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IMF Ijnp* up $ 23 bn 
to rescue Indonesia 



Weekend 


Mr Universe 

* Astronomers now 
know that the universe 
is actually a lot heavier 
than it looks' 



Turning point 

' You will see that the 
v vines were made by an 
Australian. Hardly any 
Germans were involved 1 
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By Broca Ctarfc in Wa sh ing ton 
and Sander Thoenos in Jakarta 


The International Monetary Fund 
yesterday announced a $23bn res- 
cue package for Indonesia. It said 
the US and six other govern- 
ments were prepared to supple- 
ment the deal if fresh emergen- 
cies arose. 

The three-year package, includ- 
ing a $10bn loan from the IMF, 
$4.5bn from the World Bank and 
$&5bn from the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, is the biggest inter- 
national financial rescue since 
the SSObn bailout of Mexico in 
1995. 

Michel Camdessus, the IMF 
managing director, said the US. 
and the governments of China, 
Hong Kong. Japan. Australia. 
Malaysia and Singapore had 
offered to supplement the pack- 
age in the event of “unantici- 
pated adverse external circum- 
stances". Japan and Singapore 
are understood to have offered 
$5bn each, and Australia and 


Malaysia about $ibn each. Robert 
Rubin. US Treasury secretary, 
said the US was willing to pro- 
vide S3bn from its Exchange 
Stabilisation Fund, on which the 
administration can draw without 
congressional approval. 

Senior Treasury officials said 
that by establishing a second Um» 
of defence, the US and other 
governments were helping to 
ward off the risk of contagion - 
instability spreading from one 
stock market to another - while 
ensuring the primacy of the 
international institutions. 

Mr Camdessus said the pack- 
age was assembled after the Indo- 
nesian authorities launched “an 
impressive programme of macro- 
economic adjustment and struc- 
tural reform". 

The Indonesian government 
said it would reduce some Import 
tariffs, end tax breaks tor locally 
produced cars by 2000. and rein 
in trading monopolies for staple 
foodstuffs. It also promised to 
pursue deregulation and gradu- 


1 .ally to reduce export tariffs. Mare 
announcements are expected in 
Jak&rta today. 

The .emainder of the $23bn 
will be made up by drawing on 
Indonesia's external assets. 

The US contribution is likely to 
face tough political scrutiny from 
Republicans in Congress who 
were sceptical about the Mexican 
bailout. 

Mr Rubin said last Sunday that 
any international rescue for 
Indonesia would be led by the 
multilateral institutions and not 
the US government on Its own. 

The package followed a week of 
turmoil on world stock markets, 
with nervousness spreading from 
Asian markets to Wall Street. In 
yesterday's statement Mr Rubin 
said: “Financial security round 
the world is critical to the 
national security and economic 
interests of the US.” 
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Greenhouse gas deal sought 

Japan searches for compromise between US and EU 


By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 


Japan yesterday began efforts to 
secure a compromise between the 
US and the European Union on 
the vexed issue of greenhouse 
gas emissions. 

Its attempt to find common 
ground followed the failure of 
preparatory' meetings in Bonn to 
agree targets for the period to 
2010. Japan is hosting next 
month’s Kyoto conference on 
climate change. 

Japan's proposals envisage a 5 
per cent, legally-binding reduc- 
tion in emissions for developed 
countries by 2003-2012 but would 
allow lower individual national 
targets. The EU. in contrast, is 
proposing a 15 per cent cut In 


carbon dioxide, methane and 
nitrous oxide by 2010. The EU 
has dismissed as inadequate a US 
suggestion that greenhouse gas 
emissions should be returned to 
1990 levels by 200B-2Q12. 

Toshiakl Tanabe, Japan's 
ambassador for global environ- 
mental affairs, said the EU would 
have to show flexibility. Kyoto 
bad to set realistic targets that 
could form a basis for the future. 
"If we set a lofty target but cant 
achieve It, it wUl have no mean- 
ing," said Mr Tanabe. 

Angela Merkel. Germany's 
environment minister, said 
“binding, demanding redaction 
targets" should be set for indus- 
trial nations in the period after 
2000. The US government faces 


considerable pressure from its 
industrial lobby. Gail McDonald, 
president of the global climate 
coalition, representing US busi- 
nesses. said the EU and develop- 
ing nations “are doing nothing 
less than demanding that the US 
slip a noose around its economic 
neck and pull the rope taut". 

Other issues still to be resolved 
include whether countries should 
be allowed to “trade" emission 
quotas, by banking above-target 
redactions or “borrowing" from 
the future if they miss targets. 

Raul Estrada-Oyuela. who 
chaired the Bonn talks, said prog- 
ress had been made on some 
technical points but the draft text 
for Kyoto stUl contained “a 
mosaic of different positions". 


Jiang marked down by Wall St 


By Tony Walker in New York 


China's President Jiang Zemin, 
leader of an emerging market- 
Leninist state, could have been 
excused yesterday for thinking 
he had entered enemy territory 
rather than the welcoming cita- 
del of world capitalism. New 
York City. 

Shunned by New York politi- 
cians wbo were “too busy” to see 
him. the Chinese leader was on 
the receiving end of scattered 
boos and jeers from floor traders 
at the New York stock exchange 
when he rang the opening bell. 

But Mr Jiang, whose week- 
long state visit to the US has 
been marked by bn man rights 
protests and spirited exchanges 
with congressmen, did not 
appear fazed by the commotion. 
He smiled and gave a thumbs-up 
sign as trading began with the 


Dow industrials bouncing 
50 points on opening. 

Mr Jiang, a history buff, 
planned his US stay around vis- 
its to shrines of American 
democracy, from colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, hotbed of the revolu- 
tion, to Philadelphia’s Indepen- 
dence Hall where the Declaration 
of Independence was signed in 
1776. 

However, more often than not, 
he found it difficult to take ref- 
uge in the past and was obliged 
to deal with die modern legacy 
of America's fierce attachment to 
ideals of free speech and assem- 
bly, symbolised by the very mon- 
uments he was visiting. 

For example, protesters short- 
circuited a photo-opportunity in 
Philadelphia where Mr Jiang 
would have been shown touching 
the Liberty BelL 

History also intruded, perhaps 


unexpectedly, in a spirited 
at a Washington press 
conference when President Bill 
Clinton observed China was "on 
the wrong side of history” in Its 
approach to human rights. 

- Not to be outdone by the rela- 
tively modern trappings of 
American nationhood, Mr Jiang 
took refuge in sayings from Con- 
fucius and Song Dynasty poets 
that are thousands of years old. 
On occasion, his attempts to use 
these to confound critics also 
stamped his translator, who 
struggled to get the message 
across. 

Beyond history, China’s leader 
perhaps learned another lesson 
about the US - the infloence of 
Hollywood, which came to Wash- 
ington in the person of Richard 
Gere, transformed from Ameri- 
can Gigolo to crusader dressed in 
blade in the cause of Tibetans. 


The Tibet lobby has been by for 
the most vocal in the protests 
which have tracked Mr Jiang. 

But China’s leader, nearing the 
end of his visit, probably feels he 
is at last entering friendlier 
waters. He breakfasted yesterday 
with George Bush, a longstand- 
ing supporter of China and for- 
mer head of the DS liaison office 
in Beijing before normalisation. 

He was to be a guest last night 
of the business elite at a banquet 
in the Waldorf Astoria, where he 
Is staying. Earlier, he visited the 
headquarters of IBM, AT&T and 
Lucent Technologies to meet 
chief executives. At these discus- 
sions at least, "problems left 
over from history” - a phrase 
often used by the Chinese to 
describe historic disagreements 
- are unlikely to have Intruded. 
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News General 


Hope for Jailed au pair 


Massachusetts judg? Hiller Zobci has unexpectedly offered British au 
pair Louise Woodward a ray of bopo, after sentencing her to life 
imprisonment tor the second-degree murder of a baby in her care. 
Woedward. 19. will be eligible for parole after serving 15 years for 
killing S-moath-nld Matthew Eappen, who died of head injuries in 
Boston's Children's Hospital last February. But the judge has given 
her defence team the option of asking him to reduce her conviction to 
one of involuntary manslaughter in submissions next Tuesday. 


Sauna summit may break lira ies: Boris Yeltsin is hoping his 
country's traditionally frosty relations with Japan will thaw in the 
Siberian bath house where he meets Japanese prime minister Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto this weekend. Japan is keen to expand its economic 
presence in Russia's far east, while Russia needs fresh infrastructure 
investment. But the “sauna summit" may founder over their conflict- 
ing claims to four islands north of Japan which have been occupied 
by the Russians since the end of the second world war. Page 3 


AriwMt propels Europe back Into spies rooms It has been a 
17-month wait, but Europe succeeded in reestablishing its space cre- 
dentials with the apparently Gawlcss second mission by Ariane 5. It 
positions Europe's spare industry to defend its leadership of the the 
S3bn-a year (£1 Bhn» commercial satellite-launching market. Page 7 


P — I on Jspanoso port practices: Japanese and foreign 
shipping companies have agreed with Japan’s government and port 
workers association on improved practices at ports from December l 
- a move which the Japanese government hopes could finally settle 
its dispute with the US. Page 4 


People in the News 


American savers 

Small investors :n the US kept thar 
heads this week, defying fears that they 
: would soli shares at the first sign of panic 
and convert a stock market correction 
into a futf-btawn crash. But who ore the 
people who saved the markets tram 
mull down? 
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News Business 


NatWest rebuffs DMG 


Talks between NatWest Group and Deutsche Morgan Grenfell have 
been called off after the British bank rejected an offer of about £150m 
(S240ml for the global equities divis ion of NatWest Markets. At the 
some time, Swiss-American bank CSFB has emerged as the only con- 
tender left in the race for the equities and advisory businesses of 
Investment bank BZW. which are being sold by Barclays. Page 24 and 
Lex; Wary suitors. Page 22 


Sponsors bet thoir shirts on soccer England's Football 
Association Is soon to decide on a new sponsor for the national 
team's uniform, but more than design is at stake. Competition among 
sportswear’s big names in is so intense that sponsorship deals have 
risen to stratospheric levels in the past year, sparked by N ike's S200m 
10-year deal to sponsor World Cup holders Brazil. Page 23 


Modest recovery leaves Dow 300 points down on week 

Wall Street managed a modest recovery In 
early trading yesterday but the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was still around 300 
points down on the week by lunchtime in 
New York. At lpm, it was 21.12 points up 
on the day at 7.402.79. The problems in 
Asia, apart from affecting investor confi- 
dence. also caused some earnings down- 
grades among electronic stocks. And US 
investors were concerned about some sharp falls in the Latin Ameri- 
can markets. World stocks, Page 20 
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Renault dgu up for Russian car plant: Renault of France is 
to sign a fetter of intent with the Moscow city authorities to bufld 
120,000 cars a year in Russia. In the latest expansion by a western 
carmaker Into the world’s Vast big growth market, Renault will invest 
in a S35GD3 joint venture with Maskvich. The venture, expected to 
build the M6gane Classic saloon, will be run by Renault Moscow's 
authorities will contribute part of Moskvich's factory in the city, 
while Renault will provide cash and technology. Page 24 

Keeping a brand Image stabl e : The decision by Mercedes-Benz 
to recall 1,500 A -Class mini-cars after the “Baby Benz" flipped over in 
tests has cost It dearly in terms of the damage to its brand, says 
branding consultancy Wolff Ollns. Daimler-Benz has been caught out 
by its attempt to stretch the Mercedes brand, a feat successfully 
accomplished by Walt Disney and the UK's Virgin group. Page 7 
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CITY I 



In accordance with a request from our 
regulatory body, the Securities and Futures 
Authority, we. hereby unreservedly withdraw 
any suggestion which may have been made in 
our advert on Wednesday 29 October 1997 
that standards at a competitor firm had in 
any way been lowered. 
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NYSE chairman Richard Grasso (left) and Chinese president Jiang Zemin moments before he rang the beB opening yesterday's trading *»*» 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


Fund says poor tax collection at heart of decision to postpone disbursement to early next year international news digest- 


IMF delays $700m loan to Russia 


By Chrystia Freeland in Moscow 


Hie International Monetary Fund 
yesterday delayed a STOOm tranche 
or its massive three-year loan to 
Russia, disconcerting some inves- 
tors already shaken by the turmoil 

in emerging markets around the 
world. 

While praising the Russian gov- 
ernment's overall economic efforts, 
the IMF said that because of poor 
tax collection, disbursement of its 
SlObn loan to Russia would be post- 
poned until early next year. 

Although it is no secret that the 
Kremlin has failed to meet revenue 


targets, some foreign investors and 
economists were worried that the 
IMF's decision could rock Russia's 
already volatile capital markets. 

“This could be the straw that 
breaks the camel's back." the chief 
economist at one western invest- 
ment bank in Moscow said. "This 
is a pretty risky thing to do, partic- 
ularly when you have [Michel] 
Camdessus [the Fund's managing 
director] r unning over to Asia and 
dropping billions." 

Russia, whose stock market had 
rocketed up by more than 165 per 
cent earlier this year, has been 
shaken by this week's volatility on 


international markets. After a 
week of fluctuations of more than 
20 per cent up and down, the Rus- 
sian Trading System index closed 
at 427.2 yesterday, down 6 per cent 
from Thursday's close and almost 
IS per cent down from the end of 
last week. But the IMF, which sees 
the Russian government's poor rev- 
enue collection as the heart of a 
web of non-payments which has 
held back economic growth, seems 
to believe that it cannot afford to 
turn a blind eye to the Kremlin’s 
continued failure to improve tax 
collection radically. 

"Despite increased cash tax col- 


lections, overall revenue perfor- 
mance of the federal budget 
remains insuffi cient for budget exe- 
cution," the IMF explained in a 
joint statement with the Russian 
ministry of finance. "In this con- 
text, budgetary spending arrears 
continue and heavily weigh on 
overall economic performance." 

Earlier this month Anatoly Chu- 
bais, the finance minister, that 
the government had collected only 
52 per cent of the taxes it had bud- 
geted in the first nine months of 
the year. In figures released this 
week, the State Statistics Commit- 
tee said wage arrears had climbed 


last mouth to $9.45bn, up 1.7 per 
cent on the previous month. 

Many analysts said they wore 
surprised by the Fund's decision in 
the light of this week's market tur- 
bulence. But a few thought the 
IMF’s move might have a positive 
political effect by enhancing the 
authority of Mr Chubais, whose 
presence in the government is seen 
as vital for continued negotiations 
with the IMF. 

Mr Chubais is seen as a guaran- 
tor of Russian reforms by the west, 
but he is widely hated in Russia 
and recently bis political star has 
started to dim 


Longer hours leave 
consumers cold 


German retailers are disappointed by the 
response to an extension of opening times 


Only the bold go shopping in 
Bonn on a bitter late 
aut umn evening. Outside the 
Hertie department store, just 
before the 8pm close, it is 
clear longer German opening 
hours - a year old today - 
are not bringing the bur- 
ghers bustling in. 

“1 am certainly an excep- 
tion," says Uwe, a student 
hurrying to finis h his pur- 
chasing. "The older genera- 
tion are used to the shops 
closing at 6.30pm. The Ger- 
mans are essentially bureau- 
cratic. They always were. 
They always will be." 

For Germany's reformers, 
the response to the liberalis- 
ation of shopping hours is 
disappointing. Shopping 
times - also extended by two 
hours to 4pm on Saturdays - 
were hailed as an important 
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signal or the country's abil- 
ity to implement structural 
change. 

Although the reform was 
modest. Wolfgang Schauble, 
parliamentary leader of 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
Christian Democratic Union, 
has described shopping 
hours extension as the "most 
stressful" decision of the 
current parliament. 

But the German retailers' 
association reckons turnover 
has dropped by a real 2 per 
cent this year, the fifth con- 
secutive annual fall A sur- 
vey by the association 
showed 63 per cent of shops 
took advantage of the relax- 
ation initially: now less than 
half offer longer trading 
times. "If people shop at all 
in the evening they go to the 
big cities." says Susan, an 
astronomer. “My parents 
have a s mall shoe shop in a 
small town. They tried open- 
ing longer but it was not a 
success. Even here in Bonn 


the demand is limited. I 
guess that they thought 
more people would jump at 
the chance than did." 

One explanation is that 
the traditional cautious Ger- 
man consumer is taking 
time to adjust. G On ter 
Rexrodt. the perennially 
optimistic federal economics 
minister, points to surveys 
showing that 75 per cent of 
Germans have taken advan- 
tage of the new freedom to 
shop. "You would have to 
look hard to find another 
area In Germany where, 
within a year, the lives of so 
many people have been posi- 
tively improved.'' he says. 

Outside Hertie, however, 
Antje, a secretary, says; "It 
is new and the Germans are 
very cautious. They need 
time to get used to it and to 
see the advantages.” 

Not just shoppers have to 
adjust. The attitude of 
unions has long been hostile, 
which can hardly help 



Greek 
short-term 
rates up 
to 150% 


By Kerfn Hope in Athens 
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A shopper in a Berlin store hopes to bag a bargain but later 
hours have had little Impact on retail trade ruryAndma 


improve notoriously weak 
customer service. Now the 
unions argue their fears 
were justified: longer open- 
ing has meant longer work- 
ing hours, more low paid 
jobs - and falling turnover, 
they say. Retailers have 
added to the problem, creat- 
ing confusion over opening 
times. Some take full advan- 
tage of the liberalisation, 
others only on certain 
nights. Customers are never 
sure how many shops will be 
open on a night excursion. 


Uwe. who has lived in 
Canada, adds: "Look at the 
shop assistants. They have 
not realised that when 
money is short, you have to 
make the opportunity for 
people to spend." 

At exactly 8pm, Hertie’s 
shop assistants show cus- 
tomers to the door. And how 
will Germany’s retailers 
mark today’s anniversary? 
Many shops are shut for All 
Saints' Day. 


Ralph Atkins 


French truckers in negotiations 


By Robert Graham and 
David Owen in Paris 


French haulage employers 
and truck drivers were 
locked in negotiations at the 
ministry of transport last 
night, in a last-ditch effort to 
prevent a repeat of last 
year's damaging strike. 

Memories of last Decem- 
ber's 12-day stoppage, which 
paralysed the country's 
roads and caused severe dis- 
ruption to business across 
western Europe, are still 
fresh. As a result, many 
companies, both French and 
international, have already 
begun to take precautions 
against the truckers carry- 
ing out their threat of a 


"long hard blockade" from 
tomorrow if pay talks fail 

Even the producers of 
Beaujolais nouveau have 
gone ahead with an emer- 
gency plan to ensure mini- 
mum supplies of the wine at 
depots and wholesalers in 
France and within Europe. 

Haulage companies say 
they are offering the equiva- 
lent or a 20 per cent rise over 
three years, raising the mini- 
mum to FFrlO.OOQ ($1,700) a 
month. The truckers are 
demanding an immediate 
rise to FFrl.0,000 from 
FFr8,000 for 200 hours per 
month. 

The unions were last night 
convinced they still had pub- 
lic sympathy on their side, 


as in the previous strike. 
However, in the event of the 
blockade going ahead, the 
government will be under 
much greater domestic and 
international pressure to 
ensure safe corridors are 
kept open for the free move- 
ment of goods. 

International hauliers this 
week appeared to have little 
faith that this would be pos- 
sible. Most were doing their 
utmost to be out of the coun- 
try before the normal week- 
end ban on road transport 
took effect so as to avoid any 
trouble on Monday. Requests 
by the British government to 
remove this ban were consid- 
ered by the transport minis- 
try but the authorities 


decided to stick to the ban. 

As the Sunday deadline 
approached both sides in the 
conflict indulged in recrimi- 
nation. Stefan Levesque, 
spokesman for the FNTR. 
the main transport federa- 
tion, said: "The unions are 
in the position of an aero- 
plane that is so far down the 
runway the take-off cannot 
be aborted - they have gone 
too far to call off the strike. 
There is not much we can 
improve on in our offer." 

Mi chel Florieau of the 
CFDT, the main truckers’ 
union said: "The owners are 
provoking us and this time 
we are not going to be so 
easily bought off with mere 
promises." 


Greece's central bank 
yesterday stepped up its 
defence of the drachma by 
raising short-term interest 
rates for commercial hanks 
to 150 per cent after a rush 
by international Investors to 
sell their holding; of Greek 
bonds. 

The move stabilised the 
Greek currency after a tur- 
bulent week in which the 
Bank of Greece sold an esti- 
mated $Zbn (ElJZbn) in for- 
eign exchange reserves to 
prevent the drachma from 
sliding against the Ecu. 
Commercial banks placed 
more than DrlSObn on a 
three-day deposit with the 
Central ha tilt at an annual 
rate of 150 per cent 

Pressure on the drachma 
this week has underlined 
flaws in Greece’s economic 
policy mix, analysts said. 
The Socialist government 
relies on the central bank’s 
“strong* drachma policy to 
help reduce inflation but 
has been slow to modernise 
the capital market 

Prices on the Athens stock 
exchange yesterday fell by 4 
per cent, bringing losses far 
the week to 13 per cent 
Domestic investors sold 
stocks in order to buy trea- 
sury bills Issued with an 
interest rate of 1L8 per cent 
following the finance minis- 
try’s first auction' of 
short-term paper. ' 

More treasury bills were 
issued yesterday at the same 
rate. - 

National Bank of Greece 
said it was postponing a 
$l50m share offering for 
international investors 
scheduled for this month 
because of uncertainty on 
international markets. 

But investors were still 
taking up shares in a 
DrSO.Sbn ($290m) domestic 
rights issue launched last 
month, the bank said 
yesterday. 
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Constitutional 
reform in Italy 
garners critics 
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The Italian parliament's 
marathon attempt to reform 
the country's constitution 
reached its half-way stage 
this week when the all-party 
commission debating the 
proposals concluded its 
work. 

Ten months after it set 
about redrafting the 1948 
constitution, the commis- 
sion, or "Bicamerale”, put 
the finishing touches to a 
reform package that will 
now be tabled before the foil 
parliament. The main aim of 
the Bicamerale has been to 
devise a streamlined and 
effective constitution for 
Italy after corruption scan- 
dals in the early 1990s swept 
away much of the postwar 
political establishment 

However, political com- 
mentators yesterday said 
that, in many areas, the 
Bicamerale had come up 
with proposals that were 
incoherent and incomplete. 

What results is best seen 
In the commission's attempt 
to create a strong system of 
executive government. 
Strongly supported by the 
rightwing parties, it pro- 
poses strengthening of the 
position of the country’s 
president by having the post 
elected by universal suffrage 
rather than a parliamentary 
vote. 

But this move coincides 
with growing signs that Italy 
is set to have another elec- 
toral reform that strength- 
ens the position of the prime 
minister as well. “Parlia- 
ment is expected to approve 


a law that introduces two- 
round elections which weed 
out the smaller parties and 
strengthen {rime ministerial 
government,” says Sergio 
Romano, a leading political 
commentator. “So it is 
absurd - ami even danger- 
ous - to have pmprg in p 
alongside the new proposals 
on the presidency.” 

The other main proposal of 
the Bicamerale is reform of 
Italy’s justice system - and 
this, too, appears incom- 
plete. The appeal for change 
has again come from right- 
wing deputies, such as Silvio 
Berlusconi, leader of Forza 
Italia. He has argued that 
throughout the 1990s, 
close-knit groups of judges 
and district attorneys have 
pursued corruption cases 
against landing political fig- 
ures like himself without 
any accountability to a 
higher authority or a clear 
code of practice. 

Mr Berlusconi got his way 
this week, forcing through a 
proposal that helps to break 
up the coteries of judges and 
district attorneys, establish- 
ing separate governing bod- 
ies for each group in Italy’s 
supreme judicial body. 

Meanwhile, the ruling cen- 
tre-left will block any far- 
ther concessions, insisting 
that the judiciary has played 
an important role bringing 
the corruption of its political 
opponents to book, it will be 
a more than usually heated 
debate - one which a few 
deputies believe has the 
potential to trigger a new 
crisis for Romano Prodi's 
governing majority. 


jii U&P 


US in landmine 

concession 


Hie US, which is facing criticism for opposing a global 
la pdmiTie ban. yesterday announced apian to ridse up to 
*lbn a year to rid the world of mines by 2010. 

Main**™ Albright, secretary of state. said that the goal 
was “to ensure that civilians in every country cm every 


was “to ensure that civilians in every country cm every 
continent are secure from the threat of landmines by the 
end of the next decade". 

She said the campaign would aim to increase fivefold, 
to $lbn a year, public and private resources devoted 
worldwide to detecting and clearing landmines. The ns 
plan appears to deal only with landmin es that threaten 
civilians, leaving open their possible continued use for 
military ends. 

The Initiative follows a refusal to sign an intemational 
agreement to ban landmines adopted on September 18 by 
89 countries in Oslo. Norway. According to US estimates, 
about 100m landmines in at least 64 countries cause 2SJXM 
casualties each year. Reuters, Washington 


IRISH PRESIDENCY 


McAleese set for victory 


Mary McAleese, the Irish government candidate, last 
night looked set to win the presidential election, 
providing a welcome relief for the coalition of Bertie 
Ahem, still reeling from corruption allegations. 

With 38 of 41 constituencies reporting, the Be2£ast-hara 
law professor, nominated by Fianna Fall and the right-of- 
centre Progressive Democrats, bad 44.8 per cent of the 
votes in the five-way race, and was poised to secure the 
necessary 51 per cent from transfers on the second count. 

Mary Banotti of the opposition Fine Gael party, a 
member of the European parliament, who had 29.6 per 
cent, then conceded. 

Mr Ahem, the prime minister and the Fianna Fail 
leader, looked poised last night to savour victory, after 
enduring a public tribunal into the financial wrongdoings 
of a former party leader and the resignation of his foreign 
minister over corruption charges. 

Mrs McAleese will become the first citizen of Northern 
Ireland to become Irish president She defied opposition 
attempts to portray her as soft on terrorism after the 
leaking of an Irish foreign ministry report which said she 
was “pushing a Sinn F&n agenda” during the British 
general election. John Murray Brown 


PAKISTAN 


Court gets five more judges 


Nawaz Sharif. Pakistan's prime minister, yesterday 
backed away from a confrontation with the country’s 
supreme court and conceded the court's demand far five 
more judges, raising the number from 12 to 17. 

In an attack on his government, the supreme court last 
week struck down a law passed by the parliament with 
Mr Sharif's backing, which made it unlawful for MPs to 
oppose party policy. Mr Sharif s position appears to have 
weakened with the court's decision, though analysts say 
that there are still no signs of a break within the ranks of 
his ruling PML (Pakistan Moslem League) party. 

In a speed! in parliament, devoted mostly to reforming 
Pakistan's battered economy, Mr Sharif said' “My mission 
does not allow me to land myself in controversies. 1 just 
want to reform the economy, create jobs, attract 
Investments.” Farhan Bokhan, Islamabad 


VIETNAM 


IMF upbeat over economy 


The International Monetary Fund said yesterday that 
“substantial progress” had been made in talks with 
Vietnam over key economic reforms needed to unlock 
$ZS0in in fresh fording for nest year. 

But a firm timetable was still needed from the 
communist-run country over the disposal of loss-making 
state enterprises, reforming the ailing financial sector, 
wiping out non-tariff barriers and introducing a 
long-awaited value-added tax. 

“The commitments are there but the timing is still an 
issue," said Erik OfferdaL IMF Vietnam representative. 

Vietnam's decade-long reforms have run aground on 
vested interests who fear loss of economic privileges. 
Western economists say this explains slow progress an 
state enterprise reform in the last two years. The lack of a 
timetable reflects Hanoi’s worries over the social 
consequences of state enterprise reform and fears over 
mass unemployment Jeremy Grant, Danang 


GERMAN PENSIONS 


Approval for financing plan 


German government proposals for financing pension 
changes with a one percentage point increase in VAT to 
16 per cent were approved yesterday by the Bundestag, or 
lower house of parliament 
But the proposals are certain to be blocked b; the 
Bundesrat, the second chamber of parliament which is 
controlled by the opposition Social Democratic party. The 
deadlock highlights the difficulty faced by Helmut Kohl, 
the chancellor, in winning approval for structural 
reforms. Ralph Atkins. Bam 


MONTENEGRO 


Bulatovic concedes defeat 


Momir Bulatovic, president of Montenegro, yesterday 
conceded defeat in the Yugoslav republic’s presidential 
election and said he would hand over power to his 
reformist rival, MQo Djukanovic, the prime minister . 

Mr Bulatovic, who had rejected the results of the 
October 19 poll and accused the prime minister of fraud, 
told Tony Lloyd, the British minister of state at the 
Foreign Office, that he would step down when his term 
expires on January 15. Mr Djukanovic is a harsh critic of 
Slobodan Milosevic, the Yugoslav president who has so 
for refused to recognise his victory. 

Backed by Mr Milosevic’s Serbian Socialist party, Mr 
Bulatovic has held rallies in the Montenegrin capital in 
protest against the result which was endo rse d by 
European monitors. Guy Drnmore. Podgorica 


POLAND 


New cabinet sworn in 


Poland’s ex-Communlst president yesterday swore in a 
new centre-right coalition cabinet led by his political foes 
from the Solidarity bloc. 

The new government has a hard task ahead in steering 
Poland towards the European Union. Jerzy Buzek. the 
new prime minister, took his oath, followed by ministers 
from his Solidarity Election Action (AWS) and the smaller 
Freedom Union (UW>. Their coalition emerged 
triumphant from parliamentary elections on September 

“We have a new government, and I am convinced its 
formation is a very important stage on the way to 
building a strong, democratic state, ruled by law and 
strengtoemng danocracj-," Aleksander Kwasniewski, the 
preffldmt, Mid. He promised the cabinet, the eighth since 
the Solidarity movement toppled communist rule in 1989, 
his support to pursue economic reform and Poland's 
constant foreign pohey go als 

Mr Brak, a veteran Solidarity trade union activist 

^ “ possible l ° take Poland into Nate. 

We wm prepare our 

country fur integration with the EU.” Reuters. Warsaw 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Government promises tax and tariff reforms but remains va& it about 

Indonesia reckons cost of IMF aid package 


N either the' Interna- 
tional Monetary 
Fund nor the Indone- 
sian government" was in a 
hurry yesterday-, to take 
responsibility for spelling 
out the more painful parts of 
the newly agreed $23bu res- 
cue panfcagp 

But enough details 
emerged .to make It pfefa 
that - some heavy political 
costs will have to be 
incurred by the authorities 
in Indonesia. 

Michel Camdessus, the 
IMF's managing director, 
presented the package as a 
long-term effort to put the 
Indonesian economy on a 
sounder footing. He said he 
was confident that the pro- 
gramme “win be of great 
benefit to - the Indonesian 
people" and praised the gov- 
ernment for its readiness to 
“take a decisive stance in 
such difficult circum- 
stances’*.' ' 


The programme was based 
“in the first instance” on 
mongtaiy arid fiscal policies, 
designed to restore confi- 
dence to financial- markets; a 
second leg would involve, 
restructuring the 'financial 
sector, with measures to 
make sure -it remained 
sound; a third part would 
Involve deregulation and 
trade reforms'. “Simulta- 
neous efforts to improve 
transparency and openness 
will significantly improve : 
the governance framework 
and' the business climate, *- 
he added. 

■ The Indonesian authorities 
had. “transformed the risk of 
a crisis into an- opportunity 
to address underlying prob- 
lems",' he said. The pro- 
gramme conformed with the 
IMF’s latest thfnVWrgr about 
the need - for developing 
countries to undertake a 
“second - generation . of 
reforms” in order to remove 


economic rigidities that .had 
built up over many years. 
The^effects of yesterday's 
plan" would go well beyond 
the'fioeerynar lifetime of the 
IMF& stand-by arrangement 
A&eavy responsibility, he 

addfed, would lie with the 
Indfmesmn central bank gov- 
engir. Sudrajad Drjiwandono, 
wi had pledged to “hqni- 
date banks that were beyond 
repair" while “unhealthy 
banka would follow a pro- 
cess of acquisition or 


Economteministers from the Group of 15 (G15), a collection 
of developing countries, yesterday asked the WorMTrade 
Organisation to launch a study into the possible negative 
impact of currency .volatfllly on trade, writes James Kynge 
in Kuala Lumpur. '■ " r ‘ 

Rafidah Aziz, Malaysia’s international trade and industry 
minister, said the study would go ahead because ' 
representatives of several G15 nations Within the WTO 
would pursue it. 

Malaysia, which has been a stem critic of the global 
currency trading mechanism, tensing the G15 meeting as a 
forum to dram up s upp o rt for new regul ation s to make 
currency trade more transparent and more “equitable* for - 
developing nations. 

A fonnal statement on the matter may be signed after a : 
G15 summit next week. 

Separately, Ms Rafidah said Malaysia would' submit a 
package of offers on financial services liberalisation to the 
WTO by November 12, one month alwwl of the deadline by < 
which WTO signatories must reach an accord on reducing 
barriers on harfire and fiwanriai services companies 
expanding into overseas markets. 


The aid pledge far exceeds 
ttja-$17-2hn offered to Thal- 
earlier this year, indie- 
a. ting greater in 

the government's ability to 
implement the steps it 
afcouheed yesterday/ 

^BUt. TniSfmpala W8S VagUE 
yesterday on much of its 
lef cate s. ft said it would cut 
some^ import tariffs, phase 
opt tant holidays fora contro- 
versial car programme and 
curtail trading monopolies 
for some staple foods, seen 
as an important patronage 
tool for President Suharto. 

Asked about the future of 
the $L3bn national car proj- 
ect, established by President 
Suharto’s son Tammy, Mr 
r’-nmiUmir un said the Indone- 
sian government had 
^ledgedt to abide' by what- 
ever the World Trade Organ- 
isation decided. The US, 
Japan and the European 
Union have all contended 
that the project violates 
WTO rules. Tammy Suharto 
retired from the company 
this week, apparently to 
save free, 

The Indonesian govern- 
ment yesterday repeated 
pledges to cut spending to 
ensure a balanced budget 



Jakarta skyline: surro un d the new high-rise apartments and offices 


and reduce . the current 
account deficit to below 3 
per cent of gross domestic 
product over the next two 
years. -It plans to increase 
savings improve tax col- 
lection to achieve a balanced 
budget for this year. It hopes 
to reach a surplus of 1 per 
cent of GDP in the next fis- 
cal year, despite the impact 
of the rupiah’s depreciation 
on debt payments and fuel 
imports. 

It vowed to continue 
deregulation, phase out 
export tariffo and p as? pres- 
sure on industry by gradu- 
ally reducing interest rates 
after a sharp rise in August, 
when the rupiah was pushed 
down sharply. It said eco- 
nomic growth would drop 
this year and the next but 


predicted a 7 per cent 
increase in 1999. infla tion 
would stay in single digits. 

The govemment stressed 
repeatedly that it had 
already started implement- 
ing many of these steps, 
eager to avoid the accusa- 
tion that it was caving in to 
western pressure. The agree- 
ment with the IMF was 
played down in television 
news programmes. 

President Suharto had cast 
doubt on the talks' earlier 
this week when he said he 
needed only the IMF's 
advice, not its money. Diplo- 
mats later concluded that he 
had combined negotiation 
bluff with an effort to save 
fiaoe domestically. 

But the government sur- 
prised p essimis ts by announ- 


cing that imports of wheat, 
soy beans, and garlic would 
be freed from a monopolistic 
import licensing system that 
boosted domestic prices and 
made a few well connected 
businessmen very rich. 

The gove rnment was par- 
ticularly vague about its 
plans for. reforming the 
financial sector. Dozens of 
banks are believed to be 
illiquid and the central bank 
has threatened to close down 
* hanks which fail to merge or 
boost capital requirements. 
The central bank has yet to 
cany out its threats or indi- 
cate how it will enforce its 
rules. Police recently 
arrested central h ank staff 
and commercial bankers 
who had issued Rplbn 
($280,000) in fraudulent com- 


mercial paper. Two large 
banks were plundered by 
their owners and collapsed 
but both have been bailed 
out rather than liquidated. 

“The government state- 
ment about banking reforms 
should be taken seriously,” 
insisted Kadhim A. Al-eyd, 
senior resident representa- 
tive of the IMF in Jakarta. 
"It’s pretty good.” 

Most private companies in 
the country have so far been 
able to hide or cover their 
foreign exchange losses, 
thougjb many large conglom- 
erates are believed to be 
short* of cash and deeply in 
debt. High Interest rates 
have prevented them from 
refinancing their debt, but 
banks have been unable to 
foreclose because of weak 
bankruptcy laws. 

This, along with tight 
liquidity, is believed to have 
pushed at least 20 banks into 
virtual bankruptcy. Moody’s 
downgraded the outlook rat- 
ing for 10 big Indonesian 
banks to negative from neu- 
tral this week. 

Many companies are delay- , 
ing painful steps in the hope | 
that interest rates win come | 
down soon. “The govern- 
ment is afraid that specula- 
tion on the dollar will come 
back if they release liquidity 
too quickly,” said Aburizal 
Bakrie. chairman of the 
diversified group Bakrie & 
Brothers. Predicting a boost 
in market confidence follow- 
ing the IMF ann n nnpwnpn t L 
he urged the government to 
“use the momentum to 
release liquidity faster. 

Sander Thoenes 
Brace Clark 


Thai forex reserves rise but baht continues downward 


By Ted Bardacke n Bangkok - 

Thailand has recorded another 
rise is .its foreign exchange 
reserves and in September saw its 
first monthly balance of payments 
surplus this year, the country’s 
central bank said yesterday. 

But the Thai currency foiled to 
respond .and continued its week- 
long free-fall, impelled by the 


weakness in regional markets and 
by worries over the ability of the 
Thai government to implement 
IMF-inspired policy. - 
Foreign reserves at October 15 
stand at saOTbn, up from $29.6hn 
at the end of September. This 
amount includes at least $4.4bn in 
drawdowns from the country's 
$17.2bn International Monetary 
Fund rescue package. It also does 


not take into account the liabili- 
ties represented by $259bn in net 
forward positions the bank still 
holds, down slightly from the 
$245bn it held on August 23- 

The central bank will now pub- 
lish its net forward position, on a 
mon thly haaia, o fficials said. 

The baianeo of payments sur- 
plus in September was Btl33bn 
(fi ljhn) irutinitiiig a new inflow 


of foreign capital, compared to a 
deficit of Btl46.1bn In August The 
current account deficit in August 
also eased to BtI8.6bn from 
Bt205bn a month earlier. 

The deficit would have shr unk 
even farther had Thailand not 
taken delivery of a BtTbn aircraft 
carrier, the first in south-east 
Asia, in August. Exports also 
increased by BtlObn month on 


month to Btl47.7bn. 

But the generally positive exter- 
nal figures could not stop the baht 
from felling throughout the day 
as Thai corporates sought the dol- 
lar to repay foreign debts. The 
baht closed at another all-time 
low of Bt41.10 to the US dollar, 
compared to Bt39iK> on Thursday. 

Analysts say IMF targets for 
macroeconomic data, which were 


predicated on the baht at Bt32 to 
the US dollar, will have to be 
revised if Thailand has any hope 
of meeting those targets. 

Economists noted that signs of 
a recession abound. The August 
manufacturing production index 
fell 5.1 per cent, compared to a 18 
per cent rise in July, while the 
growth in Ml money supply con- 
tracted to 12 per cent 


S Korea 
banks 9 
ratings 
lowered 

By John Burton in Seoul 

Credit ratings for four of 
South Korea's six main com- 
mercial banks were down- 
graded yesterday by Moody's 
Investor Service, the US 
credit rating agency. The 
move iB likely to put further 
downward pressure on the 

nation's farung currency and 

stock market 

Moody's cut the long-term 
credit rating of Korea 
Exchange Bank to Baa2 from 
Baal and those for Korea 
First Bank. SeoulBank and 

fVmimerrial Rank of Korea 
to Baa3 from Baa2 because 
of their exposure to highly 
leveraged conglomerates. All 
four banks suffered a down- 
grade in short-term ratings 
to Prime-3 from Prime-2. 

This followed downgrades 
in Korea's sovereign ratings 
by Moody's and Standard & 
Poor's in the past week. 
Fears that the deteriorating 
credit ratings will make it 
more difficult for banks and 
companies to raise capital 
abroad has led to a surge in 
demand for dollars that has 
pushed the Korean currency, 
the won. to a record low. 

The won slightly strength- 
ened yesterday to close at 
964.60 to the dollar after cen- 
tral bank intervention, but 
traders said it would face 
renewed pressure next week. 
Fears of foreign exchange 
losses have caused overseas 
investors to flee the Seoul 
bourse, which fell yesterday 
by 2j9 per cent to a five-year 
low of 470.79 points. 

Bad debts for the banks 
are escalating as corporate 
bankruptcies increase 
because of an economic 
slowdown. 

“All four banks have long 
suffered from low profitabil- 
ity that is now being further 
depleted by the carrying 
costs of their high level of 
delinquent loans, and this 
prevents adequate provision- 
ing or the rebuilding of capi- 
tal," Moody's said. 

It predicted the govern- 
ment would have to increase 
support to the banks 
through capital infusions. 


Russia and Japan head for a thaw 


John Thornhill and Gillian Tett 

on the ‘sauna summit’ between 
Hashimoto and Yeltsin i 


F or decades, relations 
between Russia and 
Japan have been 
frosty. 

But they may well warm 
up this weekend in a remote 
Siberian bath house, as Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto, Japan's 
prime minister, meets Boris 
Yeltsin, Russia’s president, 
in a rare and informal get-to- 
gether. 

The meeting, dubbed the 
“sauna summit” , aims to cre- 
ate a convivial atmosphere, 
with the two men spending 
eight hours together in the 
Krasnoyarsk region, fishing, 
eating “relaxed" meals and, 
according to the Russian 
Itar-Tass newsagents, hav- 
ing “naked contact" in a 
steamy bath bouse. 

But there are also some 
crucial economic issues at 
stake. The decision to hold 
the summit has been partly 
triggered by a growing 
desire by both sides to tap 

the vast oil and gas 


resources in Russia’s for 
part Russia' Is seeking new 
infrastructure investment, 
while Japan is keen to 
expand its economic pres- 
ence in the area, which 
could potentially supply 
much of Asia's fast growing 
energy needs in the ' next 
century. 

The shift in diplomatic 
relations first, became evi- 
dent earlier thiq year, when 
Japan declared a subtle 
change in its policy towards 
Russia. Until then. Japan 
had insisted it could not dis- 
cuss any economic issues 
with Russia until ~the two 
countries had resolved a 
long-running political dis- 
pute over four islands that 
lie to the north of Japan. 
The islands, known as the 
Southern Kuriles in Russia 
and Northern territories in 
Japan, were seized by Russia 
in the dosing days of the 
second world war. 

Moscow-based diplomats 


suggest the Kremlin may 
show some flexibility over 
t£e status of the Islands, 
although regional leaders in 
Russia's far east appear 
Vehemently opposed to any 
Change. Igor Farkhntdinov, 
governor of the Sakhalin 
region which has jurisdic- 
tion over the Kuriles islands, 
told a Japanese reporter 
Bluntly last month: “The 
islands belong by law to Rus- 


J apan is still Insisting 
the islands must be 
returned. The issue 
femains a big grievance far 
the nationalist political wing 
within the country. How- 
ever, Japan’s diplomats now 
say they want to pursue a 
“multi-plane" approach, 
which allows the countries 
to discuss other economic 
issues - even if the islands 
remain in dispute. 

This shift appears to owe 
much to Mr Hashimoto him- 
self: diplomats say his staff 
have been deeply involved in 
the recent formulation of 
policy. Some hope this week- 
end’s summit win give a 
foreign policy triumph to 


display at home, not least 
because his own domestic 
political position is looking 
increasingly precarious. 

But the shift also appears 
to reflect Japan’s growing 
i n t e re s t in Siberia's energy 
reserves. The oil and gas 
reserves, east of Sakhalin 
island, are estimated to be 
equivalent to those in the 
North Sea and could satisfy 
a large chunk of Japan's 
energy needs early in the 
next century. 

So for, Japanese invest- 
ment In Russia has been 
very limi ted: it represented 
only $220m by June 1997, out 
of a total of $8.1tm. Even in 
Sakhalin. Japanese compa- 
nies account for only a third 
of the investment in current 
projects - below the US pro- 
portion. 

However, this weekend's 
meeting is likely to yield 
progress on this economic 
front Japanese officials have 
hinted that the two men 
may announce a new feasi- 
bility study for a project to 
tap gas in Siberia and send it 
via a pipeline to China and 
Mongolia. The Japanese may 
pledge new forms of eco- 


nomic assistance to the 
region: although Japan has 
previously offered credits of 
some $400m, an extra $500m 
may also be used on offer far 
other projects. And farther 
plans to develop ofl reserves 
around Sakhalin may 
emerge. 

The wild card remains the 
four islands themselves. 
Some observers speculate i 
that the “personal" nature of I 
the meeting could possibly 
generate a breakthrough. 
But neither side seems 
entirely ready for a compro- 
mise: Mr Hashimoto is in too 

vulnerable a domestic posi- 
tion to make any significant 
concessions that could 
inflame ire of the nation- 
alists; and Russian national- 
ists show no sign of moderat- 
ing their opposition to any 
direct handover of the 
islands. On the eve of the 
summit, a group of Russian 
MPs demanded Mr Yeltsin 
preserve the country’s "terri- 
torial integrity". 

Melting this domestic 
opposition could prove very 
difficult - however much 
mutual back-scratching goes 
on in the bath bouse. 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


CHINESE LEADER’S TOUR: WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


Jiang tries to accentuate the positive 


F rom Waikiki beach to Wall 
Street, from the Pacific to the 
citadel aTcapitalism, the New 
York stock; exchange, President 
Jiang Zemin's visit to the IK has 
been minutely Chronicled by the 
media. 

But while Mr Jiang could not com- 
plain about quantity - US newspa- 
pers have provided blanket coverage, 
of the first Sino-US. summit in mare 
than a decade - be might have reser- 
vations about tone. 

If China was hoping that the US 
media would emphasise the “posi- 
tive" aspects of the visit it will have 
been disappointed: mu fib less atten- 
tion has been given in the main- 
stream US press to achievements on 
trade.' non-proliferation and 

high-level diplomacy than to human 
rights, and especially to the plight of 

Tibetans. . , . .. 

China may not have replaced tne 
former Soviet Union in all respects 
as a sort of Bvfl Empire Mark n. but 
in the collective view of the US 
media it is for from escaping the 

Shadow of the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square crackdown on student dem- 
onstrators, ~ ■ ■ 

Mr J iong has tried hard to.provifie 
a more sympathetic portrait of a Chi- 


nese leader as an avuncular figure, 
dutifully worshipping at the shrines 
of American capitalism and democ- 
racy, but in the process he' has had 
to contend with a wan of media scep- 
ticism. ■ 

James Przystup. director of Asian 
Studies at the Heritage Foundaticaa, 
a- conservative think-tank, attributes 
media negativism to Tiananmen 
Square. "Before Tiananmen these 


its A- and B-team c o v ering this, bat 
also its C- and D-team and it is little 
wonder there is no depth." he says. 
’ But in the end Mr Jiang and Presi- 
dent Bill Omton win probably be 
satisfied with the message delivered 
via the respective media to their 
heme c on st itue ncies. 

Mr Chilian will not have been dis- 
pleased with the prominence US 
newspapers gave to his “tough talk" 


‘This is the lore-hate thing between 
Americans and China: it is almost a binary 
state, yon either lore ’em or hate ’em.’ 


guys were ping-pong players and- 
panda beam. They were our kind of 
guys. Then, suddenly they were com- 
munists," he says. “This is the love- 
hate thing between Americans and 
-China:' it is almost a binary state - 
you either love ’em or hate ’ten." 

. Robert Kapp,head oftheUS-China . 
Business Council, which represents . 
US business in China, expresses 
exasperation at what he regards as ' 
Irredeemably negative coverage. 
“JSvwy newspaper has got not only 


cm human rights at a joint news 
conference, even if there was theatri- 
cal element to his p*rhangg with Mr 
Jiang. 

China’s stage-managed press has 
done what the country’s propaganda 
tsars decreed, which is to presen t 
the whole thing as a “good news" 
even. “The handshake of two great 
peoples,” read the headline in 
People's DaSy on the day after the 
summit. The New York Times, on 
the other hand, heanfflned its front- 


page story matter-of-factly: “US and 
China reach trade pacts but clash on 
rights." 

The People's Daily headline is a 
paraphrase of Deng Xiaoping’s com- 
ment alter meeting President Jimmy 
Carter in the US in 1979, on a 
ground-breaking visit used as a 
model for the Jiang mission. Mr 
Jiang is said to have studied film of 
the Deng visit to prime himself. 

This week's summit may have 
lacked the drama of Deng's barn- 
storming tour, symbolised by his 
donning of a stetson cowboy hat at 
Texas rodeo, but there have been 
enough interesting images to fill 
television archives. 

The Chinese media have been 
careful to show Mr Jiang in dignified 
poses - Chinese were not privy to 
his impromptu performance of the , 
hula in Hawaii or his plunge into the 
waters of Waikiki - but his wearing 
of a three-cornered hat in colonial 
Williamsburg was deemed appropri- 
ate. After all. Deng had done some- 
thing similar in 1979. albeit sponta- 
neously. 

Tony Walker 
James Harding 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Tokyo hopes deal will persuade US to lift sanctions against shipping companies 

Agreement on Japanese port practices 



By Wwttyo Nakamoto 
in Tokyo 

Japanese and foreign ship- 
ping companies have agreed 
with the Japanese govern- 
ment and the port workers' 
association on measures to 
improve practices at Japa- 
nese ports, in a move that 
could settle the dispute 
between the US and Japan. 

The three-way agreement, 
which is scheduled to come 
into effect on December i. 


follows a basic agreement 
last month between the US 
and Japanese governments 
to resolve their differences 
aver work practices at Japa- 
nese ports. 

However, the US Federal 
Maritime Commission had 
refused to lift sanctions on 
three Japanese shipping 
companies in retaliation for 
Japan’s failure to improve 
port practices before an 
agreed deadline. The FMC 
had threatened further to 


Close US ports to the Japa- 
nese shipping companies 
when they failed to pay the 
first set of fines due last 
month. Hie port closure was 
averted at the last minute 
when the two governments 
agreed in principle to work 
towards a new labour sys- 
tem at Japanese ports. 

The FMC. however. 

insisted on collecting the 
fines, and refused to lift the 
sanctions of £100.000 per port 
can, until it could be sure 


tha t changes would actually 
be adapted. Hie Japanese 
have since agreed to pay a 
proportion of the fines. 

Under the latest agree- 
ment. shipping companies 
will not have to negotiate 
changes to their schedules 
through the Japan Harbour 
Transportation Authority 
(JHTA), which represents 
stevedoring companies. 

The old system, known as 
the prior consultation sys- 
tem, had prevented shipping 


companies from flexibly 
making changes to their 
landing schedules and had 
kept Japanese ports among 
the most expensive to use in 
the world. Under the system, 
shipowners were required to 
consult the JHTA on any 
changes to their schedules, 
vary min or ones. 

The new agreement allows 
the shipping companies to 
bypass the JHTA and con- 
sult directly the terminal 
operators and labour unions. 


The Japanese Ministry of 
Transportation agreed to 
provide guidance on the 
Impl ementati on of the new 
agreement within its juris- 
diction, hut made clear it 
would not get involved in 
labour manag ement issues. 

The Japanese side hopes 
that the latest agreement 
between industry, govern- 
ment and labour unions will 

convince the FMC finally to 
lift its sanctions an the Japa- 
nese shipping companies. 


Court ruling boost for 
US tobacco industry 


By Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

An ex-smoker who developed 
lung cancer lost her case 
against R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco yesterday, dealing 
an important victory to the 
US tobacco industry by 
strengthening its hand in 
negotiations over a national 
tobacco settlement. 

A jury in Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, rejected claims by 
JoAnn Karbiwnyk, a 59-year- 
old loan processor, that 
RJR's cigarettes were “defec- 
tive and unreasonably dan- 
gerous” and that the com- 
pany was negligent in 
making and selling them. 

The case had been closely 
watched because it was 
brought by Norwood 
“Woody” Wilner, the Florida 
lawyer who stunned the US 
tobacco industry last year 
when he unexpectedly won 


£750.000 in damages Tor an 
ex-smoker and his wife in 
the same court. That deci- 
sion is under appeal. 

It was also significant 
because the court had admit- 
ted Into evidence leaked 
industry documents suggest- 
ing that tobacco companies 
knew smoking was danger- 
ous as long ago as the 1950s. 
without making that know- 
ledge public. 

Tobacco stocks rose 
sharply in early afternoon 
trading. RJR Nabisco, RJR's 
parent, was lift up at $31%. 
and Philip Morris, the big- 
gest US tobacco company, 
was up 31% at $40%. 

Ms Karbiwnyk, who 
smoked RJR’s Salem Lights, 
was diagnosed with lung 
cancer in 1995. nearly 12 
years after quitting smoking. 
Mr Wilner took up her case 
after she answered an adver- 
tisement by bin ]aW firm 


When she took the stand 
two weeks ago. Ms Kar- 
biwnyk admitted responsi- 
ble ty for smoking. Bnt under 
Florida law, juries can 
award damages to plaintiffs 
even if they find them 99 per 
cent at fault. 

Ted Grossman, RJR's prin- 
cipal trial lawyer, argued 
that the dangers of smoking 
were common knowledge 
when Ms Karbiwnyk took up 
the habit, but she chose to 
do so anyway. 

Martin Feldman, a tobacco 
analyst at Smith Barney, 
said: “The bottom line is, the 
jury chose to focus on the 
behaviour of the individual 
plaintiff rather than the 
behaviour of the industry.” 

Mr Wilner said he would 
continue bringing cases 
against the tobacco industry, 
with the next trial due to 
start on February 2 next 
year. 



Iraqi President Saddam Hussein yesterday holds a machine gun presented to him on the 
second anniversary of a successful referendum. Iraq said yesterday it did not want a 
confrontation with the US for banning Its arms inspectors but was prepared to face any 
military action by Washington. 


continues in 

US economy 


By Gerard Baker 
in Washington 

The US economy continued 
to grow at a rapid pace m 
the three months to Septem- 
ber. spurred on by a surge in 
consumer spending, 
Commerce Department 
reported yesterday. 

Gross domestic 
grew at an annual rate of 3.5 
per cent in the third quarter, 
bringing the overall rate or 
growth in the last year to 4 
per cent Prices rose at their 
slowest rate in nearly 30 
years, however, in the latest 
Indication that strong 
growth and tight labour 
markets have still not pro- 
duced the expected resur- 
gence of inflation. 

Most economists believe 
the current pace of expan- 
sion will have to slow if the 
economy is to avoid infla- 
tionary pressures sooner or 
later. Earlier this week. Alan 
Greenspan, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, eased 
worries in financial markets 
that the Fed might raise 
interest rates to bring about 
that slowdown by saying he 
expected the recent stock 
market turmoil to do the job 
by itself. 

The 7 per cent fall in 
equity prices from their peak 
two months ago may have 
some negative Impact on 
spending but most financial 
market economists doubt it 
will be enough by Itself to 
quell inflationary pressures. 
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have been accelerating,'' skid 

James O'Sullivan, economist 
at JP Morgan, the New Y0& 
investment bank. "While tfe 
stock market turmoil cwfcj 
have some dampening 
effects, what we have seqj 
go far is unlikely to have a 
dramatic impact.” 

Other economists arg^ 
however, that the broadq. 
financial problems in A& 
and elsewhere nill lead to & 
sharp decline in demand £» 
American exports and slew 
the pace of US growth. 

Personal consumption 
spending grew in the third 
quarter at an annua] rate of ’ 
5.7 per cent, its fastest rate 
in nearly six years. Bnsinag 
fixed investment also leaped 
- up by 16.7 per cent, fo 
fastest pace In nearly uj 
years. With government 
spending and residential 
investment also up. though 
at a slower pace, and a 
slightly lower level of bust 
ness stocks, overall sales to 
domestic purchasers rose by 
6 per cent, the fastest rate la 
13 years. 

External trade was the 
main damping factor on the. 
pace of growth, as the gap 
between what the IJS- 
exports and imports widened - 
for the third straight quar- 
ter. to an annual level of 
$160.9bn. Inflation continued 
to decelerate. The implicit 
price deflator, a key measure 
of price Inflation, dropped to 
an annual rate of 1-4 per 


Protests disrupt Algerian system 

Party members prove less compliant than their leaders, reports Roula Khalaf 


Primakov set to boost 
Russian Mideast role 


N o to the violence of 
arms, and no to the 
violence of fraud,” 
shouted Algerian protesters 
this week as they led the big- 
gest march in Algiers since 
the outbreak of conflict in 
1992. 

By shedding their fears 
and taking to the streets to 
protest against electoral 
fraud, Algerians sent an 
important warning to the 
army-backed government: 
that having survived six 
years of a savage violence, 
they want an end to the kill- 
ings and an end to govern- 
ment dominance of the polit- 
ical process. 

It had been assumed by 
both government and politi- 
cal party leaders that fears 
of bomb explosions and secu- 
rity forces' over-reaction 
would keep Algerians from 
public protest. But, as dem- 
onstrators said, the official 
victory of a six-month-old 
party in last week’s local 
elections was only the last 
abuse in a long list of griev- 
ances. The government was 
winning elections while the 
population was growing bit 
ter. 

Much of the discontent 
stems from the authorities' 
failure to end the violence or 
improve social and economic 
conditions in a country 
where unemployment 


reaches more than 28 per 
cent 

The protests, which joined 
tens of thousands of Algeri- 
ans in an unusually peaceful 
marrh were a reaction from 
the grass roots rather than 
the leadership of Algeria's 
legal opposition. As such, 
they have put both the gov- 
ernment and the opposition 
to crucial tests. 

Since the army cancelled 
elections the Islamic Salva- 
tion Front (FIS) was about to 
win in 1992, Algeria's rulers 


have sought to legitimise 
their rule and marginalise 
the banned FIS. This has 
been pursued through relent- 
less repression and a return 
to elected institutions under 
a restrictive new constitu- 
tion. 

The government billed the 
process as a return to a more 
controlled democracy, unlike 
the 1988-1991 period of real 
political opening which had 
allowed the FIS to become 
the country's largest party. 
For many Algerians, how- 
ever, the aim of the presi- 
dency and the army was to 
return to the pre-1988 single- 


party dominance, behind the 
facade of democracy. Last 
week Algerians attacked the 
legitimacy of this political 
process, by insisting that the 
government was winning by 
fraud rather than, popular 
adherence. The government 
denies the charges of fraud. 

“This is a turning point,” 
said Seddiq Debafli, a leader 
of the Socialist Forces Front 
(FFS), a fierce critic of the 
government and the first 
party to organise a mass pro- 
test this week. "Because the 


elections were on a local 
level and they directly 
engaged the party militants, 
the reaction came from the 
base, and it created a soli- 
darity among rival candi- 
dates against the National 
Democratic Rally” - the gov- 
ernment party created this 
year which won both the 
June legislative elections 
and last week's poll. 

Algeria's government has 
tried to limit the damage by 
allowing the protests, which 
started on a smaller scale a 
week ago, to take place and 
portraying them as proof of 
its democratic intentions. 


Commentators, however, 
predicted that the govern- 
ment would try to end the 
demonstrations not by 
annulling the results, as pro- 
testers were demanding, but 
by setting up a commission 
of inquiry which might give 
at least two protesting par- 
ties more seats. The strategy 
would be to divide the oppo- 
sition, and confine the pro- 
test to small parties. 

While the FFS has been 
waiting for the moment 
when Algerians would show 


readiness to protest peace- 
fully, the public demonstra- 
tions are creating dilemmas 
far other apposition parties. 
Although on Thursday the 
parties marched together, 
the call for the march was 
given by their Algiers direc- 
torship rather than by the 
national leadership. 

The mostly weak and 
divided legal opposition has 
often proved eager to com- 
promise with the regime. For 
example, the government 
has promoted more moder- 


able alternative to the FIS. 
After denouncing massive 
fraud in the June legislative 
elections, the MSP was 
offered seats in the govern- 
ment and the party's com- 
plaints died down. 

The government is also 
held responsible for having 
last year helped oust the 
leadership of the National 
Liberation Front (FUST), 
which had since 1992 been 
playing the role of an opposi- 
tion party and pushing for a 
political solution involving 
the FIS. A pro-government 
leadership is now at the 
helm of the FLN. 

But in Thursday’s march, 
in which the FLN and MSP 
were heavily represented, 
supporters sent clear signals 
that the base of Algeria's 
opposition was more radical 
than the docile leadership 
and more willing to work 
with rivals in the opposition. 

"We are against the lead- 
ers of the FLN," said an FLN | 
supporter. “And we will not 
accept a compromise which 
gives us a few more seats 
and tells us to forget the rest j 
of what we are due. Until 
now, anyone who tried to 
demonstrate was branded as 
a terrorist by the govern- 


By Mark Huband in Cairo 

Yevgeny Primakov, Russia’s 
foreign minister, blamed 
Israel yesterday for the cur- 
rent crisis in the Middle East 
peace process and moved 
Russia closer to playing a 
mare direct diplomatic role 
in the region. 

On the last leg of a six-na- 
tion Middle East tour which 
Included a meeting with 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
Israeli prime minister, Mr 
Primakov said in Cairo: “It 
is clear that the present 
deadlock Is the result of the 
feet that Israel’s government 
has deviated from the agree- 
ments and understandings 
concluded by the previous 
government 

"Than can be no forward 
movement towards a Middle 
East peace settlement unless 
each country complies with 
the agreements it has con- 
cluded with its neighbours." 
he said. 

Russia has stressed the 
need for simultaneous 
advances to be made in 
Israel's separate negotiations 
on Palestinian self-rule, the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from south Lebanon and the 
return of territory to Syria. 
Mr Primakov rejected the 
idea of compromise propos- 
als aimed at overcoming the 


ate Islamist parties such as ment. Now people are no 
the Movement far a Peaceful longer afraid, and they are 
Society (MSP) as an accept- working together.” 


The protests were a reaction from the grass roots 
rather than the leadership of the legal opposition 


current crisis. 

Israeli and Palestinian 
negotiators are due to meet 
in Washington next week, 
though both sides are doubt- 
ful that any breakthrough is 
likely. 

David Levy, Israel's for- 
eign minister, has not been 
mandated by the Israeli cabi- 
net ,to make any commit- 
ment m .the key Palestinian 
demands of an end to new 
Jewish settlement building 
inArab areas and an Israeli 
troop withdrawal from the 
West Bank. 

Yassir Arafat, the presi- 
dent of the Palestinian 
Authority, has already 
deemed the discussions “a 
waste of time”. 

Mr Primakov's visit fol- 
lows a call by President 
Mubarak of Egypt earlier 
this year for Russia to play a 
more active role in energis- 
ing the stalled negotiations, 
as a counterweight to the 
perceived pro-Israeli stance 
of the US. Russia, as an offi- 
cial though marginalised co- 
sponsor of the process, now 
appears keen to use its ties 
In the region to balance US 
influence. 

Russian arms supplies to 
Iran, its support for a softer 
approach to Iraq and its 
close ties with the Syrian 
milit a r y, have been viewed 


by observers as clear signs, 
of its wish to cement ties in. 
particular with states wife 
which the US has poor rela- 
tions. 

This week Mr Primakov 
shuttled between Israel, and. 
Syria to carry messages 
between the two govern-, 
ments. 

He has offered Russian/ 
participation in the monitor- 
ing of areas in southemLat 
anon and northern Israeli, to 
which Israeli forces and ffijr' 
boll ah military units dashed 
yesterday when HizboUah 
killed two Israeli-backed mil- 
itiamen and Israel launched - 
its 72nd airborne rocket 
attack this year inside Leba- 
non. 

Mr Primakov's efforts 
have also concentrated on 
restarting Israeli -Syrian dis- 
cussions. stalled for 18 
months, on the return of the 
Israeli-occupied Golan 
Heights to Syria. 

Syria yesterday strongly' 
denied that it had met Israeli 
military officials at secret, 
talks in Washington. 

Asked whether discussions 
had taken place. Mr Levy 
yesterday said: “Along a 
number of channels, Israel is 
interested in advancing the 
peace process with Syria. I 
can say that the other side is 
showing great interest” 


Brazil money 
market calmer 


By Geoff Dyer in SSo Paulo 

The Brazilian government 
succeeded in bringing calm 
to the currency markets yes- 
terday, after a dramatic dou- 
bling in interest rates on 
Thursday night and a drop 
of a third in the stock mar- 
ket over the seven days 
before. 

Although the authorities 
appeared to have restored 
stability in the short term to 
Brazil's financial markets, 
economists sharply reduced 
their forecasts for economic 
growth in 1996. an election 
year. 

In a recognition of the seri- 
ousness of the speculative 
pressure on the currency, 
the central bank increased 
monthly base rates from L5S 
per cent to 3.05 per cent, 
which on an annualised 
basis represented a rise from 
20.7 per cent to 43.4 percent. 

By mid-afternoon yester- 
day, the real had appreciated 
slightly against the dollar 
and spreads on Brazilian 
Brady bonds had narrowed. 
Analysts estimated that Bra- 
zil's international reserves 
fell by 85bn-S7bn last week 
as the authorities sold dol- 
lars to defend the currency. 

Economists argue that 
Brazil's currency is the most 
vulnerable in the region to a 
speculative attack, because 


of the government’s large 
budget and current account 
deficits. 

Brazil’s exchange rate pol- 
icy of gradual depreciation 
against the dollar is the cen- 
trepiece of its anti-inflation 
economic strategy. 

The SSo Paulo stock 
exchange's Bovespa index of 
leading companies was l per 
cent lower at 8766 points in 
mid-afternoon, as investors 
were attracted by the higher 
returns in the fixed income 
market. Since trading 
opened last Thursday, the 
market has fallen 32.3 per 
cent 

Andre Loes, economist at 
Bozano, Simonsen in Rio de 
Janeiro, reduced his forecast 
for 1998 growth from 4 per 
cent to 2.5 per cent as a 
result of the interest rate 
hike. The recent recovery in 
the civil construction sector 
could be smothered, he said 

Economists said that 
higher interest rates would 
lead to an improvement in 
the trade balance, because of 
reduced imports of consumer 
durables, but could cause 
the budgk deficit to rise to 6 
per cent of GDP. 

The central bank contin- 
ued to inject cash into the 
financial system yesterday 
by buying short-term paper. 
On Thursday, the authorities 
bought back Slbn of bonds. 


Diego Maradona makes his eighth farewell 
to football after revival of drug rumours 


The great Argentine footballer may 
really be ready to hang up his boots 
this time, writes Jimmy Burns 


D iego Maradona, still con- 
sidered by many as one of 
the greatest footballers of 
all time, this week marked his 37th 
birthday by announcing he was 
quitting the gam e . 

During one of the most contro- 
versial of sporting careers, Mara- 
dona has “ r etir ed” on seven previ- 
ous occasions, only to bounce back 
again in a blaze of publicity. 
However, there are indications 
that this time it could really be the 

“Hie footballer in me has come 
to an end. Nobody's sadder than 
me, " Maradona said in a TV broad- 
cast as he prepared for what he 
called his “saddest birthday". The 
player told viewers that he had 
promised his father last month he 
would quit if ever reports of his 
long-term drug habit resurfaced. 

The Argentine media have been 
reporting this week that Maradona 
last Sunday failed his second dop- 
ing test in less than two months 
after a lacklustre performance with 
ins team, Boca Juniors. It was 
reported on Thursday, however, 
that the test results were negative. 

Two factors explain Maradona’s 
survival until now as a player 
despite a drug habit that had its 
origins when he played for. Barce- 


lona from 1982 to 1985. 

First, there is his extraordinary 
physical resilience. This has 
allowed him to pull back from 
injury and the brink of self-destruc- 
tion to produce moments of foot- 
ball magic that have not generally 
been drug-induced. 

The clearest example of this was 
in the 1986 World Cup in Mexico, 
where he brilliantly led his team to 
victory, notwithstanding his infa- 
mous “hand of God” goal against 
England, 

Second. Maradona has spent 
most of his career in his native 
Argentina, enjoying huge popular- 
ity and virtual immunity from any 
long-term sanction. The Argentine 
football authorities and the govern- 
ment have rallied around this 
national hero whenever he has 
risked international disgrace. 

During the 1990s he has been 
closely identified with the govern- 
ment of President Carlos Menem, 
whose Peronist party has always 
claimed the loyalty of most Argen- 
tine football fans. 

In 1994, after Maradona was 
thrown out of the World Cop finals 
in the US after testing positive for 
a “cocktail" of drugs. President 
Menem wrote personally to Joflo 
Havelange, president of Fifa, 



Hand of God: Diego Maradona makes the sign of the cross while playing 
in an international match far Argentina Atsoorr 


appealing for clemency from foot 
ball's governing body. 

Mr Menem, who .fancies his own 
skills at football, has also been 
linked to a rather lenient attitude 


adopted by his country's judiciary 
whenever Maradona has found 
himself before the courts. 

Yet lately Maradona's status as a 
deml-god has come under increas- 


ing strain. Friends, club officials, 
and doctors, have broken a conspir- 
acy of silence to express publicly 
their fears For Maradona’s mental 
and physical health. 

** every comeback has proved a 
little more difficult, his latest this 
year has veered between tragedy 
and farce. Maradona prepared by 
training with Ben Johnson, the 
Canadian sprinter stripped of 
Olympic glory for taking drugs. 

Soon after he started playing 
3gain with Boca Juniors, Maradona 
tested positive - only to deny the 
charge in conspiratorial terms 
wmch even some of his own sup- 
porters found difficult to take sen- 
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MPs to probe claims Smoothing ride to market destination 


on 


By George Parker; Brian . 
and Jamas Buxton 


Tire • formula which, 
guarantees Scotland, Wales 
Northern Ireland bil- 
ious of pounds more pubMc 
Spending than Rn ginr^fl Jg to 
come under scrutiny by the 
' Commons Treasury commit- 
tee for the first tbnte. 

The inquiry into the Bar- 
nett formula will delight 
English regional develop- 
ment ehinfia who ftm* 

Scotland and Wales have an 
unfair advantage in attract- 
ing inward investment and 
in the public service 
provision. : 

The Treasury committee 
has not looked' at the for- 
mula since it was set up in 
1978, and the work could pro- 
vide ammunition for 
MPs who say it is no longer 
sustainable. Giles Radtce, 
the committee's Labour 
chairman, said: "There is a 
feeling that Scotland and 
Wales are unfairly advan- 
taged. Maybe we win allay 
some of those fears, or 
maybe not” 

Gordon Brown; the' chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, h e** , 
steadfastly defended the for- 
mula on the grounds that it 
win provide a firm ftmmriai 
base for the newly devolved 
parliament in Scotland and 


assembly in Wales. The 
Treasury aaiijj-’ “It is apt 
somethhig we are-iuokireiat 
c^Erenfly. ,, 

But Mr Brc^m.is fiacing 
growing pressure from 
English Labour ’ISPs," who 
say the Scots end Welsh are 
using higher levels of public 
spend tog to poach inward 
i n ve s tm ent projects. " 

MPs ftom the north-east of 
England' are particularly agi- 
tated, arguing that their 
region is already lagging 
behind Scotland economi- 
cally. Eaxlfer this week. Sir 
George Russell, chairman of 
the Northern Development 
Company, called for . ihie for- 
mula tp he sc rapped. 

The Barnett ' formula, 
named after the 1970s 
Labour Treasury minister 
Joel Barnett, was designed 
to -reflect the particular 
geographical and demo- 
graphic <wwi > n , » w , s in Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern 

Tr olaruT 

The Treasury says the for- 
mula took into account a 
sparsity of population, 
higher levels of mortality 
and the cost of building 
roads inremote rural areas. 
It dU not consider economic., 
fectcre such as the standard 
of living or gross domestic 
product The result is that 
public spending per head in 


Scotland is ' 23 per cent 
higher than in England. Itis 
,1B percent blgftg- in Wales 
.asuL&T per cent hi ghfr in 
Nor&fiin lreiand. ■ ■ ■ 

During -the general elec- 
tion Michafil Forsyth, the 
Cangoryathfe Scottish secre- 
tary, warned that if Scot- 
land's actual pending needs 
were . re-assessed, the Trea- 
suty could justify cutting 
the. Scottish Office budget 

22J3m QAm) from: £14-5bn. 
N fifea el Ancram, the Conser- 
vatire constitutional affairs 
sp^fennan, -said it wasright 
to^toider whriher the for- 
m'&a- was working to the 
advantage of the whole UK. 

' Development officials in 
six* fingli&h regions called 
yesterday for changes in the 
Htol rdmtlnn of p iihti c iq wnA - 

- i ag-abd s t at e aid to industry. 

. -Jchn Copbay chainnan of 
inward, the north-west’s 
agency, said the 
higher levels . of public 
money enjoyed by Scotland 
and Wales were “disgrace- 
fid” and the issue needed to 
be resolved before devolu- 
tion was implemented. In 
the west country counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, Paul 
.Davies,' -director- of South 
West Enterprise, called for a 
royal commission to exam- 
ine the way. government 
spending was allocated. 


French utilities Financier 
group may bid &«*<» 
for the ‘Tube’ us court 


By Virginia Marsh 


Compagnie G6n6rale des 
Eaux, the diversified French 
utilities group* said yester- 
day that it would consider 
bidding for London Under- 
ground if tiie “Tube' railway 
system were put up forsale, 
but stressed that its main 
interest would be in the 
operational side. - 

The government is 
beHeyied to be considering a 
structure in which a major- 
ity stake in the infrastruc- 
ture company would he sold 
to the private sector bpt a 
train-operating u cbifnpaiiy 
could remain publicly 
owned. ‘ !' 

“We are not keen to take 
on much risk In infrastruc- 
ture. to; become a World 
Bank type of proviifar,” said 
Jean-Marie Messier, chair- 
man of the private French 
group. “Our skill is. in 
operations and services. We 
will not be interested if the 
main question is just to buy 
the infrastructure.” 

However, Mt Messier said 
CGE, which already has two 
rail franchises in the south 
of Fugfaud . would 
joining a broader consortium 
as long as there were a ser- 
vices element. ■ 

His comments echo those 
of Transdev, the French 
transport company which 
bought the London United 
bus company in July. It has 
said it would he Interested in 
tptring over the operation of 
Underground lines but 
would seek a partner if they 
were sold together with the 
infrastructure. 

The government has 
delayed a decision, partly 
because John Prescott, the 
deputy prime minister, 
would like to maintain a 
public^ector element 

However, a report for the 


government concluded that 
vital investment in the sys- 
tem could take place only if 
it were privatised. London 
Under groun d .estimates that - 
it needs between £1.5bn and 
£2hh ($2£bn€L3bn) over the 
next five years to carry out 
essential improvements to 
timnote, stations and electri- 
cal systems. . 

Speaking in London. Mr 
Mpwrie r said there was no 
cap on CGE's potential 
investment in the UK, which 
could run to some hundreds 
of millions more over tile 
mart tia*?^_ftee^ywg^m 

Invested. ‘ ~ J ; 

Aside from the Cbnhex raO 
franchises, CGE's . main tJK 
int e rests to date' love bddn j 
in water and. waste and in j 
teleconni i cnlcgtiop t ftnbo^i i 
a 40 per cent stake in pen- 
eral Cable. i 

Mr Messier declined to | 
comment on whether , the j 
group would be inte res te d in j 
•. buying a regional electricity 
company, saying the group 
was “reflecting” cm its rirat- 
egy for energy, ft is thought 
that some regional electric- 
ity companies may be com- 
ing up for sale as US owners 
prepare to cash in . their 
investments. 

On General Cable, . he hufi- 
cated that CGB might be pre- j 
pared to dilute its interest as 
part of consolidation, .in the 
highly competitive UK sec- 
tor. The company said this 
month that it would make a 
£35m provision this year to 
cover writedowns and costs 
caused by the scaling back 
of its involvement in deliver- 
ing television to subscribers. 

“We acknowledge that in 
our other businesses we 
have a sustainable market 
share tmt tbat this is not the 
case with. General Cable," he 
said. 


By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 


ANew York judge yesterday 
ruled that Roger Levitt, the 
disgraced financier, should 
be freed from prison on bail 
while the British govern- 
ment continues attempts to 
extradite Ww. - 
' The ruling, in the New 
Yak district court, followed 
two days of legal wrangling 
far the UK courts during 
which the British govern- 
ment admitted it had made 
a serious error in its extra- 
dition application. 

~ The Department off Trade 
tod industry is seeking Mr 
Eevitt’s extradition on the 
grounds that he allegedly 
misled DTI Inspectors over 
Iris links with a London bar- 
ing promotion company. 
International Boxing 
Corporation. 

^Tfce DTI has admitted in 
cour t that it, along with file 
Home Office, made an 
error in the application 
because the offence of 
fSnrishing a false explana- 
tion, which breaches the 
Cbnqmnies Act, was not a 
crime for which, under UK 
law, a person could be 
extradited. 

However, it is nonetheless 
maintaining its efforts to 
have Mr Levitt returned,' 
claiming the US authorities 
are still free under their 
^liberal” laws and treaty 
obligations to return him if 
they wish. 

It is understood the US 
Department of Justice has 
already indicated to the 
British authorities that Mr 
Levitt could be returned to 
the UK. 

Mr Levitt, who was held 
In the Manhattan Correc- 
tional Institute for 10 days, 
was ordered to be freed on 
bail of flm. 


Conservative caucus to 
gather support on Emu 


By John Kampfnw, 

CMefPoiHcaT 

Correspondent _ 


Sir Leon Britiaiv European 
Union vice-president, and 
Lon! Hurd, former Conserva- 
tive foreign secretary, com- 
pounded party leader Wil- 
liam Hague’s troubles 
yesterday by backin g calls 
for a debate about the merits 
of monetary union. 

The interventions came in 
spite of an attempt by the 
shadow cabinet to rally 
round the new leader and 
his stated position of repos- 
ing UK participation in a 
single currency far up to 10 

years. . . 

Michael Howard, shadow 
foreign secretary, criticised 
Michael Heseltine and Ken- 
neth Clarita, former cabinet 

colleagues who. have taken 
charge of a pro-European 
caucus, Conservative Main- 
stream. within the party. Mr 
Heseltine. was deputy prime 
minister and Mr Cterise was 
chancellor of th e exch ugneg 
in John Major's goreranenL 


"Mr Heseltine is using the 
sumo arguments which, were 
used to enter . the ERM and 
we knew how much damage 
that dW," Mr Howard said. 

Mr Hague said he would 
sot allow “a small minority 
of Conservatives’* to “hold 
our party to ransom”, 
although he reiterated that 
all backbenchers had a free 

vote on the issue. . 

Conservative Mains tr eam , 
which rfowis about a quar- 
ter of. Conservative back- 
benchers,' is expected to hear 
more challenges to the 
shadow cabinet’s position to 
Europe when the group 
holds its second annual con- 
ference next Thursday. Mr. 
Clarke will be among the 
speakers. " 

MT Hague's authority will 
face a further test when MPs 
debate the Amsterdam 
treaty, - which was signed by 
the gov e rnm ent in June, is 
As -the government pub- 
lished the bill ratifiring the 
treaty, Mr Howard said it 
marked- “an unacceptable' 
step towards an integrated 


federal superstate and away 
from the Conservative vision 
of an enlarged competitive, 
decentralised flexible 
Europe” - . 

Lord Hurd said that while 
he had never been ‘'enthusi- 
astic'’ about Emu, the Con- 
servative party “must not 
pin itself now to a position 
which might, when the next 
Section comes, turn out to 
be not so much foolish as 

incredible”. 

Sir Lean, in a speech to a 
Conservative dinner tonight, 
will argue that “a cross- 
party coalition -for the Euro” 
would be “the best way to 
prevent the British debate 
degenerating Into a competi- 
tive Dutch auction in Euro- 
scepticism”. Tony Blair, the 
prime minister, has raised 
the prospect bf Including 
centrist figures from other 
parties such as Mr Clarke 
and Faddy Ashdown, the 
liberal' Democrat leader, in 
a joint pro-Emn campaign. 


Editorial emnmmt. Page 6 
Fanlt hne widens. Page 7 


Railtrack may come to rescue of beleaguered London & Continental Railways 


L ondon & Continental 
Hallways’ hopes of a 
smooth passage to the 
stock market have been 
dashed by a swirl of reports 
that the £5.4bn ($9bn) 
high-speed Channel tunnel 
rail link it is promoting is in 
trouble. The tunnel joins 
England and France. 

Senior executives of the 
company have been forced 
on the defensive over the 
past few days, issuing deni- 
als that the T fok itself ami 

the flotation planned for 
second half of 1998 are in 
difficulties; 

However, moves that 
could end fri a reshaping of 

the schema are clearly afoot. 
Halftrack, the privatised rail 
in frastr u cture company, has 
bad two meetings with LCR 
in recent weeks to dismiss if 
and how it might become 
involved in the project . 

“Our options range freon ' 
taking the whole lot on 
[though train operations 
would be contracted out] to 
becoming a partner in the 
project,” said Richard 
Middleton, Rail track’s com- 
mercial director. 

This could include Rail- 
track taMng an equity stake 
in LCR or cutting a revenue- 
sharing deal yrnflar to the 
one signed earlier this 
month with Virgin Railways. 

The City is generally keen 
on the prospect of Railtrack 
expanding its portfolio. The 
company has very low gear- 
ing of some 20 per cent 
But analysts say tiiis will 
change as Railtrack steps up 
large-scale investments and 
warn there could be a risk of 
the company o vers t retching 
itself if it also wants to play 
a leading role in the London 
Underground privatisation. 

LCR’s carefully orches- 
trated campaign to Waim up 


the City started well In July 
with a presentation to ana- 
lysts. But it hit a rocky 
partrh lagf month when the 
company pot out the briefest 
of interim statements. 

"There was a successful 
meeting in the summer but 
they have lost mo m ent um , 
putting the flotation in 
doubt,” said one analyst 

Srnnp analysts had expec- 
ted a meeting with LCR’s 
senior management team on 
October 15, while others had 
been awaiting much greater 
detail on the company’s 
progress. 


Eorostar: making the tunnef liiifc 


Railtrack’s 
options ‘range 
from taking the 
whole lot on to 
becoming a 
partner in the 
project’ 


This presentational mix-up 
was compounded by reports 
from Railtrack engineers 
working with LCR’s engi- 
neering team that an was 
not welL 

These two events 
increased the pressure on 
LCR. But concern has also 
been building over several 
months about the perfor- 
mance of the Eurostar train 
service. 

The trains carried 4.54m 
passengers in the first nine 
months of 1997. 20 per cent 
mere than in the same 1996 
period. But this was stED too 
few to achieve the 6.7m fore- 
cast for the year as a whole 
in a recent forecast by Euro- 
tunnel, operator of the Chan- 
nel tunnel. 

Adam Mills, LCR chief 



executive, says revenues 
have risen faster than pas- 
senger numbers because 
Eurostar is attracting more 
first-class passengers and 
gpTUng more full-fare tickets. 
Despite these assurances. 


analysts remain cautious. 

LCR knew when it won a 
999-year concession to build 
and operate for the 68-mile 
Hnir between London St Pan- 
eras and the Channel tunnel 
that it was taking on a chal- 


lenging teqy 

The unfortunate precedent 
of Eurotunnel, which has 
undergone several financial 
restructurings, showed the 
risks of large-scale transport- 
related construction pro- 
jects. 

LCR has done its utmost 
tO dittanrp i tsftif from EuTO- 
tunneL excluding contrac- 
tors from its list of founding 
shareholders and emphasis- 
ing other differences. 

Even so, the size of the 
fundraising unfl its complex- 
ity, have posed a challenge 
in themselves. Mr Mills 
insists' that tbe'£3bn capital 
costs of the prefect are little 
changed from estimates of 
two-and-a-half years ago. 

But when contingencies 
are made for all the risks 
and working capital and fin- 
ancing costs added in, the 
total fteawwai requirement 
rises to £5.4bn. This is to be 
split into an equity issue of 
nearly £lbn a £900m bond 
issue and £&5bn of bank 
debt. To spread the risks, 
LCR’s night founding share- 
holders have said they are 
ready to welcome any part- 
ners who can add value. 

Supporters of the project 
believe it will make too 
important a contribution to 
the UK transport network to 
be allowed to fail. The pro- 
fessional reputation of its 
shareholders - including 
bankers SBC Warburg, the 
Bechtel project management 
group. Virgin and National 
Express - are also riding on 
the link. 

But there is no denying 
that the events of the past 
two weeks have made the 
promoters' task harder. 


Charles Batchelor 
Charis Gresser 
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Helmut keeps 
a seat warm 


Perhaps Helmut Kohl, the 
German chancellor, knows 
some thin g about British politics 
that William Hague has yet to 
learn. For while Mr Hague, the 
Conservative party' leader, was 
rallying his troops this week to 
save the pound. Mr Kohl was 
discreetly preparing for its abo- 
lition. 

Mr Kohl's effort to keep a seat 
for the UK on the board of the 
European central bank shows 
two thing s: first a belief that 
European monetary union will 
exercise an irresistible attrac- 
tion for Britain; and second that 
this will happen sooner than the 
British Treasury seems to 
expect 

Mr Hold's suggestion should 
focus the attention of the anti- 
euro warriors on another dan- 
ger. What if all six seats were 
filled when Britain did get 
round to Joining Emu? Britain 
might then have to accept a 
junior place to, say. Portugal, in 
Europe’s supreme monetary 
authority. And this would fol- 
low a period of steady loss of 
influence over discussions 
between the Big Three eco- 
nomic powers - those of the dol- 
lar. the yen and the euro. 

Such fears doubtless explain 
why Gordon Brown, the UK 
chancellor, clothed his state- 
ment on Emu on Monday in 
such fulsome rhetoric. Emu Is 
good, he said, and Britain wants 
to be in it. That was the mes- 
sage which Mr Kohl has pre- 
sumably heard and which sent 
the Tories into another interne- 
cine spat. 

The small print was rather 
different. The Treasury’s 40- 
page analysis, which accompan- 
ied Mr Brown's Commons state- 
ment. is littered with gloomy 
thoughts about the lack of con- 
vergence between tbe economic 
cycles in the UK and the conti- 
nent Without more synchroni- 
sation, it warns, the other bene- 
fits could be as nothing. And. 
getting into the groove of its 
master's voice, it says this could 
take some time. 

Important benefits 

However, the document also 
sets out important benefits, 
especially the boost to invest- 
ment from low inflation, fewer 
exchange rate worries and 
lower interest rates - with per- 
haps less giddy swings in out- 
put growth. 

The path towards Emu could 
itself produce lower and less 
volatile interest rates. The pres- 
ent 1 percentage point gap 
between UK and German 10- 
year bond yields shows that 
there is still a lot to play for. 


The gap dropped sharply from 
about 1A points in May, when 
the new government put the 
Bank of England in charge of 
interest rates: and it fell again 
thin month, when the markets 
thought the government 
intended to join the single cur- 
rency soon after 1999. 

Potential risk 

Lower, stabler interest rates 
in anticipation of Emu could 
themselves lessen a potential 
risk of British entry. They could 
wean British householders 
away from floating rate mort- 
gages to fixed rates. The UK's 
£400bn of mortgage debt, repre- 
senting 57 per cent of national 
output, makes its economy 
more sensitive to interest 
changes than other European 
countries. 

Further convergence of inter- 
est rates would also help the 
government's finances. James 
Capel, the broker, estimates 
that a 1 percentage point reduc- 
tion in all UK interest rates 
would save £7bn in interest on 
the national debt - the equiva- 
lent of about 4p off income tax. 

These, and the advantages of 
a transparent single market for 
businesses (particularly in the 1 
financial sector) may ultimately i 
be more important than seats at i 
the high table. 

If Mr Kohl is right, and Mr 
Brown is to be taken at is word, 
what now must be done? Hav- 
ing almost ruled out entry in 
this parliament, the government 
may be looking at a date soon 
after 2002. Its influence over the 
phasing of the economic cycle 
by then will be limited, but it 
can bear down on inflation. 
Indeed, Mr Brown hinted that 
he might tighten the inflat ion 
target from the present 2!/i per 
cent. 

This would suggest higher UK 
interest rates and perhaps a 
(temporarily) stronger pound. 
P ainf ul as this would he in the 
short term, it would help to 
bring economic growth down 
more rapidly to its long term 
trend rate. Whether. or not this 
helped economic convergence, it 
would convince the markets 
that the UK is at last serious 
about inflation. 

This, above all, is the key to 
joining Emu. It will bring some 
of the long term benefits identi- 
fied by the Treasury, whether 
the UK is in or out Mr Kohl 
doubtless hopes that by such 
means that the UK will follow a 
parallel course to the Emu 
countries, and so slide in with- 
out a jolt Then - who knows? - 
if the Tories shut their eyes, 
they might not feel a thing. 


Everyman in the News * Retail Investors 

Growling at the bears 

John Authers explains how US small investors saved the day by 
seeing this week’s stockmarket slide as a buying opportunity 



meat Company Institute says: If than 700,000. But the majority 
they are retirement orientated, came from retirement savers 
they have a lot of time on their checking their balances. “Most of 
horizon.” them checked they were still 

In 1995, the median investor ‘ ahead Tor the year, and then did 
held $18,000 in three funds, which nothings TOe ‘think -onr inves to rs 
accounted for 36 per cent of his ' know what they’re ' doing,” says 
or her liquid assets. Market gains Fidelity, 
will have boosted these numbers. Across 1 the industry, the help- 

Two-thirds of savers have been lines, installed to guard against a 
investing since before October market 'dive Eke Monday's, 
1987. According to Mr Collins, the appear to " have achieved their 
eye-catching tenfold increase in purpose."- 


T he American small 
Investor may deserve 
an apology from the 
world's professional 
financiers. As the dust 
settled on Monday, after Wall 
Street had suffered its worst 
dail y fall in a decade, anal ysts 
and dealers appeared to be living 
in fear of US small savers. 

The fear was that those savers 
would rush out of the market at 
the first sign of panic, force fund 
managers to sell shares and con- 
vert a correction into a full-blown 
crash. In the event, they kept 
their heads while all about them 
were losing theirs. 

Retail investors now have more 
than £L392bu committed to equi- 
ties through mutual funds - a 
tenfold increase since the Black 
Monday crash of October 1987. In 
the first nine months of this year, 
a net $i76.9bn In new money 
flowed into these f luids . 

Arthur Levitt chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and chief regulator of the 
US securities market had given 
voice to this panic scenario as 
eloquently as anyone. “Investors 
are not as informed as they 
should be.” he said. “This is espe- 
cially troubling because most of 
these new investors have experi- 
enced only a bull market I fear 
that in a downturn those who 
don't understand risk may react 
precipitously and carelessly, at 
great cost to themselves and oar 
markets.” 

This was an amplification of an 
argument first made by Henry 
Kaufman, a former Salomon 
Brothers economist who warned 
of the dangers of new technology. 
The internet and the telephone 
allowed investors to sell their 
funds swiftly at the first sign of 
trouble. He argued that this 
made the situation far more unst- 
able than it had been in 1987. 

By the end of the week, Amer- 
ica's small investors seemed to 
have proved such fears ground- 
less. The market remains vola- 
tile, but for now savers appear to 
have comprehensively out-played 
the professionals at their own 
game. 

While some hedge fund manag- 
ers saw their funds wiped out 
overnight, American private 
investors took Monday’s 550- 
point fall In the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average as a buying oppor- 
tunity. Their bullish attitude 
seems to have been an important 
factor behind Tuesday’s dramatic 
recovery on Wall Street, which 
pulled Asian and European stock 
markets up in its wake. 

On Friday last week, and then 
again on Monday this week, 
plenty of investors contacted 
their mutual fund companies. 
But mast investors did nothing. 

According to an estimate by 
Mutual Fund Trim Tabs, a Calif- 
ornia-based newsletter which 
tracks investment flows into the 
mutual fund industry, a net 


$736m was redeemed from US 
equity funds on Friday of last 
week and Monday of this. This 
was a negligible amount for an 

industry now measuring its 
assets in trillions of dollars. 

The large mutual fund compa- 
nies confirm this. Fidelity Invest- 
ments. the biggest with more 
than $500bn in mutual fund 
assets, reported slight net 
redemptions from equity funds 
on Monday, as some Investors 
shifted into bonds. But, it said, at 
no point had its liquidity been 
tested and redemptions had 
remained far below levels of cash 
put aside to cover them. Van- 
guard, the second -largest fund 
company, reported heavy tele- 
phone call volumes. Its spokes- 
man, with some asto nishm ent, 
said that by tbe end of the day its 
had funds had netted slight 
inflows. 

On Tuesday the market turned 
as it became clear that small 
investors, having held firm, were 
now actively buying. Charles 
Schwab, tbe largest US discount 
broker, recorded its highest ever 
volume on Tuesday with mare 
than im calls in the first two 
days of the week. While the New 
York Stock Exchange had double 
the volume for an average day, 
Schwab had triple. 

Schwab's overnight buy orders 
for Individual equities out-num- 
bered sell orders by three to one. 
Traditional retail brokers discov- 
ered the same phenomenon. One 
New York broker found 22 mes- 
sages from clients on his voice- 
mail on Tuesday morning - one 
in a state of panic and wanting to 
sell out, the other 21 a sking 
where the best buying opportuni- 
ties were. 

The news from retail investors 
sparked Tuesday's impressive 
rally in New York. While volatil- 
ity has continued, tbe wholesale 
“meltdown" has, at least for now, 
been averted. 

So who exactly is the US small 
investor, and why did he or she 
play the market so well? This 
group of people had many differ- 
ent motives and objectives, but 
two broad stereotypes are dis- 
cernible. 

The first is the mutual fond 
saver. There are 40m of these. 
Most of them are “baby-boomers" 
bom in the years after the end of 
the second world war, according 
to a comprehensive survey by the 
Washington-based Investment 
Company Institute, the trade 
association for the industry. Two 
years ago. their median age was 
44, and 42 per cent still had 
dependent children living at 
home. Their median income was 
$60,000. 

In surveys. 84 per cent say 
retirement saving is their main 
goal Most of them have more 
than a decade to wait until retire- 
ment, which In the US still sel- 
dom comes before the age of 65. 
As John Collins of the Invest- 


assets once then does not mean 
that 90 per cent of the money is 
new to the market: 58 per cet of 
the gain was created by invest- 
ment performance. 

All the largest fund managers 
reported record volumes of calls 
from customers on Monday, with 
Fidelity alone receiving more 


• The second group of small 
investors are the so-called “hob- 
byists” who take advantage of 
opportunities to trade swiftly and 
cheaply in equities, using inter- 
net trading, 24-hour telephone 
lines and Teal-time quotes on 
cable television. 

These investors appear to have 


The savers 
seized the 
chance 

I nvestors in Europe seem to 
have learned, like their US 
counterparts, that it can pay 
to Indulge in bargain-bunting 
when the equity markets torn 
ugly, writes Philip Coggan. 

This week has sera no sign of 
panic selling by private investors 
and plenty of evidence that small 
savers are stepping into the 
breach when professionals run 
scared. “A lot of clients of inde- 
pendent financial advisers have 
seen the correction as a buying 
opportunity - they have bought 
into the concept that things 
really are different from 10 years 
ago,” says Bob Page, marketing 
director at HOI Samuel in Lon- 
don. 

There were signs of increased 
activity. Sharelink, the specialist 
UK retail stockbroker, said that 
volumes on Tuesday were 30 per 
cent higher than normal, and on 
Wednesday, 15 per cent higher 
but business was returning to 
normal by the end of the week. 
Investors were snapping up 
those Asian-related stocks, such 
as HSBC and Cable & Wireless, 
which had suffered the most in 
the correction. 

Fidelity Brokerage in the UK 
said that sellers outnumbered 
buyers by five-to-one but the pat- 
tern reversed Itself in the after- 
noon as Wall Street and Euro- 
pean markets rallied. 

In the rest of Europe the com- 
mon response seems to have 
been one of magisterial inactiv- 
ity. Guinness Flight which runs 
mutual funds round the world, 
said that in Europe, activity was 
quiet, with fewer redemptions 
than normal. It was a case of 
“business as usual”, said SBC in 
Baste with no sign of panic. 

remained supremely confident 
throughout Monday's slide. 
Schwab conducted a random sur- 
vey of 500 of its callers on Tues- 
day, and found that 92 per cent of 
them claimed to have expected a 
market correction, while 81 per 
cent planned to buy “more stocks 
at lower prices”. 

Such a stalwart attitude not- 
withstanding, the market has not 
quite lost its fear of the US small 
investor. Russ Kinell, head of 
research at Mornings tar, the Chi- 
cago-based mutual fund rating 
agency, suggested a long-term 
bear market might still create 
problems. “Everyone's sitting on 
pretty nice gains now," he says. 
“My own impression is that you 
need a real bear market to really 
shake people's confidence.” 
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Talented Tallis so hard on us mortals 


From Mr George AJandcL 

Sir, Professor Raymond Tallis 
(“Of Plato. Hello!, Nietzsche and 
the meaning of life”. 25-26 Octo- 
ber) may bp an Immensely tal- 
ented fellow, but need he be so 
hard on the rest of us? 

"There are plenty of hours in 
the day. It's the people who do 
nothing who never have time for 
things," he says, thereby induc- 
ing in us ordinary mortals feel- 
ings of despair, which he then 
tells us arc the result oF our lazi- 
ness. giving a further twist to the 
downward spiral of our feelings. 

Has Prof Tallis, in the course of 
his vast reading, never come 
across the saying: “There, but for 
the grace of God, go P*? He criti- 


Frcrftt Mr John IE Webber. 

Sir. PYofessor Raymond Tallis's 
excellent neologisms - for exam- 
ple “theorrhoea” - prompt me to 
suggest that there should be 
some central body for registering 
such words, valuable as means of 
defining human phenomena - 
and combating some that are per- 
nicious. 

My persona] incentive is that I 
have had two (potential orphans) 
in my head for many years and 
should like to have them fostered 
for possible use. They are given, 
with tentative definitions, below. 

To illustrate, I believe Freudian 
theory to be a noruensus so pow- 
erful that 100 years have had to 
pass before it begins to unravel: 
and that it was created by 
hwnentum, namely on urge to 
make a name rather than an 
intention to heal. Now 1 am 
delighted to learn of theorrhoea. 


cises - perhaps rightly - people 
in English departments who 
admire the psychiatrist and critic 
Jacques Lacan, saying that 
Lacan sounds terrific to them 
“because they've never been, any- 
where near a psychiatric illness”, 
yet be sounds as though his own 
attitude to tbe mentally ill would 
be to tell them to buck up and be 
a bit more like Prof Tallis 
himself. 

But just as not all of us have 
the genius needed to write Ham- 
let. so not all of us can read as 
fast as Prof Tallis does; nor do we 
have his total recall, or tbe abil- 
ity to get up at five every morn- 
ing and read or write while the 
family is still asleep, (presumably 


which was certainly involved. 

The proposed Neological Insti- 
tute could evaluate new speed- 
mens. refine definitions, collect 
examples and aim to get entries 
into the dictionary for future use. 
For example: 

• Nonsenses: The fervent pos- 
session by a group of a belief (or 
a set of bellefe) which, to an intel- 
ligent and dispassionate 
observer, is clearly untrue. 

• Humentom: A force, originat- 
ing in the personal drives of 

those engaged in an enterprise, 
which acts to deflect the work 
from its original objective. 

J. W. Webber, 

606 Grenville House, 

Dolphin Square, 

London SWlV 3LR. 

UK 


the sleeping members of his fam- 
ily are with us among the less 
advantaged majority.) 

In the last resort, though. Prof 
Tallis's attitude is surely self- 
defeating: if he cant understand 
why the effect of the interview on 
at least one reader was to make 
him want to curl up and pull the 
duvet over his head, he’ll never 
understand the human condition 
even if he's granted twice the 
40 more years he demands to do 
it In. 

Yours from a foetal position, 

George Mandel, 

Em Karem D-40, 

Jerusalem 95744, 

Israel 


Clinton’s 

greenhouse 

From Mr Michael Jefferson. 

Sir, You reported in your issue 
of October 23 that President Bill 
Clinton had been attacked for 
proposing that the US reduce its 
greenhouse gas emissions back to 
1990 levels within the period 
2008-2012. 

hi fact, this implies a reduction 
of some 15 per cent from expected 
2000 levels, or a reduction of 
about 1.5 per cent a year. 

If the US were to achieve this, 
and continue on such a trajec- 
tory, it would be a real break- 
through. 

Michael Jefferson, 
deputy secretary-general. 

World Energy Council, 

34 St Ja mes’ s Street 
London SW1A 1HD 
UK 


A two-wheeled 
lifestyle change 

From Mr Paul Arbnan. 

Sir, I very much enjoyed Vicky 
Carls fraud's article “Where own- 
ing a car becomes pedestrian” 
(October 25/26); “Where using a 
bicycle gives you a competitive 
edge”, this Dutchman would add. 
It was one of the very few 
articles to indicate that a some- 
what changed lifestyle does bring 
advantages in terms of transport 
efficiency as well as monetary 
rewards. 

We - a family of four - man- 
aged to share a car (their second) 
with friends who never needed it 
at weekends or on holidays, 
when they used their first car. 
This was in the early 1980s. 

When we returned from four 
years in Washington DC at the 
end of 1990 and had had our fill 
with cars, we found we could 
very comfortably do without one 
entirely (well, nearly: we own a 
convertible antique VW Bug kept 
at our house in France). Bicycles, 
buses and trams, trains and 
many taxis, plus the occasional 
rental car, do not add up to even 
one-third of the cost of the com- 
pany car that I declined. 

A cellular phone is of great 
help. We find we arrive on time 
more frequently than before and 
use travel time intensively. We 
make a point of not asking others 
to ferry us around. 

We realise that our approach is 
easier here in the flat country of 
Holland and the manageable city 
of The Hague than elsewhere. 

But so few even take the trouble 
of considering the option. 

Paul Arlman. 

Jan van Nassausfraat 33, 

2596 BM The Hague, 

The Netherlands 
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An incentive for nonsensus 
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Eastern Europe 
Fund, 


Already 
a winner. 



At Baring Asset Management we are 
very proud of die achievements of our 
youngest fond whose performance in its 
first year has been 75-8%*, placing it in 
die top quardle within its peer group. 

We would 5ke to thank all those 
investors who have helped tbe fund to 
grow to over US$200 million. 

The performance of this award 
winning fund complements the strong 
performance of oar range of European 
equity funds. 

For more information on the Baring 
Eastern Europe Fund please contact your 
financial adviser. 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


B ritain should be 
entering an ere of 
decentralised. . har- 
mony. A month 
has passed since Scotland 
and Wales voted for devolu- 
tion and the government is 
about to announce for 
regional development agen- 
cies in England, instead, the 
UK’s regions and nations are 
fighting like ferrets in a- 
sack. 

It all began with allega- 
tions from English regions 
that the Welsh Development 
Agency and Locate in Scot- 
land, the official inward- 
investment agencies, were 
poaching jobs - a charge 
they vehemently denied. 
Then this week Sir George 
Russell, chairman of the 
Northern Development Com- 
pany, the investment agency 
for the north-east, threw 
another rock into the 
already turbulent pool. 

Speaking at the North- 
East Chamber of Com- 
merce's annual dinner, he 
complained bitterly that the 
north was suffering from dis- 
crimination in favour of 
Wales and Scotland. 

They enjoyed dispropor- 
tionate public f unding for 
television, tourism, sports 
and roads, he argued - and 
even lottery grants were 
skewed in their favour. He 
railed against the so-called 
Barnett formula, the system 
governing the distribution of 
public money between 
England. Scotland and 
Wales. 

Under it. Scotland and 
Wales received respectively 
23 per cent and 16 per cent 
more Identifiable govern- 
ment spending per head 
than England did. Since the 
formula was introduced 20 


Britain's regions are squabbling over the distribution of public funds, writes Brian Groom 

The Disunited Kingdom 


years ago, he said, Scotland 
had become one of Britain's 
wealthiest regions, yet the 
formula had not been 
altered. 

“The Barnett for mula is no 
longer necessary or just," Sr 
George went on. "Despite 
our success in recent years, 
we are now the poorest 
region of the UK, and 

funds should he diverted to 
Englis h regions such as the 
north. There should be a 
conscious effort not just to 
create a level playing field 
but to tip the playing field in 
our direction.” 

Sir George was saying 
publicly what many English 
development officials had 
hitherto said only in private. 
His speech provoked a series 
of calls for changes in foe 
way public spending a nd aid 
to industry is distributed, 
and now the Commons Trea- 
sury committee is launching 
an Inquiry into the Rarr»»*t 
formula. This ferment of 
controversy presents a for- 
midable challenge to the 
Labour government’s sense 
of fairness and desire for 
regional resurgence. 

But is Sir George right? 
From the paint of view of 
the north of England, the 
answer is yes. 

For all its success in 
attracting foreign invest- 
ment from Nissan, Fujitsu, 
Samsung and Siamwna the 
north-east's GDP per head, 
at S3 per cent of the UK 
average, is 10th out of 12 UK 
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regions - ' ahead only of 
Wales and Northern Ireland. 
Twenty-five years ago it was 
nearly 90 per c ent of the UK 
average. 

The north-east has 
Britain’s highest proportion 
of households dependent on 
Family Credit or Income 
Support, and its 8 per cent 
unemployment rate is 
topped only by Merseyside. 
True, it does enjoy the sec- 
ond highest level of public 
spending', per head in 
En gland , after the north- 
west. But all the English 
regions - averaging £3,743 - 
are way behind Wales at 


£4,352, Scotland at £4.6X4 and 
Northern Ireland at £5439. 

If the case for higher 
spending is based on need, 
that would justify a reason- 
ably high share of public 
spending: the north-east bag 
the lowest GDP per head in 
mainland Britain, though its 
unemployment, at 5.9 per 
cent, is little above the 54 
per cent UK average, 

Scotland has the harder 
case to defend. Twenty-five 
years ago its GDP per head 
was 92 per cent of the UK 
average; by 1995 it was more 
than 97 per cent, behind Lon- 
don, the south-east, the east- 


ern region and the East Mid- 
lands. The Barnett formula, 
created in 1978 by Joel (now 
Lord) Barnett, then Treasury 
chief secretary, was based on 
an assessment of Scotland’s 
needs. Critics say It set 
spending slightly above 
what Scotland needed even 
then - and has become mare 
generous gin 

Scotland’s declining popu- 
lation has increased the 
level of spending per head, 
despite a revision in 1992. 
Sometimes the relative gen- 
erosity to Scotland is justi- 
fied on grounds of its cold 
climate and sparse popula- 


tion, but that does not 
explain why spending should 
be above its needs and 
rising. 

Some people justify the 
spending on different 
grounds. In March, the pro- 
independence Scottish 
National Party scored a hit 
when it forced the Treasury 
to accept that if 90 per cent 
of ofi revenues were appor- 
tioned to Scotland, then the 
country bad contributed a 
net £27bn to file Exchequer 
since 1979. The SNP failed, 
however, to convince people 
that the surplus continues. 
Scottish Office statisticians 


said that even if all the oil 
money had gone Scotland’s 
way, the country would stQl 
have received £6bn more in 
state funds in 1994-95 than it 
contributed in tax revenues. 

So, if there are widening 
regional income disparities 
in the UK and if the Barnett 
formula is under attack, 
then how wjH the govern- 
ment respond? Tony Blair, 
the prime minister, has 
ordered Margaret Beckett, 
the trade and industry secre- 
tary. to draw up a "concor- 
dat” to prevent wasteful bid- 
ding between regions for 
investment. 

She is believed to have 
proposed that the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry’s 
industrial development unit 
should approve all aid pack- 
ages, rather than just those 
for English regions. Civil 
servants from Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales 
would sit on the unit, and 
serious disputes would be 
resolved by ministers. This 
ran into fierce opposition 
from Ron Davies, the Welsh 
secretary, and the search is 
on for a formula that will 
achieve the same effect with- 
out cutting across Scottish 
and Welsh devolution. 

Something is likely to be 
agreed to meet English com- 
plaints. Hidden incentives 
such as sweeteners for prop- 
erty. roads and training 
schemes should all be 
included, say critics. Since 
everyone is supposed to be 


working to common Euro- 
pean Union and UK rules, it 
will be hard to resist calls 
fen: the system to be more 
transparent. 

More broadly, the govern- 
ment is reconsidering aid to 
Industry as part of its com- 
prehensive spending review. 
Regional selective assistance 
is biased towards Scotland, 
Wales, and to a lesser extent 
northern England. Critics 
say this is 25 years out of 
date: if aid is to continue, it 
should be spread more equi- 
tably. and become flexible 
enough to help deprived 
pockets of the south. 

A growing number of 
voices say Britain should be 
weaning itself off such subsi- 
dies altogether - though it is 
undear whether the govern- 
ment review will bring about 
the state of affairs that such 
critics desire. 

The Barnett formula is the 
trickiest problem. Having 
failed to tackle the issue 
before the referendums in 
Scotland and Wales, there 
would be an outcry there if 
the government changed the 
rules now. Pressure from 
England is growing, how- 
ever, and some Scottish 
devolutionists privately 
admit the formula cannot 
continue much longer with- 
out reform. The riming and 
extent of the changes will be 
crucial. 

The fear is that all this 
will provoke disillusion with 
the move towards decentral- 
ised government. It was to 
be expected, perhaps, that it 
would unleash rivalry as 
well as creative energy. The 
test for Britain will be the 
maturity with which its con- 
stituent parts handle the 
argument 


Everyone does it 

Gwen Robinson on corporate Japan’s a dmi ssion of links with gangsters 


T hese are trying, yet 
strangely comfort- 
ing times for corpo- 
rate Japan. The bal- 
looning gangster-payoff 
scandal, which began with 
the country’s top securities 
houses, has spread far 
beyond financial circles to 
drag other prestigious com- 
panies into the mud. 

Unlike previous scandals, 
this one shows no signs of 
abating. After the recent 
string of high-level resigna- 
tions and arrests - unprece- 
dented in Japanese corpo- 
rate history - even the most 
cynical observers admit that 
the long-term impact on 
Japan’s shadowy bus i ness 
traditions will be 
profound. 

The latest disclosures 
about corporate payoffs to 
sokaiya, or racketeers, led to 
the resignations this week of 
top executives in the Mitsu- 
bishi group. Other leading 
companies, including Tosh- 
iba and Hitachi, have been 
ensnared in the investiga- 
tion. More will follow. At 
last count, nearly 20 execu- 
tives have been arrested, 
more than 65 have resigned 
and one committed suicide 
as a result of recent sokaiya 
investigations. 

The police, previously 
overshadowed by corporate 
investigators in the Tokyo 
prosecutor's office, have now 
weighed in. Last week, they 
seized files containing evi- 
dence Unking more than 20 
top companies to g angs ters. 
More details are to come. 

To legions of Japanese 


executives, who have uneas- 
ily guarded their sordid deal- 
ings with racketeers, the 
spreading scandal may, para- 
doxically, be great news. The 
bright spot in all the muck 
was highlighted by a senior 
Japanese banker this week, 
who remarked: “For the first 
time, the world is beginning 
to see. if not quite under- 
stand, what every Japanese 
executive has long known 
and could not say: everyone 
does it” Until recently, he 
said, no one saw much 
wrong in paying off gang- 
sters, even though it has 
been Illegal since 1982. 

In a consensus culture, 
where every big company 
nestles in a cosy kdretsu 
web of cross-shareholdings, 
this Is a significant revela- 
tion. Only through coDectrve 
disgrace can companies gar- 
ner the strength and the will 
to break entrenched ties 
with corporate racketeers. 

The roots of the sokaiya 
run deep. They are no ordi- 
nary thugs, springing as 
they do from the grey world 
of corporate ethics and regu- 
lations, where rules are 
imprecise and perpetually 
broken, and the concept of 
"face”, or appearances, 
reigns supreme. 

For Japanese companies, 
dealings with sokaiya have 
been like family problems: 
everyone has them, hut 
never discusses them in pub- 
lic. This subspecies of gang- 
ster, often linked with the 
yakuza crime syndicates, 
came into being in the 1980s 
at the behest of companies 


needing to quell shareholder 
dissatisfaction. 

Companies thrived in a 
corporate culture dominated 
by large cross-shareholdings 
between friendly companies 
in mutually beneficial 
long -term deals. In this cul- 
ture, the ri ghts of individual 
shareholder s were seen 35 a 
bad joke, and the average 
annual m eeting - lasted less 
than 20 minutes. But, like 
Frankenstein’s mo nster , the 
sokaiya have made victims 
of their creators. 

■ Sokaiya worm their way 
in. by buying up sm«n par- 
cels of shares in companies 
and presenting themselves 
to 'manag ement as both a 
threat and solution. Armed 
with sensitive information 
about corporate transgres- 
sions or personal indiscre- 
tions of senior managers, 
they extort hush money and 
payments to quieten trouble- 
some shareholders and 
ensure smooth proceedings 
at annual meetings. 

At the height of the specu- 
lative era in the late 1960s, 
there were nearly 7,000 
fuB-time sokaiya, according 
to police. Since then, the 
decline of corporate profit- 
ability and a more active 
stance by the authorities has 
reduced their numbers to 
fewer than 2,000. Despera- 
tion has sharpened their tac- 
tics f»nri their financial liter- 
acy. Annual meetings are 
held under heavy police 
guard and are scheduled on 
several days to spread the 
threat as thinly as possible. 

Many leading companies 


have sokaiya negotiators, 
executives whose sole role is 
to deal with extortionists, 
pay them off and try to use 
them to the company's 
advantage. A recent poll by 
a national newspaper 
showed that 70 per cent of 
large companies have had 
recent rt palings with racke- 
teers. 

Authorities, who under- 
stood the problem as well as 
their corporate counterparts, 
turned a blind eye to the 
practice. A few well-publi- 
cised cases led to the outlaw- 
ing of payments to racke- 
teer in 1962, but penalties 
were negligible - less than 
$3,000 in fines - and few ever 
went to prison. 

Companies that have tried 
to break their ties with rack- 
eteers have rarely got away 
with it One Fuji Photo Film 
executive in charge of deal- 
ing with sokaiya was. in 
spite of 24-hour police guard, 
slashed to death. Another 
vivid account came to light 
after the arrest of senior 
executives of Takashimaya, 
a Japanese equivalent of 
Harrods. Details emerged of 
furtive meetings in toilet 
blocks, and handovers of 
paper bags full of cash. 

It has taken a long time 
for government investigators 
to move on something 
against sokaiya dealings but 
the initial seizure ofg docu- 
ments seized from the big 
brokers exposed a trail of 
indiscretions leading from 
company to company. The 
big question is whether the 
recent stream of disclosures 


has acquired momentum of 
its own. and if so, whether 
the government will hasten 
the process. 

Unintentional or other- 
wise, the sokaiya crackdown 
coincides with the push for 
Big Bang reforms, which win 
require companies to meet 
international standards of 
accounting and disclosure. 
The gnvp rnTwpnt is introduc- 
ing tough new penalties for 
sokaiya dealings. At the 
same time, falling domestic 
demand and a lethargic 
economy are forcing Japa- 
nese companies to look over- 
seas. If they are to succeed 
in further globalisation they 
know they must be scandal 
free. 

The most important rea- 
son behind the changed atti- 
tude towards racketeering is 
a shift in the long-estab- 
lished corporate mindset In 
recent months, ritual apolo- 
gies and resignations by 
deeply-bowing company 
chiefs have become standard 
television fere. Traditionally 
secretive companies, such as 
Nomura Securities, have 
decided to open sharehold- 
ers’ meetings to television 
cameras and the internet 

In the upper echelons of 
management, the growing 
disgrace of the old guard is 
fuelling the rise of new and 
comparatively young execu- 
tives, untainted by old prac- 
tices and underworld deal- 
ings. At least the result win 
force big changes in corpo- 
rate Japanese culture. At 
best it win bring about a 
revolution. 1 


John Willman on how an unstable car may badly dent Mercedes image 

A brand facing a bumpy ride 


C omfort safety, engineering 
and quality. Four words 
that are synonymous with 
the Mercedes-Benz car 
marque - or so Daimler-Benz, the 
German industrial group that owns 
it would like us to believe. 

Persuading drivers that this is so, 
however, has become much harder 
this week, with the news that the 
company's latest model is prone to 
tipping over. Fifteen hundred Mer- 
cedes A*Class mini-cars have been 

recalled after the “Baby Benz” flip- 
ped over in tests at speeds as low as 
eokph (37mph>. 

The company says it will install an 
innovative computer system to stabi- 
lise the car at a cost of DMIOQm 
(£34m) a year. But the publicity has 
cost Mercedes much more in terms 
of the damage to its brand, says 
Brian Boylan of Wolff Olins. the 
branding consultancy. 

“For the first time they have pro- 
duced a car which can be challenged 
on the company’s core values of 
safety, engineering and qualify," be 
says. “This is a very serious blow to 
the brand which is bound to have an 
impact on other models." 

Daimler has been caught out by its 
attempt to stretch the Mercedes 
brand down-market The marque has 
traditionally been confined to the 
luxury end of the market, relying an 
the high standard of its engineering 
lo command a premium price. But 
maintaining such standards is 
costly, and inevitably a niche busi- 
ness. Since the early 1980s, the com- 


pany has been moving into the fam- 
ily car market, first with its 190 
series, then with a people earns-. 

The A-Class is a big step further, 
into the small commuter car market 
where it will compete head-on in 
price with the Volkswagen Golfl To 
maintain the Mercedes standard of 
comfort, the engine is underneath 
the passenger compartment which is 
raised up higher than in comparable 
cars - creating the instability when 
cornering that has compromised the 
brand’s other core values. 

One option for a company wanting 
to move into products that might 
threaten its traditional image is to 
establish a new brand. That is what 
Walt Disney did when it decided to 
produce more films for older audi- 
ences, creating Touchstone to han- 
dle Splash!, the tale of a love affair 
between a man and a mermaid. 

D aiml er already has a secondary 
brand in Smart, the revolutionary 
minicar it has developed with SMH, 
the Swiss watches group that makes 
Swatch. There has been speculation 
that It would develop other new con- 
cept vehicles under the Smart brand. 

But for the owner of a world-class 
brand such as Mercedes, there are 
powerful arguments for stretching 
an existing brand that is widely 
known and admired rather than 
creating a new one. These include 
the ability to charge more fra: the 
product and ease of securing 
approval from investors. 

Walt Disney, again, exemplifies 
fids policy. In addition to creating a 



new brand, it also stretched its tradi- 
tional one to television, toys and hol- 
idays - creating successful premi- 
um-priced products in each category. 

"Walt Disney is not yet in finan- 
cial sendees," says Raymond Perrier 
of Interbrand, the leading branding 
consultancy. “But 1 could imagine it 
would be able to extend its magic 
even there.” 

Perhaps the most successful pro- 
ponent of brand stretch is Virgin, 
the UK group that has expanded 
from music publishing to cinemas, 
drinks, airlines, railways, financial 
ser v ices and cosmetics. According to 


Mr Boylan of Wolff Olins, the secret 
of Virgin’s elasticity lies in the per- 
son of Richard Branson, the charis- 
matic founder of the group. 

“He is a sort of Robin Hood an the 
side of the punter against the robber 
barons seeking to rip them off," he 
says. “He focuses on complex and 
expensive products, cuts through the 
confusion and make s them cheaper 
and simpler for the consumer.” 

Mr Perrier of Interbrand agrees: 
“Richard Branson is a sort of David 
pitted against Goliath - an outsider 
who cocks a snook at tradition and 
is prepared to make mistakes." 

And in portraying hlnwplf in this 
way, Mr Branson creates for his Vir- 
gin brand the sort of emotional iden- 
tification in consumers that is the 
highest prize for the marketeers. 

“The best brands affect how we 
see ourselves and reflect our attitude 
to the world,” says Mr Perrier. 
“They encourage people to say they 
would rather ally themselves with 
this company which touches that 
emotional button rather than with 
another." 

Mercedes had that emotional iden- 
tification among its customers - not 
only in its superb German engineer- 
ing but also for its commitment to 
their safety and that of their family 
and friends. Now it Is in danger of 
losing it because of a botched 
attempt to spread the halo effect to a 
car apparently unable to perform to 
such standards. "It is," says Mr Boy- 
lan, “a case of brand stretch becom- 
ing overstretch." 


Why a rocket 
helped Europe’s 
star rise again 

David Owen on how Ariane 5 consolidated 
the continent’s success in space transport 


I t has been a long, 
sometimes agonising, 
17-montb wait, bnt 
Europe finally suc- 
ceeded this week in re- 
establishing its space cre- 
dentials. 

Thursday’s apparently 
flawless second nilgai on by 
Ariane 5, the largest rocket 
built in western Europe, 
erased the disappointment 
of the spectacular failure of 
the first flight in June last 
year. That one exploded less 
than 40 seconds after tak- 
eoff after a computer soft- 
ware failure. 

This week’s mission puts 
the European space industry 
in a good position to defend 
its hard-won leadership of 
the $3bn-a-year (£1 .8bn) 
commercial satellite-launch- 
ing market amid intensify- 
ing competition. 

Bnt file significance of the 
success extends well beyond 
the narrow, if strategically 
important, confines of the 
space transport sector. Sim- 
ply stated, the launch pro- 
vides a dramatic reaffirma- 
tion of the value of 
European teamwork in the 
sort of high-tech industry in 
which it too often lags. 

As an emotional Alain 
Ben sous san, president of 
France’s Centre National 
d ’Etudes Spatiales, said min- 
utes after the mission: "This 
success is Europe’s success. 
Europe is in the lead In 
space transport. It is not all 
that often that Europe takes 
the lead in high-tech." 

Such success has not come 
cheaply. The European 
Space Agency puts the over- 
all development cost of the 
new rocket, which was origi- 
nally intended to carry 
astronauts as well as satel- 
lites, at Eco5.95bn (£4.Ibn). 

Furthermore, Ariane- 
space, the 53-company Euro- 
pean consortium that has 
more than half of the com- 
mercial satellite-launching 
market, still faces a fero- 
cious battle to maintain its 
market share. 

Even under the best cir- 
cumstances, the first fully 
commercial Ariane 5 mis- 
sion will not take place 
until next year. This would 
follow a final, partly com- 
mercial. test flight in five or 
six months* time. By then, 
at least two potentially for- 
midable new competitors 
may have joined the markeL 
Boeing of the US says its 
Delta HI rocket - which wfll 
have more than twice the 
payload capacity of its pre- 
decessor, Delta n - is on 
schedule for a first launch 
in mid-1998. 

Meanwhile, the first 
rocket to be launched by the 
innovative Sea Launch ven- 
ture is scheduled to take 
flight next October from a 
semi-submersible platform 
exactly on the equator in 
the Pacific Ocean. 



Boeing is heavily involved 
in this project as well, with 
a 40 per cent stake. The 
other shareholders are BSC- 

Energia of Russia with 25 
pcs- cent, Kvaerner of Nor- 
way (20 per cent) and KB 
Ynzhnoye/PO Yuzhmash of 
Ukraine (15 per cent). 

The equatorial launch-site 
should be advantageous 
because the most important 
orbits for communications 
satellites are aligned with 
the equator. This means the 
closer to the equator the 
launch, the less fnel needed 
to position satellites cor- 
rectly. 

Yet following this week's 
success, Europe can at least 
look forward to being 
equipped with the right tool 
to defend its current leader- 
ship position. It can also 
reasonably expect it to 
arrive in full commercial 
service in time for Ariane- 
space to exploit fully cur- 
rent high demand for com- 
mercial satellite launches. 

There seems plenty of 
business to go around, even 
given the proliferation of 
new competition from the 
US, China and others. But 
analysts are already warn- 
ing that this situation will 
not last for ever. This makes 

The launch 
provides a 
dramatic 
reaffirmation of 
the value of 
European 
teamwork in a 
high-tech 
industry 
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it vitally important for 
Europe's prospects of retain- 
ing long-term market lead- 
ership that Ariane 5 earns 
its commercial stripes 
before competition hots up 
farther in the wake of the 
anticipated downturn in the 
satellite market. This week’s 
success clearly increases the 
chances of that 

The main reason for see- 
ing Ariane 5 as the right 
tool is that it has the capac- 
ity to carry much heavier 
payloads than Ariane 4, its 
reliable predecessor. As tele- 
communications satellites 
get bigger and bigger, the 
older rocket is reaching the 
point where it can no longer 
carry heavy enough loads 
for Arlan espace always to 
be able to launch two satel- 
lites at once, an attribute on 
which its competitiveness 
depends. 

Ariane 5’s extra carrying 
capacity would alleviate this 
problem. Jean-Marie Luton. 
Arianespace’s chairman, 
expects file new rocket to be 
capable of carrying a pay. 
load of seven tonnes in 2000 
and possibly eight tonnes by 
2003, compared with about 
4.8 tonnes for Ariane 4. 

He also sees a role for Ari- 
ane 5 in launching light- 
weight, comparatively low- 

altitude “constellation’* sat- 
ellites, used in mobile tele- 
communications, for which 
demand is also rising fast 
Europe will still have to bat- 
tle hard to defend its domi- 
nant position. But. for the 
moment, the pressure is off. 
It was little wonder, given 
the tension of the past 17 
months, that the dominant 
emotion on completion of 
Thursday’s mission was 
relief and not euphoria. 

As Mr Bensonssan point- 
edly observed: "We had to 
live for a year and a half 
under the pressure of not 
having the right to make a 
mistake." 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Oil traders 
await news 
from Iraq 




MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

011 markets entered the 
weekend lacking a clear 
direction, awaiting firmer 
news on Iraq's latest bout of 
shadow-boxing with the 
United Nations. 

Oil prices have gained 
almost a dollar a barrel 
since Tuesday, following 17 
Iraq’s announcement that it 
would not accept US mem- 
bers of the UN Special Com- 
mission monitoring Iraq's 
weapons. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exchange 
the December contract for 
Brent crude was 24 cents 
higher in later trading, at 
$20.32 a barrel, while on the 
New York Mercantile 
Exchange December crude 
traded at $21.34 a barrel up 

12 cents, by midday. 

Traders did not anticipate 

large price increases in the 
Immediate future; the gen- 
eral sentiment was that even 
a possible cessation of Iraqi 
oil deliveries under the UN- 
sponsored “oil-for-food" deal 
had already been factored 
into crude's price rise this 
week. 

Gold also ended the week 
on a nervous note, the Lon- 
don afternoon “fix” up a dol- 
lar from the morning to 
$311.40 per troy ounce, 
although still well down 
from Thursday afternoon’s 
$316.75. 

Kaspar VilUger, the Swiss 
finanw minis ter, on Thurs- 
day appeared to backtrack 
from earlier suggestions that 
the Swiss National Bank 
might sell 1,400 tonnes from 
its total gold reserves of 
2.600 tonnes; however some 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 
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analysts saw his remarks as 
further muddying the 
waters. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange the return to a 
modest equilibrium on 
global equity markets had 
no great influence on most 
base metals. 

While three-months copper 
ended a mere $8 firmer, at 
$2,016 a tonne, aluminium 
closed at $1,634 a tonne, 
$14 down. Tin was $15 up 
by the end of trading, at 
$5,480. 

Nickel outshone the others 
by far. on news that Norilsk 
Nickel is planning a 
significant reconstruction 
programme, with two large 
units probably out of 
production for six months. 
Nickel soared cm the news 
by almost $200, although it 
came back later to dose at 
$6,320, $130 higher than the 
previous dose. 
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GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 
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91.85 

+020 

- tss 

Total 



<11 9^38 

■ WHEAT CST (XOOObu ndn; ceno/SBi buaneO 

Dos 

38X50 

+X7S 38200 33X25 11S8 53013 

Iter 

37400 

-4X25 37X75 37300 

3044 2X706 

•Mf 

381.75 

- 38300 3HX50 

792 X279 

M 

Mlri 

+X» 38X00 38325 

1,172 14^481 

Sop 

39X50 

+2J0 39X50 39050 

to m 

Dae 

39X25 

+125 400.50 397-50 

27 2046 

Ttete 



1X803 104A04 

■ MAIZE CBT (5.000 tu mfn; cents/56b bushel} 

Doc 

27X75 

- 29X75 27723 6T.428194J352 

■v 

28925 

4026 29000 28700 21 05E 105,683 

Hay 

295.00 

+025 29X00 23125 

3095 30009 

Jte 

WQ^ 

+025 30000 23700 

*712 41021 

Sap 

29100 

+100 29X25 2BUU 

155 1727 

Deo 

29100 

+075 2S20O 28850 

3,753 25,448 

Ttete 



N738 40^481 

■ BARLEY UFFE {100 tonnes; £ per tonne} 

nov 

7800 

+015 7705 7725 

13 86 

Jan 

7X75 

+025 7X75 7X75 

30 1085 

Har 

8200 

- — - 

- 509 

Bay 

BITS 

- - - 

23 

tan 

8200 

- - 

6 

Told 



43 1080 

■ SOYABEANS CBT fijOOObs nriti eaotaHte testnl) 

mt 

89X75 

+X75 89200 68150 33050 27000 

are 

69X25 

+175 69700 88000 35033 85087 

Har 

701.75 

+425 70*50 B9X00 

X831 2*132 

•tor 

70X50 

+100 76a 00 70200 

U78 17,125 

Jd 

71225 

+075 71500 70700 

2047 1*700 

AH 

78800 

+200 76X00 70800 

219 90S 

7MM 



K0B31E8941 

■ SOYABEAN OB. CST (80JKXHbs: centa/B^ 

Deo 


40.19 2X30 24.78 

9.126 S1062 

Jre 

25.47 

+023 25.43 2497 

3.763 28040 

tear 

2500 

+045 2810 25.16 

2027 1*864 

H*T 

2806 

+005 2X10 2X22 

1043 8005 

Jte 

2505 

+0*5 2505 232 

840 8.852 

tap 

2X75 

+035 2X75 2X75 

74 818 

Ttete 



17,478 112018 


■ LME AM OMcM OS ratac 10275 

UB Ctoteng Eft rate: 10788 

SpaM 0778 3 MS 10717 State TAGS 9 ntelKW 

■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMEX) 




Apr 

Ttete 


latest Ba)Ti 

prioa tt Ugh low 

5525 40.13 5800 5700 
59.45 40.19 5575 5X00 
6515 4524 8005 5005 
0025 4024 6550 5090 
5570 4028 5570 5529 
5740 -021 58.10 5700 


Vat U 

15097 10019 
17042 56034 
5042 21260 
1055 12417 
483 5026 
389 5480 
42432 1364Z8 


■ SOYABEAN DEAL C8T flOO tong Stan) 

Dec 22X1 +59 22X2 2220 10095 40008 

JM 2153 454 2210 2180 3009 22445 

Nw- 2152 410 2170 2142 1134 20,144 

■My 2140 450 2170 2130 1010 17079 

Jte 2153 450 2150 2150 1001 11095 

tag 2180 450 2180 2160 158 2,777 

DM 1581912X707 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; Spar terra) 


B gas 05. n {Stanoq 


300 -70 2BO 180 

770 -70 

1155 4X5 1175 11X0 67 1,199 

1270 +35 - - - 24 

1375 +35 — — - - 

74 1028 

(BtfFEX) UFFS (810/tndax point} 



Sea 

Day* 




am 


Brito 

ctaaiaa 

Bata 

Low 

VU 

w 

Hov 

9X70 

-015 

92.10 

9060 

384 

*340 

Dec 

9075 

-020 

92/40 

9030 

*385 31,107 

Jm 

9100 

-015 

8200 

91.70 

35 

1 JOG 

M 

0105 

-025 

9200 

9100 

15 

10*8 

Mr 

9100 

-015 

9200 

9080 

409 

7051 

tar 

91 JO 

+005 

9200 

91.70 

21 

1228 

Total 





VM 6X272 

PRECIOUS METALS 



■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 



(Prices supplied by N M RothaeMd) 




Salt 

Day's 

tare 

OCt 

■tor 

1328 

1320 

-1 

-30 

1340 

1320 

85 

742 

778 


price 

tenge Hgh Low 

W U 

Dec 

1950 

-15 

13S3 

1350 

28 

148 

Hov 

18300 

+200 18*50 18200 

6JS1 2X481 

Jaa 

1380 

-5 

1385 

1370 

25 

854 

Dec 

184.00 

+200 18500 162.75 

X120 21098 

Apr 

1410 

-5 

- 

- 

- 

345 

Jan 

18*75 

+1.75 18X50 18300 

1034 1*517 

Total 





UB 

742 


Ml 


Apr 

Tteai 


18450 +200 16475 16350 
18225 +2X10 16250 18150 
17575 +200 17850 17850 


129 8580 
27 X024 
2(6 3256 
H968 9740 
B HATURAJL OAS PE fljDOO Ban para par tan) 

JM 20050 -0070 20.050 20050 25 2580 
Dm 1X000 -0.180 1X100 1X750 200 1580 
1M 430 124BE 

■ NATURAL GAS HYIEC (10000 mtBtL; SAretti) 


BH 1318 1323 

PULP AND PAPER 

B PULPEXOMLX(36;24airdry tons) 


Ckae 
Opening 
Mamina Ok 
A fternoon fix 
Day's 
Day’s Low 


1 month. 


$ price 

E equhr SFr eqtev 






312JO3120O 




Utat Eriyri 



Opre 

31400-31500 




price change 

HV* 

Uw 

IM feri 

310.40 

185.6* 

43807 

trie 

1545 +0.067 

3070 

3/145 33091 58090 

311/40 

18606 

43708 

Jan 

1485+0029 

1490 

1400 11211 32052 

31*60-31500 



U 

3050 +aQ2fl 

1060 

2090 

1782 23087 

31000-31000 



Bar 

2 EGO 40.020 

20C 

2020 

1247 1X820 

31X30-31X80 



Apr 

2.3S0 +0015 

1350 

2280 

944 10023 

on Gold Laodkia RMbea (V* USS) 

IMy 

2260+0.020 

2280 

2240 

880 8J16 

2.62 6 months 

117 

Trite 




5X122235,761 



SMt 

Price 

Dayta 

«* «y Hph In 

VM 

Opre 

tat 

Dec 

■asm 

+1.00 987.75 58500 

32 

Z77 

tar 


+300 58500 58800 

15 

389 

Ttete 



47 

668 


FUTURES DATA 

AM Mures data s^jptad by CMS. 


2 months . 

3 months , 


_2.67 


-2JD 


fl UNLEADB) GASOLME 
tlYlCX (42000 US gtefccAJSgtefc) 


Par law untota aMiw to a need, p Pancteta. c Certs b. x Dec. 


Sffver Fix 

pftmy ox. . 

US cts equiv. 


Iteate 

Breta 



Opre 

Spot 

3 months 

28708 

290.70 

48100 

48*80 


price terete* B8 

LM 

W tt 

6 months 

28X75 

48X05 

lliw 

BO-45 

-002 

81.10 

8000 13038 X41G 

1 year 

30005 

48505 

ore 

8000 

4009 

8100 

8020 12^30 3*780 




Jre 

8X70 

40.15 

8000 

8025 

3023 18071 

Gold Cotas 

S price 

£ equhr. 

Mt 

81.15 

4000 

61.15 

8100 

1703 8035 

Krugerrand 

327-328 

-185-188 

Bar 

8108 




909 5006 

Maple Leaf 


■ 

Apr 

8*00 

4030 

8400 

6140 

791 5,757 

New Sovereign 

7B-7B 

4W7 

Ttete 





SMBS 0*302 


Spice s tram Man Production 
Urn b ante doubt as to how tight the 
supply position of white pepper has 
become. Sources such as Sarawak. China 
and BrazI haws almost d i s a ppe ar ed bom 
the market. todenesta. the mete BUDpfer, 
cannot meat demand. Mess janped to a 
record high at 98,600 a tonne on shipment 
basts. Covwage to the next 2-3 months 
may be adequate; but wham the white 
popper b to come from tor the first quarter 
of 1938 - and what the price may bo - a 
anyone's guess. Back pepper prices held 
vary steady at levels around 56,000 a 
tonne, 


SOFTS 

■ cocoa uFFE (10 tonnaai Stowe) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ UVE CATTLE CME (40, OOOfea; ccntataal 


May 

JM 

tap 

Dec 

TOM 


SMt Oafs 
prtM 
1049 
1070 
1088 
1103 
1119 
1131 


4 mh 

Hgb taw W M 

. . 1050 1041 1.723 44539 
+1 1070 1p63 1523 54036 
- ION 1082 164 2X407 
-I 1102 l0» 788 9.480 
-1 1118 1113 32S185S0 
_ M32 1127 212 20539 
5538104533 


■ COCOA CSCE (TO tonnes: Vtanrwe) 

Me i«» 

m 1638 

May 1868 

Jd 1680 

Sep 1700 

Dm 1718 

TOM 

■ COCOA OCCO) (SOfftetonne) 


Sad Day's. (w\ 

ntockaRaam Uw Vte hi: ■ 

Or 87525+0300 67.700 87.150 6575 3B0g. 

Feb 6X775+0426 5X850 6X250 3553 2459} 

Apr 72350+0325 7X450 71.3SC 682 1450 

Jre ©575+Oza) 69500 89550 631 10J60 

tag 99.725+0.175 89590 60700 54 1498 

Oct 72200+0275 72200 72200 51 1.163 

total 11558 . BX73Z 

B LEAN HOGS CMC (4O0QOfca; centstoa) . 


+10 

1007 

1587 4 .*58 30,752 

Dae 

6202S -0.800 83000 82.150 3A83 

UMNO 

+13 

1845 

1828 3.485 28024 

Fat 

82125-0000 8X300 81075 1017 

MOO 

+13 

1EE3 

1652 907 1303* 

Apr 

5X000-0075 aura sxxo 

543 

*051 

+15 

1884 

1875 70 3059 

Jre 

0X450-0.473 87290 BX2J3 

348 

2031 

+15 

1899 

1895 10 4006 

Jte 

6*575-0528 8X850 6*800 

46 

935 

+15 


- 41 1681 

Ate) 

8*000-0500 84000 83000 

2 

as 



80S 101 071 

Ttete 


X2BA 

*UB* 


■ PORK BQJJES I 


(MSB 

Daly 


Mes 

.122X99 


Pm dv 

124537. 


■ COFFEE UFFE (5 tonnes; 8/tonno) 


>429 
1458 
1470 
1479 
1487 

Sep 1487 

TOW 


Jm 

■ter 

•tar 


—45 1482 WCX3® *7*1 

-40 1488 1458 2.750 24318 

-35 1495 U71 1342 7321 

-34 1500 1488 193 1392 

-33 1508 1494 20 624 

-31 - - - 382 

7/W3 30|9B> 


■ UUH-IX 'C* CSCE (37^00lbs: centals) 

Dae 14X65 4030 15175 147.00 3384 11014 

Mm , 139JS5 +130 14X00 13X50 1.183 8.190 

Hay 137X10 +150 13735 13550 2S9 2319 

JM 134.00 +135 13450 13X00 214 1,972 

Sen 13050 +075 13X25 13X25 110 933 

DM 128.B0 +135 12830 12735 218 7» 

TUte B38B 38066 

■ COfHX (ICO) (US canta/pound) 

Oct 30 

Conp-tbiy — 

ISOayanrago 


. mu 

.11X83 


■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnqa; Stoma) 


Dae 

3100 

+14 

3120 

30X9 1080 10004 

Har 

31X5 

- 

3170 

3150 2098 18,752 

H«y 

3180 

-0.4 

32X1 

318-5 605 118* 

Are 

3200 

-03 

322.1 

3210 285 2,337 

Oct 

31X7 

-03 

3170 

3170 179 1483 

Dm 

316-2 

+10 

- 

- 140 

Trite 




X347 38013 

■ SUGAR *11' CSCE (112,000tos; centa/lbe) 

tear 

1X39 

+009 

1X44 

1X30*1748 l0X7h 

tar 

1228 

4010 

1200 

1X19 X298 28070 

Jd 

1205 

+007 

1X07 

1108 2377 10047 

Oct 

1101 

4001 

1104 

1108 1080 21,741 

Mar 

11.75 

4005 

11.75 

11.71 282 X718 

■tar 

f f .70 

+005 

- 

- 50 813 

Ttete 




87005 T7X00B 


8 ■ COTTON NYCE (50.0001m; cents/toaj 


Dae 

7X32 

40Z7 

7X50 

7108 5025 4X723 

■tar 

7307 

-003 

7189 

7X10 2098 17003 

NW 

74.0T 

-0.14 

7405 

7190 

729 1X114 

Jte 

7*08 

-010 

7X10 

7408 1015 9094 

Oct 

7X55 

-005 

7X00 

7508 

1 870 

Dae 

7X83 

+004 

7X89 

7X50 

2Z7 10058 

Trite 




11187 95087 

■ ORANGE JUCE NYCE (iXOOOtn; cantatas) 

Ha* 

67-20 

-1.45 

«a«« 

6700 X346 4048 

Jre 

7X80 

-105 

7115 

7000 1,7*8 19078 

Kre 

7*05 

-1.40 

7X40 

7400 

488 11017 

«*r 

77.45 

-1.00 

7X70 

7700 

232 2009 

Jte 

8000 

-085 

9105 

8000 

- 1,160 

tap 

8155 

-090 

- 

- 

7 712 


Trite 


4J05 4X«2 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interrat and Vokons data shown tor 
contracts traded on COMEX, NYMEX. CST, 
NYCE. CME, CSCE and PE Crude Ofl ere 
ana day In arrears. Vobane & Open Merest 
totals are fcr traded months. 


INDICES 

B Reuters (Bang 1B/B/31 = 100) 

Oct 31 u Oct 30 mordh ago year ago 
.18203 •. 182X7 wM83.7.. -. : 1864# 

■ CRB Futures (Bane: 1B67 - 100} 

Oct 30 OetSS month ago yewaga 
24056 23935 

■ OSC1 Spot [Baso; 1970 - 100) 

Oct 30 Oct 29 month ago ywarago 
207.64 20X61 201.73 20432 


FfO 

S4.700-1.125 6X900 6*025 1.472 

MK 

Mar 

84.375-1175 6X200 62050 

204 

98 

Mar 

61800-1.400 87050 63000 

25 

291 

Jri 

0X100-0375 87.000 65.481 

10 

154 

ai« 

02050-1000 81500 tosm 

6 

to 

Trite 


1,711 

7072 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strike price S tonne —Cates Put* — 

» AUMHUM 


11454 

11X77 


(89.794) LME 

Dec 

Ma- 

Dec 

Mta 

1600 

54 

ss 

25 

44. 

1625 

40 

78 

36 

86 

1650 

29 

63 

50 

68 

■ cop put 





(Grade A) LME 

Dee 

tutor 

Dee 

Mar 

1950 

100 

131 

30 

66 

2000 

70 

106 

so 

86 

2050 

46 

62 

76 

115 

M COFFEE L1FFE 

JMn 

Mar 

Jan 

Mar 

1400. 

181 

BB 

- 

41 

1450 

131 

71 

- 

63 

1500 

81 

46 

- 

81 

■ CObOALFFE 

Dec 

Mar 

Dec 

Mar 

1050 

23 

64 

24 

44 

1075 

13 

56 

as 

61 

1100 

7 

4a 

58 

78 

■ BRENT CRUDE 





APE 

Dec 

Jan 

Dec 

Jtai 

1950 

- 

- 

23 

- 

2000 

61 

86 

34 

- 


2050. 


30 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE OO.R36 bar banaQ +or- 


Duhei 

S1X14-X28W 

-0045 

Brant Stand (dawtfl 

$1905407 

+010 

Brant Blend (Dec) 

S20234L2& 

♦0.06 

W.T.L 

*21J8-10Ow 

4015 

■ OIL PRODUCTS NHEprumpt tMhery OF (Unn| 

Pramhan Qasotae 

$506-208 


Gas 08 

Si 85-187 

+20 

Heavy Fuel Oil 

$102-104 

+1 

Napntnu 

$197-198 

+3 

Jet fuel 

$203-206 

405 

Diesd 

$194-186 

-00 

■ NATURAL GAS (Panetetherm) 


Bacton (Nov) 

1400-1400 

-0675 

Mtwun Argus. TtL London 10 171) 359 8792 

■ OTHER 



QtM (per troy cstfr 

$31209 

-4-00 

SHver (per troy 

461.50c 

-1.50 

Ptatinun (per tray azj 

$405.75 

-OJ25 

ftaSadtam (per troy geJ 

$20700 

-000 

Gdddbt 

96.0c 


Lead (US prod) 

4500c 


Tin (Kuala limpet) 

1X41r 

+040 

Tin (New York) 

2560 


Cattle (Ove weight) 

9X28p 

-054* 

Sheep Ohe weight) 

101.30P 

+102* 

Pigs (Bve wei^T 

7709p 

+1.25* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$28900 

+700 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

$30*60 

4010 

Barley (Eng. toed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 Yellow) 

£109.00 


Wheel (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber (Dw# 

$40Op 


Rubber (Jenff 

540Op 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

2930Z 

+io 

Coconut Ol (PNQ§ 

605. Oz 

-50 

Palm Ol (Malay 

525- Qz 

-20 

Copra (Ptte)§ 

$410.0 

-5.0 - 

SoyteMons (U^ 

1870 


Cotton Outtook'A' Index 

7745c 

+010 

WooBops (64e Sraer) 

406p 



£ prr tame onioca oOiemtoe enewL p pomAg. c centm. 
ritagMta. m Matayahn oaMIp. y SqpIDCL x NcaOsc. w 
Dec. VUrthn Ptvteete. 6 of fww«w»n. 5 Bulan new 
darn * Ctenge on week, tftwed on 2537 teed at pfe 
n*L 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Economic data hit Treasuries 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labato in New York 
and Simon Davies in London 

There was a mixed 
performance in government 
bond markets yesterday, as 
the UK and Germany edged 
higher, and US Treasuries 
fell in the face of a stronger 
equity market. 

US TREASURIES slid 
lower by midday on the 
release of mixed economic 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


data. By early afternoon the 
30-year Treasury bill Cell g 
to 103, sending the yield 
higher at 6.149 per cent The 
10-year note traded lower as 
well, with Its price down 4 
at 1Q2&, yielding 5.823 per 
cent and the two-year note 
off A at 100&, yielding 5.S91 
per cent. 

Although Friday’s trading 
was less active than on pre- 
vious days, the market has 
retained its volatile inverse 
relationship with equities. 


Oa 31 

Red 

Dote 

BH 

Coupon Price 

Bkl Day chgWk chg Month Year 
YtakJ yietd yield dig ytd chg ytd 

Auatraaa 

toms 

1007 

02501010389 
10000 128.7969 

403 

504 

*003 

+006 

-0.19 

-009 

40.10 

-0.16 

-1.64 

—1.44 

Austria 

0908 

7.000 1040800 

400 

-002 

-000 

+022 

4001 


07iO7 

5025 99.8000 

50S 

-001 

-007 

40.14 

-009 

Bsltfuni 

04TO9 

7.000 1030900 

405 

+001 

-0.12 

4009 

+089 


03/07 

6250 1030100 

X74 

- 

-0.06 

+0.19 

-037 

Canada 

03TO4 

4.000 100.1200 

301 

_ 

4002 

-0.10 

-029 


064)7 

7050 112.9500 

X47 

+002 

-0.12 

-020 

-004 

Oaraaark 

12/89 

0000 1020500 

4.79 

_ 

-000 

+0.19 

+008 


114)7 

7.000 10X2000 

6.15 

-001 

-002 

+022 

-070 

Hniacte 

01/99 

11000 1070070 

408 

4001 

4003 

+024 

4009 


0*706 

7.250 1090570 

501 

+005 

-005 

+0.19 

-a. 77 

Franc* 

11/99 

7000 10X0000 

408 

_ 

-0.18 

*026 

4002 


10/04 


508 

-002 

-0.11 

+0.17 

-0.19 


10/07 


509 

-003 

-00S 

+0.14 

-037 


10/25 


020 

-002 

-002 

+0.11 

1 1 

rtsmiMin 

06/99 


400 

-fiM 

-0.16 

4024 

+008 


07/04 


508 

-003 

-0.13 

+0.U 

-008 


07/07 


508 

-002 

-007 

+0.11 

-041 


07/27 


601 

-002 

-001 

+0.10 

-062 

talslallfl 

RnPNBmj 

0*99 


XJO 

-001 

-006 

♦008 

-000 


oeroe 


ejoa 

-003 

-004 

+0.15 

-089 

tree- 

OMO 


540 

*0.01 

4007 

*002 

-t/SO 


05TO2 


508 

- 

4002 

+004 

-1.67 


07/07 


6.17 

w. 

+0.06 

*0.03 

-136 


11/28 


608 

- 

+0.06 

-005 

-205 

•top-9 

06/99 

4000 1009000 

048 

4001 

-001 

+001 

-002 


12/02 

4000 117.5000 

104 

+001 

-005 

-0,10 

-004 


09/05 


1.66 

+002 

-006 

-0.18 

-004 


03/17 


247 

- 

-QjOO 

-024 

-079 

Nattiailudj 

06/93 

7500 1040100 

402 

-001 

-0.12 

+021 

401b 


02/07 

5.730 1010300 

506 

-002 

-008 

+0.12 

-001 

Navr 2aaland 

02100 

0500 992178 

806 

4001 

-0.17 

*007 

-01 B 


ii/oe 

6000 109.6351 

602 

4002 

-023 

-0.08 

-07B 

Novway 

01/99 


400 

-002 

-005 

+027 

-090 


01/07 


500 

4001 

-003 

+008 

-133 

Portugal 

03/98 

8000 104.4649 

X04 

-003 

-007 

+0.13 

-101 


02/07 

0625 104.1753 

802 

-001 

-0.01 

40.13 

—103 

Spate 


7400 104.1221 

404 

-003 

-ai2 

+0.13 

-103 



7050109X870 

508 

-002 

-001 

40.16 

-100 

Awdia 

01 <99 


508 

4001 
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An initial report on third- 
quarter GDP showed a &5 
per cent growth rate, 
slightly higher than many 
had expected, but figures on 
inflation continued to be 
low. The Chicago Purchasing 
Managem ent index for Octo- 
ber fell to 56 from 6L2 from 
the previous month, suggest- 
ing signs of a slowing econ- 
omy. 

GERMAN BUNDS settled 
0.25 points higher at 1Q5L82 
on subdued volumes. The 

US INTE RE ST RATES 


bund continued to benefit 
from its “safe haven" status, 
with spreads against other 
European government bonds 
widening during the day. 

UK GILTS also edged 
higher, settling at llBg, up 
&. Trading was quiet, and 
investors said performance 
next week would depend on 
the Treasury market. The 
Monetary Policy Committee 
meets on Wednesday, but 
few analysts think a move 
on interest rates 1s likely. 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


$ stays down 
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markets report 


By Simon Kuper 


Exchange rates continued to 
frock stock markets jester- 
day. with the Brazilian real 
coming under attack again 
and the dollar, like Wall 
, Street, harely bouncing. The 
dollar rose slightly with 
Asian .stock markets, but 
then gave back its gains 
when Brazilian stocks 
slumped and Wall Street 
opened quiescent. 

The dollar closed in Lon- 
don barely changed at Y120.3 
to the yen and DM1.721 to 
the D-Mark, almost 6 pfen- 
nigs down on the week. 

Traders shrugged off a- 
stronger than expected 3.5 
per cent rise in US gross 
domestic product for the 
third quarter. 

The main mover »Tnm»g 
major currencies yesterday 
was the pound. It rose 1.4 
pfennigs against the I>Mark 
to DM2.886. clawing back 
some of Thursday’s losses. 


•. Pressure oh Brazil to 
’ devalue continues; even 
th o ugh the country -doubled 
Its basic interest rate to- 40 
per cent on Thursday in an 
attempt to defend the real’s 
peg to the dollar. BraTti is 
estimated to have spent $Shn 
this week buying the Teal in 
the market 

The Bank of Gkeece raised 
interest rates foe three-day 
deposits to 150 per cent, in a 
bid to defend the drachma's 
peg to the ecu. 
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■ The Thai baht ended yes- 
terday. at the key psychologi- 
cal level of Bt40 against the 
dollar, a new record; low. 
Traders are waiting 'impa- 
tiently for Thailand to 
assemble an economic res- 
cue package. They say that 
the $23bn package of finan- 


cial aid arranged by the 
International Monetary 
Fund for Indonesia only 
h igt d ffirts Thailand’s la ck of 
action on its crisis. 

The IMF package is expec- 
ted to bolster confidence in 

Tndonagia, and thus hel p the 

country’s stock market. 
However, Richard Gray, 
emerging markets economist 
at Rank of America in Lon- 
don. argues that the rupiah, 
•might not rise. He says that 
now that Aslan currencies 
have tumbled, their govern- 
ments do not want to see 


fhom Tvtimi-P mnrh “This IS 

a competitive devaluation by 
the south east Asian tigers 
against China," he says. He 
predicts that Indonesia will 
try to use funds from the 
package to bolster its foreign 
exchange reserves rather 
flam its currency. 


■ 1*8X11 M eggy esL senior cur- 
rency economist at Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell in London, 
argues that the dollar could 
suffer from fears over equi- 
ties even if Wall Street does 
not slump further. The US. 


he points out. requires 
inflows from abroad of 
$13bn-$14bn a month to fund 
its current account deficit. 
Even if foreigners keep 
almost all their existing US 
stocks, but buy fewer new 
ones, that would inflate the 
deficit and thus hit the dol- 
lar. Also, he adds, the mere 
prospect of another fall in 
stocks has raised the risk 
premium on the dollar. 

Dollar options contracts 
imply high volatilities, show- 
ing that forex traders expect 
further sparks from stocks. 


■ The drachma bay suffered 
from the global market tur- 
moil. But many have long 
thought the currency was 
overvalued, given the Greek 
current account deficit of 
about 5 per cent of GDP. 
They think Greece will 
devalue before entering the 
European exchange-rate 
mechanism in 1999. as a pre- 
lude to joining monetary 
union. Mark Geddes, trea- 
sury economist, at ABN- 

Amm m T /rnfinn ftidminawl 
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Porti®*oe Esc. 
Spanfah Peseta 
Stertog 
SxtfssFnK 

Canadian Doiar 
US Dodar 
ttafian Ufa 
Japanese Yen 
Mm SStog 

Short term 


38- 

38 

& 

-38 

Sh 

-3\ 

3S 

-38 


-38 

4>* 

.41, 

3&- 

3Ja 

38 

-38 

3% 

.35, 

4 ■ 


4ft 

-4ft 

48 

-48 

48- 

38 

38 

-3h 

38 

-3^2 

$K 


3S 

-3H 

4ft 

-4ft 

3A- 

s^s 

3ft 

-38 

3ft 

-3ft 

3fi 

-38 

3% 

■38 

4ft 

! - 4 

14 

- 1 

38 

- V« 

3 s * 

-38 

35 

-38 

35 

-3» 

4ft 

•4ft 

5ft- 

Sa 

58 

-58 

« 

-«5 

58 

-5ft 

5ft 

-5ft 

5ft 

•5ft 

5ft - 


5ft 

-5ft 

5ia 

-5ft 

51. 

-6ft 

5ft 

-48 

48 

-4* 

7ft- 

7ft 

7ft 

-7ft 

7ft 

-7 

78 

-7ft 

7«z 

-7^ 

7ft 

-7ft 

2 J 4 . 

* 

18 

-18 

18 

-IS 

2 ft 

-18 

21 . 

-Zft 

211 

- 2 ft 

3H- 

sn 

4h 

-3* 

38 

-3B 

4>s 

■3JJ 

4ft 

-4ft 

4« 2 

-4% 

- 

5* 

5JS 

- 5*3 

5*a 

-5ft 

se 

-5B 

5* 


S 8 

■sa 

rt.- 

6*2 

es 

- 6 Sb 

68 

-68 

6 ii 

-eft 

Bft 

- 6 ft 

5K 

-58 

h- 

Si 

>2 

-8 

’a 

-8 

h 

-8 

8 

- ft 

»2 

-h 

3*8 - 

3h 

5 - 

4^2 

5- 

4*2 

5- 

412 

5- 

4>2 

5- 

4b 


ae caB lor die US Dakar and Yen. ottwra; two dope' notice. 


! MONTH PIBOR FUTURES (MATtFJParta nerbank uftered rare 



Open 

Settprioa Change 

fflgh 

Law 

Est vot Open bit 

Deo 

9025 

9665 

-am 

9626 

9624 

12,132 

45616 

Mar 

9589 

9566 

-a 02 

9669 

9566 

8624 

49616 

Jiai 

96.74 

95.73 

-062 

95.75 

95.72 

3.741 

29.780 

■ TIMS MONTH EUROMMUC FUTURES (UFFE)* DMIm points of 100% 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

H9h 

Low 

EsL voi 

Open Int 

Dec 

9624 

0667 

+ao 2 

9627 

9623 

30731 

311649 

Mar 

9661 

9663 

< 0.02 

9665 

95.97 

M06B 

327439 

Jui 

85.79 

9560 

+061 

9562 

95.75 

31478 

265888 

Sep 

9565 

9561 

+ao 2 

8562 

9565 

14181 

193471 

■ ONE MONTH EOROMAMl -FUTURES (UFFE)* DMSbn pcfrits ol 10096 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

wgh 

Low 

Eat. vol 

Open m. 

Nov 

- 

96.51 

_ 

_ 

- 

0 

148 

Dec 

. 

96.24 

-061 

- 

■ 

0 

6109 

Jtei 

- 

96.30 

+061 

- 

- 

0 

200 

Feb 

- 

96.18 

+aoi 

- 

- 

0 

50 

■ THREE MONTH EUHOU1A FUTURES (UFFE) - LI 000m ports of 100% 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open rt. 

Dec 

93.73 

83.70 

•064 

93.73 

9367 

21431 

105800 

Mv 

84.42 

94^2 

-062 

94.47 

94/41 

11149 

104052 

Jm 

94.B5 

8469 

+0.02 

94.90 

94.85 

9415 

105434 

Sep 

9488 

96.03 

+065 

9564 

94.97 

5407 

6461 B 

H THE NORTH EURO SINK FRANC FUTURES (UFFE) SFtlm pete ol 10M* 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open int 

Dec 

9a02 

9865 

+062 

96.07 

9660 

6981 

75883 

Mv 

9762 

9766 

+0.03 

9767 

9761 

3S78 

49240 

Jun 

9760 

9764 

+063 

97.65 

9769 

2928 

32368 

Sep 

97.41 

97.45 

+0.03 

97.45 

97.40 

235 

1B576 

■ nn 

3 MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFQ YlOOm ports ol 100% 


Open 

Settprtce Change 

High 

Lew 

EsL vol 

Open ire. 

Dec 

99.49 

99.49 

- 

99/49 

99/49 

1100 

n/a 

Mar 

. 

89.47 

•0.01 

. 

. 

0 

n/n 

Jm 

- 

99.43 

-061 

- 

- 

0 

n/a 

M THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFQ Ecu 1m ports Ol 10016 



Open 

Settprtce Change 

Kgh 

Low 

EsL vol Open im. 

Dec 

95.41 

95.39 

-063 

9541 

9568 

1578 

9662 

Mv 

9561 

9562 

-0.01 

9562 

9560 

552 

6261 

Jun 

9565 

9566 

-061 

9526 

9525 

242 

5887 

Sep 

95.18 

95-22 

- 

6521 

95l18 

15 

6519 


LFFE faunal also traded an APT 


MONTH EDROPOLUUI (1MM) 51m points Of 10OTS 


CMS 7410 Pies 5055. RetaOU UWY open me. Calls 3BZ707 PUS 310453 
FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points o I 10036 


Strike 

Price 

Dac 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9626 

0.04 

0.06 

0.06 

024 

0.45 

067 

9650 

0 

062 

062 

0.45 

0.68 

068 


Eat not total Cato 0 Rea a Piowjub dny^ open mL. Cm 3075 Puts 3009 


Fimu day's ool. Cato 232 nsa 130 . Rs». dayta open Inu Cato 20.193 Pies 24300 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFE) LIDOOm points of 100% 


UK INTEREST RATES 


Stria 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jim 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jim 

8350 

027 

066 

1.42 

067 

064 

063 

9375 

an 

0.74 

1.19 

016 

007 

0.05 

9400 

064 

054 

066 

024 

012 

0.07 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Over- 
reght 


I RITUMS (UFFE) £500000 points of 100% 


Oct SI 


7 days 
notice 


One 

month 


Three Six 
months months 


One 


bwrtoank Stoning 
SWfkngCOa 
Trexwy B*s 
Bonk BSfc 

Local oudiority daps. 6% * 8% 7-6% 
Cfecouft Market aeps 7-8% 7-6% 


- 6>2 7h-r 7U - 7H 7fi-7>* 7B-7B 7&-TA 
71, - 7A 7* - 7A 7fi - 7* Tt& - 7ii 
7,V-«2 71* -7 
7 - 6U 71# - 74 74 - 74 
74 - 7 74 - 71# 74 - 74 7Q - 7* 



Open 

Settprtce Cte^e 

fflgh 

Low 

EsL vol Open kit 

Dec 

9265 

92-66 

+061 

82.66 

92.64 

9031 

138520 

Mar 

8262 

9264 

+061 

9264 

9261 

7642 

114029 

Jim 

9265 

92.67 

+OOI 

9268 

82.84 

3788 

77511 

Sep 

82.70 

92.74 

+002 

92.74 

92.70 

1647 

67828 

Dec 

9260 

9264 

+002 

9265 

9260 

1978 

63565 


Alee trade d on APT. M Open btoraa tgs. am far rmrious day. 


Uh clearing bank base tenting rtoa 7 per cere from Aug 7. 1987 

. Up to 1 1-3 3-6 M 

months 


'9-12 

mbreliB 


■ SHORT STEMJNQ OPTIONS (UFFE) £500.000 points d 100% 


C«t= o( Tax dap. (ElOaOOO) 5*2 5 S 4\ 

Cano el Tfe dop in» CtnOOOD le 2«»pe. Oapee ke wah tiswri taata IVfJ 

aw tender rate at cmcuuM on Oct 31. 0.DPWpc ECQD faced raw Sag. EmmaI F tasnee. Make 
up day CQ 31, 1B97. Agreed nde lor period Nee 39.1 987 faOac 23. 1W7. S ei »n e fa a sfac. 
S^ncTriSO tor pertadM 1 . 1SBT to CW 31. 1087. Senama. W * V 7344pc. Hnancs 

Hun Ova Raw 7»zpe Sum OH 1. 1907 


Sote 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jim 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jtffl 

8250 

019 

023 

034 

003 

069 

017 

8275 

005 

069 

019 

014 

020 

027 

8300 

0 

063 

010 

034 

038 

043 

tot. vot UML Cato 1431 Pta 14ea Pmvteut day** opwi nr. Cafe 5Tfl612 Pus ZE39B 
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RASE LENDING RATES 


AdamA Company 7m 
ADad htdi Bank (G8) 700 

•Henry Anabactwr 7X0 
Banco BtoaoVtacaya 7 DO 
Banka! Cyprus 7D0 

Berk ol Ireland 7D0 

Bankd Into 700 

Bank of Scotland 7D0 

Bodays Bank 7D0 

Bra Bk d Md East 7.00 
«8raan8Npey&CoUd 7D0 
QtfaankNA 7.00 

ClydescMe Bank 700 
The Co+jperatMs Bank7D0 
Coub&Co 700 

Cyprus Popidar Bank 700 
Duncan Laerrie 700 


r Trust Umted 800 
RnanciBl& Gan Bank 800 
•Robert Ftomtog A Co7D0 
•OdrawsMahon 700 
Habfa Bank AG Zurich 700 
•Hambroa Bank 700 
hfariobles Gen lev Bk.7.00 
C. Hears & Co 7.00 

Hon|p«ong 5 ShangM 700 
kwenec Bar* (UK) LN7O0 
JUhm Hoc^e Bank 700 
•Laopdkl JosBpt & Sore 700 
Lloyds Bank 700 

700 
700 

•Rbb Brothers 700 
Royal Bk of Scotland 700 
Scotfidi Widows Bank TOO 


•Sngar & FrtaSmdet 700 
•Smtttft W«msn Secs 700 
9un Banking Crap Ltd 700 
rsa 700 

Ufaed Bank ol Kireoe.700 
Urfay Trust Bank Pk: 700 
wntoaHayUridtar 700 
Yorkshire Bonk 700 


• Mantes d London 
kweabnara Banking 
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■ PMLADELPHU SS D-UARK/5 OPTIONS DM62500 (S per DM) 


SfrftB 

Price 

0580 


Nov 

- CALLS “ 
Dec 

Jan 

Nov 

- PUTS - 
Dec 

Jan 

1.40 

1.73 

2.05 

024 

0.49 

071 

165 

1/41 

1.74 

069 

0.6B 

0.90 

074 

1.12 

1/48 

068 

067 

1.11 


OlSBO 

ttowtaia dayY voL, Ceto 4^B2 Puts 323 . fto. day's open Inu, Cob 14D4SPua. 35000 


oa 31 £ 6 
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PoteKl 5.B3C ■ 55538 24800 - 2-1900 

Amto 99B464 • 9982.72 5896.00 • E89B.D0 
UAL 6.1574 - 21607 16728 - 35730 


FT GLIDE to WORLD CURRENCieS 


The FT Guide to World Currencies 
table con be lound on the Markets 
paga in Monday's edition. 
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FINANCIAL. TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER I /NOVEMBER 2 IS 


★ 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
CFSftawUflJHJes 1.449 

tterteen Frontier Markets 1,350 

Sctrater US Smaller Cos te 1,334 

M&G American Recovery 1.305 

flemtogSatetf American 1,297 


Old Mutual Thailand Acc 334 

Saves Prosper Gold & Exp 433 

Schroder Seoul 471 

Saves Prosper Korea 477 

FKbStity ASSAM 452 


Fidelity ASEAN 







V: 




.« ■ 1 — 1 — I— * — 1 — I— I — 1 ■ 1 — ■ 


1996 


97 


TOP FWEOVST 3 YEARS j 
PM North America Growth 2,492 i 

HBSamud US Strader Cos 2,434 

ProTOc Technotogy . 2,291 

- 2^68 

2,775 

BOTTOM HVE OVER 3 YEARS 
CHd Mutual Thailand Acc 238 ‘ 

Sava & Prosper Korea - 288 

Schroder Seoul . 339 

Baring Korea '347 

Hdefity ASEAN 432 


Framlington Health 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
PM Mutual European 3.387 

PM North America Srawlti 3^46 

HnSanuetUCEnH^ngCDs 338 

3^09 


Save & Prosper Korea 


BOTTOM FIVE OVERS YEARS 
Save & Prosper Korea 334 

Old Mutual Ttatand Acc 574. 

Henderan Japan SmaSer Cos 745 

775 
777 



200 ' 


92 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS. 


F 8 C US Smal Companies 
Bartmore American EmerSth 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 


Barclays Japan me 
Henderson Japan S< 

M&G Japan & General Acc 


9,995 
9,582 

7> S03. lUJOO 
7590 
7,334 


HS US Smaller Cos 


473 

5,000 

\m/M 

581 

3,000 


677 



714 

87 

97 

747 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perf or mance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. Soircce: REUTERS (Tefc 01625 51131' 


1 ■ Indices 1 



o 




■ UK Eq & Bd iy~m 

3 

5 

10 

VbbttyYIM 

■ International i n 

3 

5 

to 1 

VotadStyYIdK 


B 


BM 

m 


Average Unit Trust 

1030 

1312 

1785 

2302 

3.1 

24 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1104 

1668 


- 

2.7 

12 

Prolific Technology 

1065 

2291 

rwno 

6S70 

BA 

- 

Johnson Fry Staler Growth 

1133 

2153 

2328 

■- 

• 3-1 E $ 

Average kwastment Trust 

1105 

1327 

2185 

3028 

44. 5-0 

Perpetual High Income 

1151 

1501 

2432 

- 

2.0 

3.0 

Framlington Health 

1067 

2268 

2441 

7334 

6 3 

- 

Gartmore UK SmaSer Companies 1110 

2060 

*160 



Bank 

1036 

1113 

1198 

1813 

0.0 

5JS 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 

1112 

1558 

2244 

- 

22 

3 3 

Saw & Prosper Financial Sees 

1203 

2004 

2840 

4415 

S3 

13 

Save & Prosper Fhsnctei Secs 

.1203 

2004 

■ 2840 

- 

34Kt 

BiAtfog Society 

1033 

1111 

1203 

1818 

OjO 

52 

Canllfe Income Dis 

1138 

1542 

1968 

2641 

13 

3.0 

Framlington Financial 

1224 

1893 

2706 

5569 

23 

0.9 

Jupfeer European ' 

1091 

1979 

2926 


a* 5 * 

Stockmarket FTSEAfl-Share 

1207 

1664 

2157 

3871 

2.2 

3.4 

NPI UK Extra Income Inc 

1054 

1491 

2109 

- 

23 

3 2 

Henderson Global Technology 

1056 

1775 

2601 

6162 

S3 

- 

Jupiter Income 

1185 

1956 

3085 

- 

Z2 3. 

Inflation 

1036 

1099 

1143 

1566 

.‘08 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1101 

1479 

2040 


20 

2.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1049 

1260 

1767 

2836 

53 

09 

' AVERAGE LfF PEP ' 

1091 

1459 

2012 

- 

23 2. 

■ UK Growth 1 yearn 

3 

5 

10 Vota(ttyYU% 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ Nth America 







■ Property 

3 

5 ' 

10 ' 

totally «c 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1103 

2153 

2928 

4406 

3.1 

0.9 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 

1124 

1498 

2396 

2712 

13 

8.1 

PM North America Growth 

1241 

2492 

3346 

6468 

4A 

0.1 

Aberdeen Property Share 

1236 

1441 

2543 

- 

23 1. 

DM Hartley Growth 

1202 

1917 

2621 

- 

SL4 

0.5 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1133 

1481 

1734 

2519 

13 

7.7 

H* Samuel US Smaller Go’s 

1093 

2434 

2S5B 

9995 

5.1 

. 

Barclays Property 

1074 

1190 

1379 

- 

0l9 5. 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1095 

1876 

2782 

- 

2.4 

1.7 

Handereon Preference & Bond 

1134 

1448 

1643 

1913 

13 

73 

Royal Life United States 

1268 

2175 

2978 

5331 

3 3 

02 

Norwich Property 

1077 

1167 

1572 

- 

13 5. 

Mercury Recovery 

1105 

1824 

2340 

2482 

3.0 

1.5 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1165 

1442 

- 

- 

13 

6.3 

Ktefnwort Benson Amer Small Co 1175 

2159 

2281 

4553 

4-6 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1118 

1266 

1831 

- 

1,6- 4. 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1198 

1821 

- 

- 

2J5 

1.0 

Prolific Prof & Fixed Interest 

1125 

1416 

1560 

. 

1.7 

6.1 

Henderson American Smaller Cos 












SECTOR AVERAGE 

1099 

1527 

2032 

2644 

2-5 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1083 

1335 

1528 

2105 

1.6 

64 


1157 

2115 

2774 

6384 

5.1 

- 





















SECTOR AVERAGE 

1153 

1773 

2121 

4514 

4.1 

0.4 







■ UK Growth & income 





■ UK Gilt 














■ Commodity & Energy 




Fleming Select UK Income 

1266 

1762 

2438 

3018 

23 

33 

M&G Gat & Fixed Interest 

1145 

1379 

1428 

2024 

1J3 

5.8 

■ Europe 







M&G Australasian & General Acc 871 

1174 

1985 

2303 

43 2. 

Lazord UK Income & Growth 

1170 

1707 

2118 

3332 

22 

2.9 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1123 

1341 

1433 

- 

13 

6-6 

Jupiter European 

1091 

1979 

ypff 

4329 

33 

02 

M&G Commodity & General 

800 

945 

1761 

1979 

4-5 Oj 

Co-op Fens Equity Dfe 

1249 

1696 

2220 

- 

2.6 

3.0 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1099 

1329 

1420 

- 

13 

6.4 

Baring Europe Select 

1132 

1968 

2856 

3481 

3A 

09 

Save & Prosper Commodity 

815 

882 

1513 

1988 

53 

Henderson Ex Income & Growth 

1178 

1668 

2107 

3083 

2L2 

23 

Mercixy Long-Dated Bond 

1128 

1327 

. 

. 

22 

5.3 

Thraedneedte Euro Set Gt Acc R 1189 

1862 

2739 

3554 

33 

0.1 

HBI Samuel Natural Resources 

741 

772 

1212 

1587 

43 Q.< 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1166 

1667 

1980 

2600 

2.4 

2.8 

Schroder GBt & Fixed Int Acc 

1073 

1299 

1392 

- 

13 

7.3 

INVESCO European Growth 

1135 

1644 

2896 

4129 

33 

_ 

TSB Natural Resources 

674 

717 

1690 

2101 

53 a: 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1129 

1508 

1943 

2837 

23 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1076 

1246 

1317 

1948 

13 

5.7 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1167 

1813 

2638 

5311 

33 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

675 

727 

1622 

1438 

6.1 OJ 















SECTOR AVERAGE 

1118 

1519 

2127 

3447 

32 

0.6 

• 






■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 











■ Investment Trust Units 




Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1110 

2060 

3160 

2292 

33 

0.4 

GT International Income Inc 

1124 

1521 

1814 

3225 

23 

1.9 

■ Japan 







Quitter HSgti Inc Irrv Tat Acc 

1109 

1339 

2394 

- 

23 4.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1088 

1693 

- 

- 

3.0 

1.1 

Martin Currie Infl Income 

1101 

1439 

1920 

- 

24 

3.3 

GT Japan Growth 

910 

942 

1447 

1637 

33 

- 

Quitter investment Trusts Inc 

1010 

1328 

2346 

- 

23 0.4 

AES Smaller Companies 

1051 

1854 

2516 

- 

2J9 

1.2 

Mayflower Global Income 

1106 

1409 

1887 

2471 

1.9 

2.6 

Martin Currie Japan 

899 

893 

1464 

_ 

53 

_ 

Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 

1025 

1267 

2062 

3211 

23 1£ 

Britannia Smaller Co’s Acc 

1130 

1821 

3021 

2632 

28 

04 

M&G International Income 

1097 

1381 

1824 

3127 

24 

3.7 

Newton Japan 

942 

852 

1306 

1349 

52 


M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 

1013 

1263 

1975 

3053 

29 1.3 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 978 

1792 

2951 

2014 

3.8 

1.6 

Barclays International Income 

1085 

1334 

1643 

2072 

2.7 

13 

Baarw Gifford Japan 

951 

839 

1216 

1476 

3A 

- 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tsts 

1024 

1241 

2130 

3069 

2.6 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1006 

1393 

2212 

2011 

341 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1069 

1370 

1753 

2510 

24 

24 

Murray Japan Growth 

902 

831 

1204 

- 

43 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1032 

1219 

1975 

2735 

23 2.0 















SECTOR AVERAGE 

766 

661 

1040 

1141 

SA 

0.6 







■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Fixed Interest 











■ Fund of Funds 






Jupiter Income 

1185 

1952 

3085 

4454 

22 

3.7 

Baring Global Bond 

1005 

1329 

1432 


14 

43 

■ Far East me Japan 






Royal & SunAD Portfolio 

1074 

1451 

1917 

- 

25 1.0 

Lazard UK Income 

1173 

1746 

2295 

3929 

22 

3.7 

Newton International Bond 

1010 

1301 

1338 

. 

2.1 

4.7 

AIB Govett Greater China 

990 

1034 

1848 

3522 

5L0 

- 

Mercury Managed Income 

1100 

1437 

- 

- 

- 3-7 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1139 

1853 

2338 

3386 

22 

3.7 

City Financial Beckman Infl 

994 

1294 

1238 

1837 

23 

5.0 

Thornton Oriental Income hie 

889 

885 

1183 

2334 

3.7 

3.5 

Britannia Managed Portfko Inc 

1055 

1418 

2028 

- 

2.7 13 

8WD UK Equity Income 

1171 

1648 

2479 

2941 

2.1 

3.6 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 

998 

1245 

1258 

2012 

1.7 

5.1 

Perpetual Far East Growth 

785 

819 

1648 

2972 

3.6 

07 

Lloyds Bank Growth Portfolio 

1038 

1396 

- 

- 

2A 0.0 

Newton Higher Income 

1234 

1637 

1903 

3079 

2JS 

52 

Barclays BGI Inti Fix Int Inc 

1021 

1236 

_ 

- 

ih 

6.0 

United Friendy Far Eastern 

781 

814 

1259 

_ 

43 

07 

Schroder Managed Bal Acc Inst 

1047 

1392 

1850 

- 

23 3.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1140 

1485 

2039 

2804 

23 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

957 

1146 

1181 

1786 

1.8 

43 

Martin Currie Far East 

810 

812 

1303 

2128 

53 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1008 

1222 

1647 

2289 

23 1.8 















SECTOR AVERAGE 

736 

715 

1181 

2043 

43 

06 







■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 











■ Global Emerging 

Mkts 




HSBC High Income 

1172 

1580 

- 

- 

- 

5.1 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1138 

1569 


- 

1:9 

23 

■ Far East exc Japan 






Mercury Emerging Markets 

1032 

1060 

- 

- 

53 02 

Prolific Extra Income 

1093 

1543 

2008 

2697 

2.1 

3.9 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1122 

1477 

1783 

. 

1.9 

33 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

972 

1478 

2176 

7390 

55 

0.1 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

1017 

989 

- 

- 

43 0 A 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1139 

1511 

1970 

2115 

23 

3.6 

Newton Intrepid 

1169 

1459 

- 

- 

29 

13 

Friends Prov Australian 

944 

1241 

1896 

4239 

4-0 

- 

Portfoto Emerging Markets 

966 

837 

- 

- 

42 0.3 

CIS UK Income 

1177 

1505 

1991 

- 

2A 

3.6 

Newton Bridge 

1166 

1446 

- 

- 

23 

23 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

1023 

1217 

1724 

5194 

6-4 

02 

City of London Emerging Mkts 

916 

886 

1882 

2400 

4J3 

Midland Monthly Income 

1202 

1499 

- 

- 

2.0 

3.8 

Cape! -Curs Hallmark Growth 

1144 

1436 

1708 

2639 

24 

13 

Old Mutual New Zealand 

842 

1121 

1776 

- 

S3 

1.8 

Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 

1015 

844 

- 

- 

5.6 0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1110 

1383 

1851 

2337 

1.9 

5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1064 

1319 

1626 

2430 

2.1 

22 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

817 

1075 

1539 

5388 

55 

06 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

940 

819 

1375 

2503 

5.1 CL4 















SECTOR AVERAGE 

678 

711 

1195 

3358 

63 

09 








INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 3/48 

Framfingfcw Dual Capital 2,677 

Futcnsn Coital 2£60 

Schroder Split Fund Capital 2,167 


Framlington Dual Capital 


TOP TTVE OVER 3 YEARS - 
TR Technology B 4,119 

Scottish National Capital 3,125 

Foreign & Col Bdaprise 2£42 

Candovar • . 2^79 




2500 


I* 



BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

2.000 



BOTTOM nVE OVER 3 YEARS 

East German 

283 

1.500 



East German 

173 

Aberdeen Mew Thai 

376 

1.000**.^^ 



Schroder Korea Fund 

284 

Schroder Korea Fund 

423 




Invesco Korea 

314 

Siam Selective Growth 

434 

1996 

97 


Siam Selective Growth 

338 

Pacific Amts 

473 




Perpetual Japanese 

363 


Invesco Korea 


1.000 



TpPFlVE OVER 5 YEARS i '- . 

TF TadwologyB ■■ "*17^76 

Invesco Engfeti & kiti . ' *242^ ; • ; 

. JdsHbangs Capita &JB6T- 2330 

Nwth Afenfic.Stnafler Olisf •' . 5^52 ; -<L < " 

Sratfoh Nafnfnl capaa . ; ; ^263 y**.- 


Aberdeen New Thai 


bottom #ns qyErt jotm*^*** 
EastGerrrtari ! • '. ; r !r -'Ji 

.bwsco Korea 
EAifaurghJma . . 

KaWfianpe RwL ■ 

Atienteeu Near Thai - r \ 

•---■= . ? .r.. : v'T 


CQC,r ,' ; r 

- e30 s . : 'r- '32 ■ 

711 ,' / : 



97- 


[- TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS., 
r candowr . -9.T14 
MCfTOapItat.- • . '• , 8,021 ; ; 

-RvagB &tef Enteprbe . ■ . 7,338 tjxd 
r^AHan&SroaflerCM' •*. '5,855.' * 000 ' 
fe,692 

^BOTTOMFIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
’mraepoEnfeiibe. .. " ' 483 

■ r fnBt of PrapertylSh|wes 490 gw 

; Jo» Capasdh r ' : - ' ' ~ '■ ‘ 880- ' 

; FranjfingtDnlnracffi & Capital - 910 ■ . gj 

^ watfi-mdustrial . *'’• -1- 352 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 



Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

ly»(E) 

3 

5 CfePmH 

Voteifty YH% 

■ Int Cap Gth 

IjrerflJ 

3 

5 OafftnH UoUBy Yld% 

■ Japan 

iywfl 

3 

5 DWPffltf VotaWy YkW 

■ High Income 

Ijra-B 

3 

5 DitiPnH totally YkJ% 

Fleming Claverhouse 

1379 

1948 

2342 

-3 

3.7 

2.1 

Jupiter Primadona 

1340 

1996 

4237 

-8 

43 

1.4 

GT Japan 

938 

776 

1236 

7 

6-0 

0.5 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

123S 

1629 

1965 

- 

32 

1.9 

Mercury Keystone 

1252 

1840 

2962 

-1 

S3 

23 

TR Technology (Units) 

1069 

1641 

2399 

6 

3 2 

1.1 

BalDie Gifford Japan 

856 

750 

1161 

9 

0£ 

- 

Dartmoor 

1344 

1622 

2754 

■9 

53 

12.2 

Finsbury Growth 

1228 

1758 

2813 

1 

3 3 

2 2 

Rrr Capital Partners 

1170 

1638 

2669 

15 

3.7 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

913 

667 

- 

7 

72 

-- 

Shires Income 

1356 

1518 

2181 

9 

43 

6 5 

Govett Strategic 

1134 

1701 

2294 

12 

3 3 

2.5 

Henderson Electric and General 

1122 

1518 

2388 

10 

33 

1.8 

Edinburgh Japan 

794 

633 

1113 

13 

54 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1378 

1513 

2101 

7 

3 A 

62 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1242 

1688 

2145 

0 

33 

3.0 

Engfish & Scottish 

1084 

1507 

2119 

14 

33 

2.3 

Fleming Japanese 

724 

632 

1169 

14 

51 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1172 

1497 

2545 

-4 

2 A 

8.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1175 

1542 

2329 

- 

51 

3.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1359 

2153 

- 

3 5 

1.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

688 

548 

1099 

- 

6J9 

03 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1273 

1381 

2078 

- 

4-4 

7.7 

■ UK Capital Growth 






■ International General 






■ Far East exc Japan, General 




■ Split - Capital 







Weinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1162 

1819 

- 

-7 

32 

- 

Personal Assets 

1292 

1930 

2881 

- 

2.1 

1.8 

Pacific Horizon 

670 

786 

1261 

16 

53 

1.0 

Scottish National Cap - 

3448 

3125 

5263 

33 

18.7 

- 

Schroder UK Growth 

1128 

1752 

- 

1 

36 

2.7 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1125 

1576 

2376 

-11 

32 

3.1 

Abtrust New Down 

619 

601 

1122 

17 

53 

1.3 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1669 

2114 

4133 

49 

5.7 

- 

Ivory & Slme ISIS 

1230 

1641 

- 

18 

43 

- 

Mafodfe 

1200 

1574 

2143 

11 

23 

3.0 

TR Pacific 

682 

539 

1280 

9 

73 

03 

Henderson American C&l Cap 

1339 

1975 

2284 

15 

4-3 

- 

Undervalued Assets 

1018 

1550 

- 

12 

32 

1.9 

Scottish Investment 

1136 

1519 

1954 

18 

25 

23 

Edinburgh Dragon 

655 

516 

068 

11 

54 

- 

Fleming Income & Growth Cap 

1841 

1841 

4194 

27 

6-3 

- 

Kleinwort Endowment Policy 

1047 

1537 

1675 

-4 

23 

- 

Scottish Mortgage 

1171 

1519 

2077 

12 

23 

13 

Scottish Asian 

521 

511 

1029 

17 

73 

- 

Rights & Issues Cap 

1099 

1831 

3356 

19 

4J5 

1.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1097 

1544 

2093 

- 

33 

2.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1161 

1487 

2138 

- 

23 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

615 

524 

1091 

- 

57 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1496 

1516 

3101 

- 

54 

43 


■ Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 

1004 

2078 

6242 

5 

4-5 

08 

Henderson Strata 

1037 

1798 

3409 

-1 

42 

0.3 

Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 

1043 

1674 

2505 

12 

43 

2.3 

Herald 

1053 

1650 

- 

12 

56 

0.7 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1056 

1578 

2643 

9 

5.1 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

102S 

1339 

2332 

- 

4.1 

3.0 


■ North America 


North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1349 

2013 

5552 

2 

4-5 

- 

Fleming American 

1462 

1867 

2471 

8 

43 

0.6 

EcBntxagh US Track 2Sp 

1373 

1729 

2314 

6 

43 

1.6 

Foreign & Col US Small Cos 

1229 

1660 

- 

8 

42 

- 

US Smaller Companies 

1160 

1653 

2110 

11 

43 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1210 

1728 

2945 

- 

43 

12 


■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


New Zealand 

825 

1088 

1695 

6 

4-3 

25 

Korwt-Europo Fiaid 

524 

401 

630 

5 

83 

03 

Korea UberaHsaHcxi Fund 

535 

400 

778 

-3 

83 

0.6 

Edinburgh Java 

638 

383 

595 

18 

93 

- 

Aberdeen New Thai 

376 

380 

711 

-2 

72 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

550 

449 

888 

- 

75 

15 


■ Spirt - Inc & 

Residual 

Cap 

Shares 



TR Technology B 

1418 

4119 

17276 

1 

8.1 

23 

SR Pan-European 

1352 

2036 

- 

4 

7.1 

1.5 

Henderson EuroTrust 

1085 

1890 

2211 

19 

5-8 

1.0 

Johnson Fry Utflltias 

1872 

1688 

- 

- 

8.1 

8.1 

Kleinwort High Income 

1412 

1664 

2531 

11 

53 

127 

SECTOR AVEFIAGE 

1310 

1497 

3209 

- 

53 

103 


■ UK Income Growth 


TR City of London 

1410 

1783 

2361 

-6 

32 

3.5 

Temple Bar 

1323 

1589 

2262 

7 

3.7 

42 

Value and Income 

123S 

1572 

2749 

-8 

2.7 

3.7 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GttyUnits) 

1137 

1556 

- 

6 

20 

42 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 

1225 

1541 

2482 

5 

33 

4.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1199 

1478 

2110 

- 

33 

52 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & CM Enterprise 

1451 

2542 

5033 

3 

33 

13 

Candover 

1279 

2379 

3479 

-4 

4-4 

2.6 

Kleinwort Development Fund 

1115 

2070 

3131 

17 

32 

52 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1262 

1929 

3060 

14 

3A 

42 

Thompson Clive 

998 

1847 

3013 

21 

5.1 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1096 

1558 

2684 

- 

43 

23 

■ Int Income Growth 






Securities Trust of Scotland 

1279 

1624 

2035 

3 

33 

3.9 

Murray International 

1137 

1509 

2149 

3 

33 

3.4 

British Assets Ordinary 

1196 

1368 

1576 

16 

SL1 

4JJ 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1240 

1501 

1920 

- 

3-3 

43 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 1319 

2072 

4768 

-3 

3-6 

0.6 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

1078 

1787 

2020 

10 

4-5 

12 

Fidelity European Values 

1171 

1754 

2972 

6 

8-3 

02 

Garin Hire European 

1150 

1723 

2746 

3 

3-9 

0.8 

Fdrelgn & Col Euratmst 

1150 

1532 

2142 

4 

33 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1125 

1536 

2504 

- 

3.7 

0.9 

■ Pan Europe 

Kleinwort Charter 

1189 

1856 

2529 

14 

33 

18 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1267 

1643 

- 

13 

32 

2.0 

European Smafler Companies 

1128 

1338 

1824 

10 

32 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1195 

1613 

2177 

- 

33 

18 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

661 

821 

1828 

12 

5J3 

5.7 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

882 

750 

1362 

20 

55 

1.6 

Martin Currie Pacific 

740 

739 

1237 

22 

57 

0.8 

Govett Oriental 

630 

572 

1318 

13 

43 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

671 

720 

1312 

- 

BA 

2.1 


■ Emerging Markets 


Baring Emerging Europe 

1442 

1919 

- 

14 

106 

- 

Central Europeai Growth Fund 

1111 

1190 

- 

6 

10.1 

- 

Scudder Latin America 

1207 

1026 

- 

12 

8.1 

0.6 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1011 

1025 

1873 

6 

6.1 

0.9 

Templeton Latin America 

1143 

997 

- 

18 

8 A 

04 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1086 

954 

1737 

- 

73 

05 

■ Closed End Funds 






Capita! Gearing 

1094 

1645 

2423 

2 

23 

0.1 

Naw City & Commercial 

1250 

1291 

- 

10 

4.1 

4-6 

London & St Lawrence 

1129 

1240 

1866 

17 

1.9 

4.6 

Exeter Preferred Capital 

1208 

1218 

1733 

29 

44 

03 

Scottish Value 

995 

1154 

2007 

15 

23 

13 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1128 

1309 

2007 

- 

3.1 

24 

■ Property 

Wigmara Property 

1238 

1415 


16 

GL5 

13 

TR Property 

1266 

1401 

2898 

13 

5-5 

3 2 

Trust of Property Shares 

1328 

1287 

1797 

21 

08 

3.1 

French Property 

992 

1071 

1565 

14 

4j0 

3 2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1206 

1294 

2067 

- 

54 

27 


■ Split - Income 


Rights & issues Inc 

1120 

2024 

3278 

- 4-1 

10 

Jove Inc 

1325 

1456 

1935 

- 3.0 

1Z1 

Scottish National Inc 

1164 

1407 

1820 

- 3.1 


Derby Inc 

1042 

1401 

1531 

- 35 

335 

Jupiter Geared foe 

1182 

1364 

1877 

- 35 

lip 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1112 

1222 

1598 

- 3-3 

17B 

■ Split - Zero Dividend 





Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 

1052 

1610 

_ 

- 22 


Jos Holdings Zero Dfv Prf 

1071 

1569 

1705 

■ 21 


Johnson Fry Europe Utfls Zero 

1079 

1585 

_ 

- 2.0 


M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 

1054 

1543 

2146 

- 2A 

I 

Johnson Fry Utility Zr Div Prf 

1080 

1527 

_ 

- 23 

A 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1064 

1431 

1674 

- 1.7 

J 



I f you invest in unit trusts, there is 
a good chance that, over the nest 
two years, you will be asked to 
vote on some fundamental 
changes. And although the manager 
might do this only for the sake of form, 
you have every right to turn down pro- 
posals you do not like. 

Two changes are likely to be 
suggested. The first is that the man- 
ager wants to merge a fund you hold 
with another trust 
Reuters Hindsight, a data company, 
reports that there are more than 1,630 
unit trusts in the UK and they may 
pursue alms that overlap. This is con- 
fusing, so many investment companies 
are planning to combine similar funds. 
The second reform, which could be 


Unit holders set to vote on fund changes 

And they have the right to reject anything they don’t like, says Jonathan Guthrie 


proposed at the same time as a merger, 
is for the fund to shed its unit trust 
status. Instead, the manager would 
advocate turning it Into a sub-fund of 
an open-ended Investment company 
(oeic). This is a new kind of investment 
expected eventually to supersede unit 
trusts. 

Due to a tax break created in the 
Major government's final Budget, both 
changes can be made without the fund 
increasinga 0.5 per cent stamp duty 
charge. And while only four big unit 


trust managers have annmincflri or exe- 
cuted plans to exploit this so Ear, many 
more are expected to do so before the 
tax window closes in June 1999. 

Under fund rules, a manager may 
have to get unit-holder approval for 
any big changes, including altering a 
trust’s investment aims and Increasing 
charges. This means it must hold a 
meeting for unit holders at which they 
vote on the proposals. Those unable to 
attend can vote by post 

For the poll to count, investors hold- 


ing units worth 10 per cent of the 
whole fund most take part And the 
manager’s plans will go ahead only If 
three-quarters erf votes - again mea- 
sured by the value of units held - are 
In favour. 

Unwittingly, the roles create a loop- 
hole for a manager keen to avoid too 
much involvement from private unit- 
holders he might view as bothersome. 
For, if the vote is below 10 per cent, the 
fund can hold a second meeting at 
which the proposals may be passed on 


a straight majority. To ensure unit- 
holder apathy, the manager sends out a 
wordy letter and incomprehaisible vot- 
ing form ahpad of the first meeting. 

Unit trust regulations also provide a 
a fast-track procedure for changes 
judged to be minor - which can, sur- 
prisingly, include converting a unit 
trust into an oeic sub-fund. This allows 
the change to go ahead trainee inves- 
tors holding more than 5 per cent of 
the fund ask for a full vote. 

Altogether, the present regime 


makes it easy for managers to wriggle 
out of holding a proper vote. Some 
argue that unit-holders are an apa- 
thetic bunch, anyway, but the recent 
experience of Threadneedle disproves 


investors to vote 
restructuring the £5bn in funds it c 
ages - albeit in favour of its propa 
The result was a healthy hallo 
around a third of investors measi 
by the value of units held. 

It makes sense to vote on the fal 
fimds you hold - it is your money 
the manager's, that is at stake. 

™£*« nW to endors « M® «* 

mentations blindly. Changes that 
the manager may not always suit ■ 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Five days of Footsie drama end without tears 




imm* 


market REPORT 


By Pater John 

A week that has seen the most 
*amatic upset to world markets 
for a decade made surprisingly 
undrama tic reading overall, 

In the space of thirty minutes 
ou Tuesday, the FTSE 100 index 
fell nearly 10 per cent The slide 

would have been the biggest ever 

in points terms and the third big- 
gest in percentage terms. 

And by the end of the day the 
fades was down more than 10 per 
cent from its peak of 5^30.8 on 
October 3, 

But the blue-chip index 
bounced off the bottom on Toes* 


day. It rallied farther an Wednes* 
day and recovered a bit more 
ground yesterday when Footsie 
ended up 40.4 on the day at 
4342.3. 

After five days of wild swings, 
London’s principal stock Index 
was down 2.6 per cent - not 
encouraging but not the disaster 
scenario of earlier predictions. 

In fact, it was the vol ume yes. 
terday and not the juice perfor- 
mance that told the real story. At 
6pm, only 604.5m shares had 
changed hands, much less than 
normal on an average day. The 
volumes indicated that, although 
they have the heaviest cash 
weightings for years, big institu- 
tional investors have been stay- 


ing out of the market until vola- 
tility settles and a clearer direc- 
tion emerges. 

As fra- the market, it swung 
around in much the same way it 
h&B swung around all week, 
responding to overseas market 
moves which have little funda- 
mental influence but a strong 
emotional impact. . 

Footsie opened strongly in. 
response to a 23 per rant recov- 
ery in the Hang Seng index. Then 
it began to drift as the focus 
shifted to Wall Street and some 
potentially inflationary US eco- 
nomic data. 

In the event, the third-quarter 
GDP rose by &5 per cent, up from 
3.3 per «mt last tfana. But this 


was balanced by the price defla- 
tor; which reflected the lowest 
Increase in inflation for more 
than 30 years. 

The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average jumped almost 100 
points before slipping back later 
bttH trading virtually unchanged 
by the time London dosed. 

And, as it fen. Footsie came 
back from its high of the day - 
4,860.6 - achieved shortly after 
the US opening. The FTSE 250 
added 19.2 at 4,643.2 and the 
SmallCap 6.7 at 23122. 

There was little corporate 
direction aitimng h the statement 
from National Westminster bank 
that it was refecting the advances 
of Deutsche Morgan Grenfell took 


some of the shine off the stock. 
On the other hand, Redland's 
rejection of a bid from Lafarge 
helped the shares rise as dealers 
anticipated a hi gher offer. 

Next week, however, there may 
be more for UK investors to bite 
into. 

The Monetary Policy Commit- 
tee wifi announce its latest deci- 
sion on interest rates on Thurs- 
day. Rates are expected to remain 
on bold this ttmfl but economists 
predict a farther 25-basis points 
increase before the year end. 

And there is a dutch of big 
interim figures, frirhuhrig the oil 
majors Shell Transport and BP, 
Scottish Power and Royal & Sun 
Alliance. 



and ratios 

FTSE 250 46432 

FTSE 350 2341.5 

FTSE AU-Share 2293.87 

FTSE AH-Share yield 3J2Q 

FT 30 31233 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 1938 

FTSE 100 Fut Dec 4850.0 

10 yr Gift yield 6.60 

Long gflt/squtty yld ratio 1 .95 


FTSE 100 hdn 

Closing Index Oct 31 48423 

Change over week -1275 

Oct 30 48015 


Oct 29 

Oct 28 


Oct 27 

High* 

Low* 


48715 

4755.4 

4840.7 


.48585 

.43825 


■ftitra-day Mgn and iow lor week 


trading volume in major stocks ■ equity futures and options trading 
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A less bearish tack to 
trading yesterday saw the 
FTSE 100 December future 
open 35 points up on Its 
previous close, and expand : 
its premium to the cash 
market, writes Martin Bribe . 

December stated at 
4,825, a mere 7 points 
above cash with fa k value 
estimated at about 38 
points. Thursday night's 
retreat by Wan Street took 
its toil on London mid cash 
was led lower by December, 
which by around 11am 


reached the day's low of 
4,790. 

' Yet when the SAP futures 
opened “Omit 14)” London 
found a spring in its step 
and the bulls were in the 
driving seat until December 
touched the day's high of 
4,891, helped by advances 
in the US. A sell-off In the 
afternoon saw settlement at 
4,850, 35 above cash. The 
huffish trend continued in 
after-hours trading, as 
December moved to 4,890. 
Volume was 12,500. 
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Volatile 

Schroders 

jumps 

By Joel Krbazo and 
Martin Brice 

As one oS the most volatile 
trading weeks in memory 
drew to a close, merchant 
banking group Schroders 
was once again one of the 
best performing stocks of the 
session. The non-voting 
shares put on 69 or 4.6 per 
cent to end the day at £15.45. 

The stock has also 
attracted attention as one of 
Hw most obvious examples 
of the wide swings that can 
take place under London's 
new electronic trading sys- 
tem. 

The market's new system, 
cu rrent ly limited to dealings 
in FTSE 100 stocks, has been 
in operation for two weeks. 
And traders say the recent 
sharp an4 losses have 
provided a robust test for it. 

Schroders, one of the Foot- 
sie's most tightly-traded 
stocks, has in turn been one 
of the best and worst per- 
forming Footsie stocks dur- 
ing the week. 

Yesterday, the non-voting 
shares recovered from the 
sharp decline on Thursday, 
when they had been the 
Footsie's worst performers, 
to finish the week on a high 
note. 

According to one analyst, 
increased volatility has been 
displayed by an increase hi 
spreads (the difference 
between the best buy and 
sell prices) from 0.6 per cent 
undfjr the old trading system 
to .W.pec.cent under the 
newS ' 

NatWest disappoints 

News that National West- 
minster had rejected an 
unsolicited offer from Deut- 
sche Morgan &enfell for the 
global equities division of its 
Investment banking arm 


tumbling as the marlfAt reg- 
istered its displeasure. 

NatWest said DMG's pro- 
posal was not in the best 
interest of its shareholders 
or employees. But, with ana- 
lysts having indicated that 
they wished to see NatWest 
make such a disposal, the 
announcement was greeted 
with great disappointment 
and cast a shadow over the 
stock throughout the ses- 
Sion* 

One institutional investor 
was heard to say: “Even if 
DMG had offered £L National 
Westminster should have 
taken it.” 

At the day’s worst, the 
shares were down 60 at 84Qp, 
but with the stock rated 
among the cheapest in the 
retail banking sector, 
bargain-hunters moved in 
during the aftonoon to hpfp 
it rally off the bottom. It 
closed 43 down at 857 p, the 
worst performer in the FTSE 
100 . 

Mark Thomas at broker 
Collins Stewart said: “It 
would be disappointing if 
they marn+wirmri the current 
structure and objectives 
which don’t appear to be in 
shareholders' interests.” 

Redland rises 

Building material stocks 
performed well in the wake 
of Redland's vigorous 
defence against Lafarge's 
hostile bid. Redland 
advanced 9 to 340p after it 
suggested trade skies might 
be more rewarding for share- 
holders. 

It said it was talking to 
“parties interested in Red- 
land’s major assets, with a 
view to presenting share- 
holders with proposals 
which deliver greater value 
than Lafarge's offer". 

Analysts have been saying 
for some timp that Lafarge 
would have to increase its 
320p a share bid to about 
380p in order to win. They 
estimate the break-up value 
of the company at about 
370p-385p a share. 

Others to benefit from pos- 
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included Blue Circle, which 
rose 13% to 350p. The com- 
pany derives almost 30 per 
cent of sales in Europe, and 
Mike Betts at Goldman 
Sachs yesterday hi g hli g hted 
strong demand for cement in 
Spain and Portugal 

Recent buying in the sec- 
tor was evident in yester- 
day’s statement by Heywood 
Williams that Prudential 
had increased its stake from 
about 4.5 per cent to Just 
over 5 per cent The stock 
has outperformed the FTSE 
All-Share by about 30 per 
cent in the past three 
m ont hs. The shares, appred- 
at$i .j^to 242V4p. •. 

Engineering stocks were 
helped by positive comments 
on some stocks from ana- 
lysts at HSBC James CapeL 
They reiterated their favour- 
able views on GKN and 
IHc.Kftchnie, although recom- 
mending that clients reduce 
holdings in the sector from 
“overweight" to “in line" 
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the likelih ood of long-term 
sterling strength. GKN 
gained 27 to £13.37 while 
McKechnie rose 3% to 503&p. 

Siebe saw brisk trade of 
Llm as it rose 11 to £1L45, 
helped by Panmure Gordon's 
engineering analyst Harry 
Philips, who described the 
stock as his “main Footsie 
buy". He also likes FK1, 
which rose 4% to 195y>p. 

Elsewhere, LncasVarlty 
bought lm of its own shares 
at 2Q5Vip each. The shares 
gained 1% to 204%p. 

Pearson, which owns the 
Financial Times, rose 20 to 
780p in trade of 2.8m as the 
market responded to a “buy" 
recommendation from Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean Witter. 

The broker raised its share 
price target from B45p to 
875p and said: “Following 
the acquisition of AH Ameri- 
can, Pearson is now the 
world's largest independent 
television producer, with a 
portfolio that Is well bal- 
anced both by product line 
and geographically.” 

Elsewhere in the sector. 
United News A Media 
improved 12 to 750p. The 
team at Credit Lyonnais 
Laing has upgraded the 
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sent the company’s shares itive sentiment in the sector 

after recent price shifts and 

stock to a “buy”. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow ahead Bourses end hectic week in subdued mood 


as investors 
target techs 


AMERICAS 


US shares had their most 
sober morning of the week 
as sentiment steadied and 
investors put in tentative 
buying orders, writes John 
labate in New York, 

The wild swings timt have 
been a regular feature of 
recent trading were replaced 
by a more cautious stance. 
By early afternoon the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
had gained 3&S9 or 0.46 per 
cent to 7.41&56. 

The broader Standard & 
Poor's 500 index put on 8.50 
at 912.18. Technology shares 
continued to motivate most 
of the action. The Nasdaq 
composite index was up 18.18 
or more than 1 per cent at 
1,588-39. 

By midday the Dow was 
trailing by some 300 points 
or 3.8 per cent an the week, 
largely as a result of Mon- 
day’s 554 plunge, its sharpest 
ever one- day points loss and 
12th worst decline in per- 
centage terms. 

Yesterday’s return to sta- 
bility suggested to nftnw ana- 
lysts the market may have 
reached bottom for the time 
being. “We may be through 
the worst part of the psycho- 
logical hit on the market 
from the Asian crisis,” said 
Hugh Johnson at First 
Albany. “But now there’s 
another issue for the US 


stock market, in terms of 
Asian policy changes »«d 
what happens with the Japa- 
nese banking sy stem " 

These factors will have a 
greater influence on trading 
than they bad in the past, 
Mr Johnson suggested. 

Major technology shares 
moved strongly higher as 
investors returned to semi- 
conductor producers and 
computer makers. Intel rose 
at $77 while Compaq 

Computer rose nearly 4 per 
cent to $63». 

Tobacco shares surged cm 
the news that RJR Nabisco 
had wan a closely-watched 
lawsuit, rjr rose more thaw 
4 per cent or $i£ to $31% 
while Philip Morris gained 
$1% to $40. 

TORONTO was supported 
by a number of strong earn- 
ings stories and imdiog indi- 
ces ended the morning ses- 
sion comfortably ahead. The 
300 composite index was up 
17.42 at 6^00.80 by noon. 

Air Canada jumped 55 
cents to C$13.95 following 
upbeat third-quarter earn- 
ings and Petro-Canada 
surged C$1.20 to C$28.55 
after third-quarter earnings 
per share shot «h«ad from 8 
cents to 27 cents. 

Banks were relatively sub- 
dued. Bank of Montreal 
added 20 cents to C$6030 aruf 
Toronto-Dominion Bank 
improved 15 cents to C$50.95. 


Most bourses rounded off a 
frenetic week - in subdued 
mood. In PARIS the CAC 40 
index ended 0.17 lower at 
2,739, more or less where it 
stood at noon. 

The day was not without 
its brighter features. Sanofl, 
already buoyed by US 
approval far a heart drug, 
came in for additional 
demand on talk Elf Aqui- 
taine was teeing up the sale 
of its controlled stake in fhe 
C ompany . The shar es added 
FFr14.00 to FFr548 for a 10 
per cent gain on the week. 
Elf softened FFrl.00 to 
FFr714. 

Rh6ne-Poulenc rose 
FFT11.4 or AS per cent to 

FFr2S:L50 following analysts’ 
upgrades in the wake of 
Thursday's strong third- 
quarter results. CSFB lifted 
its aarninga estimate for 1998 
to FFru.44 a share from an 
earlier FFrll.05. 

Casino was again active, 
rising FFr5.00 to FFr320 
amid speculation that the 
takeover battle between Pro- 
modes' and RaOye may have 
further to ran. Promodes 
added FFr17.00 at FFrl^7a 

FRANKFURT ended a ner- 



vous day with the Ibis- 
indicated DAX index 4.78 
higher at 3.753B6. Volumes 
woe low. "Nobody wants to 
c a rr y a big position over the 
weekend,” said Rod Ffinknl 
at James CapeL 
Following Thursday’s 
slump m Brazil, stocks seen 
as vulnerable to a Latin 
American downturn came 
under pressure. Mannes- 
mawn the engineering 
group, fell DM8 to DM728. 
while MAN dropped DM5 to 
DM519. Carmaker Volkswa- 
gen, for which Latin Amer- 
ica is a big market, lost 
DM10 at DM1,019. 


Hugo Bora was back in 
favour after last week's 
sell-off on Asian worries. 
The stock rose DM100 to 
DM2,200 on strong nine- 
month results and an 
upgrade from BNP. 

Deutsche Bank was 
heavily traded after it said it 
-had made a bid "for Nat* 
West’s securities business. 
The shares rose 65 pfg at 
DM112J3) an news that Nat- 
West had rejected the bid. 
ZURICH recovered L8 per 

n»nt hftlpfld by wi mug gains 

for ABB and Sulzer, while 
Surveillance, the testing and 
inspection group, added 50 
francs to Sfr2,700 on news of 
a plan to buy bads up to 15 
per cent of its capital. The 
SMI index gained 96.3 to 

5.467 -2. 

-- AMSTERDAM "absorbed a 
shakeout for Hoogovens and 
KNP BT with ease to end a 
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low volume session with the 
AEX index up 4.15 at 859.57. 

A raft of broker earnings 
upgrades following Thnrs- 
'day’s third-quarter figures 
chemicals leader Akzo 
Nobel up FI 6.60 to FI 342.10, 
but the excitement failed to 
wash over onto those compa- 
nies reporting next week. 

ELM, which is widely 
expected' to turn in an 
upbeat second-quarter 
result, added 70 cents to 
FI 6EL80, but Unilever came 
off 60 cents to FI 103JJQ and 
Royal Dutch gave up 80 
cents at FI 102.70. The third- 


quarter numbers from ENP 
BT were perceived as disap- 
pointing and the shares shed 

FI 90 cents to FI 4420. 

Hoogovens continued to 
succumb to worries about 
softening steel prices. The 
shares Ignored soothing 
words about this year’s earn- 
ings from management and 
dropped FI 3.00 to FI 89.00 for 
a decline this week of more 
thaw 20 per «w»t- 

MADRJD was in the dol- 
drums following the Brazil- 
ian wobbles, with the gen- 
eral index ending 5.03 lower 
at 560.94. Banks with heavy 


exposures to Latin America 
were targeted. Banco Bilbao 
Vizcaya fell Ptal25 to 
Pta3.890 and Banco San- 
tander Pta-10 to Pta4,075. Lei- 
sure group Sol Melia. which 
runs hotels in the region, 
lost Ptal45 to PteA395. 

Toll motorways operator 
Aumar bucked the trend, ris- 
ing Ptal25 to Pta2j280, fol- 
lowing a government deci- 
sion to extend its concession 
period by 13 years in return 
for a tariff cut. 

MILAN ended Just in posi- 
tive territory, helped by Wall 
Street. The Mibtel index 

closed 59 higher at 14,764. 

Latin America was again a 
feature, with Fiat, which has 
a big presence there, falling 
L155 to L5.371. Bulgari 
extended yesterday's losses, 
dropping L222 to L9.263 on 
emer gin g markets worries. 

Telecom Italia was a high- 
light alter the company pub- 
licly mulled converting its 
savings shares into common 
shares. Telecom Italia's ordi- 
nary shares gained L90 to 
L10.590, while savings shares 
rose L423 to L6.818. 


Written and edited by Jeffrey 
Brown, Jonathan Ford and 
Steve Conn. 


Hong Kong rallies as buyers seek out redchips 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Sao Paulo falls back 


SAO PAULO surged strongly 
in the first hour or so of 
trading, but fell bade just as 
rapidly thereafter. "Hie sell- 
ers did not hesitate once the 
market clawed back above 
9,500. We're stUl swinging 
about wildly," said one 
broker. 

At midsession the Bovespa 
index was off 176 or 2 per 
cent at 8,679. The Index 
tumbled almost 10 per cent 
on Thursday following a 
steep rise for local interest 
rates. 

MEXICO CITY also moved 
lower at midday as the IPC 
index followed up Thurs- 


day's 3.4 per cent setback 
with a further decline of 
49.87 or 1.08 per cent to 
4579.63. Volume was thin at 
4im shar es. 

BUENOS AIRES provided 
the main contrast to the 
gloom across the region, ris- . 
ing -strongly from the 1997 
lows reached an Thursday. 
At midsession, the Merval 
index was 853 or 1.4 per cent 
higher at 640.08. 

SANTIAGO was flat at 
midsession as investors kept 
one eye on Wall Street and 
the other on Brazil The 
IPSA index was virtually 
static at 117.2. 


Strong buying of China 
shares lifted HONG KONG, 
and at the close yesterday 
the 'Hang Seng index had 
turned an early decline of 
mare than 4 per cent into a 
gain of 25 per cent. 

The upturn was broadly 
based in improved turnover 
of HK$2L7bn, but the main 
action was in redchips and H 
shares. The redchip index 
rallied 9.8 per cent, with 
Shanghai Industrial rising 
HES3.00 to HKS34.40. H 
shares advanced 10 per cent 

HSBC, which foil HK$1450 
on a downgrade for the 
b anking sector Oh Thursday, 
improved HE$1.50 to 
HK$175. Utilities were in 
demand, with China Light 
up HES2.20 at HK$4QL70. 

TOKYO traded cautiously 
ahead of Monday's public 
holiday, and the Nikk ei 225 
index wfl wi 94.0 bi gbw at 
16.45&94 after making good a 
mid-morning foil of L7 per 
cent, writes Bethan Button. 


The Nikkei hit a low for 
the year of 16JXSLS2 at one 
stage. The broader-based 
Toplx index added L91 to 
1,277.12, and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 index 
eased 050 to 24&Q3. hi Lon- 
don, the IS E-Nikkei 50 index 
rose 13.00 to 1,43256. 

Bargain-hunters were in 
evidence when the Nikkei 
sank towards its morning 
low, notably among domes- 
tic funds, while foreign 
investors remained steady 
sellers. 

Sea transport was the 
strongest sector, gaming 4J. 
per cent on rumours that 
leading share Mitsui OSE 
would resume divi dends 
year after a five year' gap. 
OSE rose Y18 at Y193. 
Among other shipping 
groups, Kawasaki Kisen 
gained Y10 to Y161 and Nip- 
pon Yusen moved ahead Y8 
to Y430. 

Japan Airlines was one of 
the day's biggest gainers, 
climbing Y26 or 65 per cent 
at Y436 after releasing 


strong interim results on 
Thursday. All Nippon Air- 
ways, which reported lower 
profits, was unchanged at 
Y600. 

- -Mitsubishi Hea v y Indus- 
tries and Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries both set new lows 
for the year after releasing 
disappointing interim 
results. Mitsubishi Heavy 
ended Y29 lower at Y591 and 
Kawasaki Heavy dropped 
Y26 or 65 per cent to Y280. 

Volume increased to about 
473m shares while rising 
stocks outnumbered tellers 
by 768 to 353. 

In Osaka, the OSE Index 
finned 40.15 to 17,423.1 2 in 
volume of 79, om shares. 

'SEOUL ended a dismal 
October with stocks in tall 
retreat. Instability in the 
currency market helped lop 
3 per cent off the composite 
index, making an overall 
loss of 27 per cent for the 
month. 

The won’s 4 per cent foil 
against the dollar this week 
was the key feature, with 


foreigners said to be dump- 
ing shares on fears of further 
devaluation. The Korean 
currency has depredated 12 
per cent against the dollar 
this year. 

Liquid blue-chip shares 
Were a gain in the* firing linp 
Korea Electric Power ended 
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at its limit low for the sec- 
ond day running, down 14-00 
won at 13,700 won. Daewoo 
Electronics fell 80 won to 
5510 won. 

Korean Air was hit by 
rumours of foreign exchange 
losses, after reports of prob- 
lems with dollar-denomi- 


nated loans taken out to buy 
aircraft. The shares fell 650 
won to their daily limi t low 
of 7,590 won. 

The composite Index 
ended 1459 lower at 470.79. 
Volume was 50.7m shares, 
against 63.6m traded on 
Thursday. 

JAKARTA closed slightly 
lower as investors took 
profits after the government 
announced it had reached 
agreement with the IMF 
over an economic package. 

The composite index 
ended 2.45 lower at 500.42. 
having reached a high of 
511.67 earlier. Analysts 
reported selling targeted at 
bine chips. 

BANGKOK ended in posi- 
tive territory after five suc- 
cessive days of falls. The 
composite index finished 2.12 

higher at 4475L 

Dealers reported interest 
in b ank s after positive 
economic data, and the 
hanking sector gained 13 per 
cent 

SYDNEY gained ground in 


reaction to the upturn in 
Hong Kong. The All Ordi- 
naries index ended up 28.7 or 
15 per cent at its session 
high of 2,4645. Both golds 
and banks rose 25 per cent 
Talk that NAB saw St 
George Bank as a bid target 
hoisted the latter 43 cents or 
5.3 per cent to A$8.61. News 
Corp added 21 cents to 
A$651. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


A bear squeeze in the 
futures pits was said to be 
the driving force behind a 
steep rise for the cash mar- 
ket in Johannesburg, where 
the all-share index surged 
294.2 or 4.7 per cent to 
6,589.1 in active trade. 

Industrials climbed 305.7 
to 8,130.4 and golds, under- 
pinned by the steadier bid- 
lion price, pat on 39.5 to 
896.5. Among leading 
stocks. Anglo American 
bounced R12 or 65 per cent 
R207. 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - DEALINGS 
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Ct-mpaea Group PLC 5 79V> Cm Bde 2007 C 
iVjt) - 101 (2SOc97) 

C«ro WeBcome PIC BVt Bd* 1/120006 E 
(Mil (Bf)- 110.T9921S75 (270 eS7) 

Land SecunNes Flwiee (Jersey) Ld 9% GM 
Cm Bds 2007 (Reg) ■ 1204(2SOe97] 
LeudS S Hofeeck BiAflng SooMy Sub Up 
R» Me 7KJ1 C (Var) (B4 ■ CITS*. (ZTOeOT) 
LtopfcBm* PLClCftflt Sub US* 2000- 
iMCTOeOTl 

NaDOnaJ weeoiil fclp SB* l\C 11 Wb IM 
SuO Nb (Cm » FM) (Br ) ■ 130 (290c97] 
Nntrona! Weeantneto Bar* PLC llVt U"d 
Sub MS eiOto (Cm to Prl) - U0*t 
(?90c97) 

Tjnruc Fborce Ueney] PIC WS Cm Cap 
Bds 4 iMXi (Reg) - I05»6p90c97j 
lmhJ Nona & Metfa PIC Wfc Sub Cnv 
Bds 2003 (Rag] - 110 (290C97J 


AM Danecq Hnandal Sene PLC fl*% Gtd 
Cm Stii Bde VJKB Cl 000 (Reg) - 103"k 
(290*7} %(2BOeff7) 

AM Ooroecq PLC AOB [1 fl) - 7S5 
(280097} 

AM Doraeeq PLC 5Wt Cum Prlfil ■ 74 
P90CS7] 

AM Domecq PLC 7Y« Clim Prf £1 - 95 
(240*7] 

AMDuroecqPLCS*«*DebS#aM8- 
128S35I962S .79GB7S (280*7} 

AM Domeoq PLC I'M Dab Sa aOOB - 
1884.(2801*7) 

AMs Fundng PLC Uls Cm Urn Ln Slk 250 
(Np - lOrtlST) - 23 [ID, Q) 

AMs PLC 5S» Cnv Cum Nm-V^ Rad Prl er 
. 93 5>r8 (280*7) 

Anglan Water PIC Wtoio Sub tar OK - 805 
10(290*7) 

AnBUagan HUgs PLC Cm Una In Sft US - 
375(290*7)8(290*7} 

ArnMaga Bras. PLC Od lOp - 220 (240*7) 
Azten Group PLC Haw Ord 5p (Np - ism/B7] 
-20 (S3) 3 (40) 4 (60} 5 (2. 30} 8(10. 2} 30 
(50j 

BAA PLC ADR (1:1) - 9.1 (270C97) 

BaBey lUK] PLC Od ICta - V*Th (270*7) 
Bn* ol Wand (©wamsr & Co ol) RC Noo- 
Cum WA-n & £S UgMdafon- 1582% 
(2BOcfi7) 

Bar* oJScoUand (Governor SCo ofl New 
g<W NorvCum tad Pm* Sfc - 144 (240*7) 
Baidays Bar* PLC BZW FTffi LnWItota 
fNotoood Cap Unto ■ 47J57 (Z70G97] 
Bmdays PLC AOR (4;1) ■ 101 .7 (280*7) 
Bass PLC ADR (21) - 2S.TC 6*75 7 
(290*7) 

Bass PLC iM£b Deb S& 201 B- IBS's 


BAT 


PLC ADR (2:1) -18*75 


sterii 


irs 


riormjrii (Kingdom o() 13%LnS9i2005- 
13P»(290C97) 

European (mwaiwro Band « Ln Sa 2001 
lRog)-106\(2BOsS7) 

European (nvascaent Bonk Ln Sft 2009 
i?i.53 

tmefiulonal Bond tor Rec S Dov iiJSS. Ln 
sw 2003 ■ laavr (290*71 
tmiai iKnfyftvn oQ 13JfsLnSli201D 
iFtogd) ■ 15317(28097) 


g^g’IWSment 


A«mv Natawil PLC llAfilNofrCum S8g W 

Sfo Cl -134(290*7) 

WAV) Nason* P LC PW. NrsvCtm S8g W 

-113 03(280*7) 

AH' irwesmcns S'rr* Una Ln S* 07isO3 
yjp ■ 45 (27037) 

AfiF Mmatmertis 7’ft U« Ln Sa B7C002 

snp--«»M270i3r] 

jubmiw Cicup PLC (NM Ser^tim 
PilStoCI -825iMOc97) 
iuMegao Wuarw PLC l1*Sp Offl W 
Pri 2005 ’Op - i27'4<r 8*75 (Z80eS7) 
fcnmoalB (noutttes PLC 72Sp (N*) Cm 
dm Rod Prt 2Sp • 103 (250*7) 
fc-rthj PLC OO 2D? - 150 12BCW7) 50 
(£30087)50(2901*7)4(21 9200)1 
,30. l! -elMOeS?) 2 (W *5 W 3 t’J * n.SI 

Aic PLC 62Sp iN«) Cn» Cub Bad 
pnlCfc- W(290fl9717(290c*7) 


iPLCNewOdZSptnta- 
OV11/97) - 65 (5W) 7 (40) 75 {1. 7] B{1, D) 
SO (90) 2 (32) SO (8) 4 (0) 5 (2. 5) 8 
(290*7)6(290*7)6(290*7)8 

(280697) 8 (290CS7J 

BG PLC AOR (HM) - 39*825 (290*7) 41 
(280*7)2(3) 

Ormfetfsan NUmras BufeSng See Btob 
Perm MBeant^ShaClOOO- 122 . 
(290*7)3(290*7) 

Starts LabmGuup PLC 10% Cum Prl £T- 
1189(270*7) 

BLP aom PLC Bp (N«) Cm Cun Rod Pri 
lOp - 107 (270097) 

Bkra CMe Wustrtae PLC ADR (1.1) -5*8 
(290*7) 

Btaa CMS Mudrtal PLC SMb Ui» In » 
(1975 or aftar) • 89 (290*7) 

Boon Co PLC ADR (2:1) ■ 26JS (8SOc97) 
Boumemoulh & Wao Hwnpahbe WbW PlC 
B5% Cum M Pnd El ■ 121% (290*7) 
BPB PLC 7*S% 6w Sub 8S* 25108*8 
CIOOO(FNg) ■ 133% (ZTOcST) 
taotard fi Btagtay BJtttg Sactaiy irtoi 
Pom W Bowng Sw EWOOO - Mfll 
(290*7)^1290*7) 
BmdtortSantayBuHngSoolwtSIt 
Pom W Baoine She - 187^(270697) 
Brant Watoir Qmup PLC Wla lo Sub to Ob 
1997-2007-001(290*7) 

BitsDl & HIM PIC Pif Cl ■ USA (290(*7) 
P90B97) 4r (280*7) H OOc97) 1 
(290*7) 1 (290*7) 1 (290*7) 1 
PSO037) 1 {290697J 1 t29Og0JV _ .. 
g90*7) U(290c97J \ (290®)% 
(29037) \> (290697)^(390*7) 

Brtnat s WbR PIC Urn Pnp Sub Bdi 

-171 It (290*7) 

BdOHIIMto PLCB4&CHB MPd Cl - 
128^(370(97) 

BdatalWBHrPLClft.4«RadtW>S* 

300002-107(290*7) 

BAantai Sodaly 1» P«m W 

Bonn StH £1000- 18A (290*7) H 
(290*7) 1.(290*7) 6(290*7) 8 
(290097) %(290*7) »U(290cS7) »a 
(29O097) 

Br«lAmyiPLCADR|iai)- 98(1) *825 

0) 


BM Ftatogi Group PLC 55% Cm Rod Prl 
El -83 (290(97)5 (270*7) 

Offiah PahOauui Co PLC ADR (to) (Each 
Cm too S Od 25H • B4JU5 PBOS7) 
5*25 ft *125 (U) " J7S (280*7) J (2) 
*287 (280*7) J9Z7B (18) SJ75 (10) *458 
(200*7) 6 (20) 6 (290*7) *5 (20. 5. 2. 

3) J09BE3 (290*7) *75 (2, 1(J 5 
pBO*7) 

BriMiMoton Co nCB% Cun 1st M El 
• 108% (270*7) 

Britan Pentaan Oo PIC 9K Cum a* Pif El 
-105(290*7) 

BrRMl Sky BroadcmHng Ouup PLC ADR 
(to) -4075 (280*7) 

BriMi 8M PLC ADR (Ito) - 38.75 (B) *.77 
(10» .70 (89 S09S1D (S| JB58BT8(5Q) *9 
(90) *74104 (25) *75 P4, 13) 7 (290*7) 
*20618 (13) .125 (O7AU07) 9273119 (49) 
BnCahBM PLC lltaMi Dab Sh 2016- 144% 
(280(97) 

BrtUi 8ugaM0*i% Rad Dab 8H 2013 - 
132582(290*7) 

EMMlMmiudMtonsPLCADRCtto)- 
75*2 (090(97) B (10) .79 (20) *125 R 
7*3(28)74 (290097) .7474 (1) 74740732 

(4) .74740789 (3) *7240300 (7) *72404 

(5) *674 (4,10.5) 

MM Oaup PLC 4*p (ito) Cun CBv Prt 
1 0p -78 (270*7) 

BrocWwnvm HUga PLC Od 1 0p - 192 
(280*7) 

Mctamgtoi HdgsPLC 'ATton-V Ord iflp - 
90 (290c97) 8 (290(97) 9 (200*7) 9 
(290*7) 

Brunei HoWngi PLC 48p (Nad Cm Cum 
MPrf 201-924 (290*7) 

BTR PLC ADR (4.1) -14.17 (290*7) *7 
(290*7) 

Budgets PLC B% Cm Una Ln S& 2009 ■ 104 
(2SOcB7) 

Bultfn PLC Od Sp ■ SO (30*7) 

Bormafi Cm* PLC ADR (to)- 34*8 
(290*7) 

Bumsh Ca*tol PLC TWt Cum Rad PH El ■ 
87(290*7) 

Bunidana bwaanm nc 19ft lAa Ln S5r 
2007712 - 135 PBOeST) 

Bunon Group PLC 0ft Us Ui Sfi 9612001 - 
99(290*7} 

BZW EndowMM Fund M Ot Ip - 148 
(29097) 

B2W Entawwi Fund I Ld Ocd RadrmaUs 
STS ip- 108 (290*7) 

Cette AND WMenCanmB PLC ADR (SM] - 
. 17-68 (20) fi. 82436(1) ^2*37B9B (14) 
.584379 (10) 

Cadtuy Stfsreppee P1CAM (4.1) ■ 99*75 
(Q 40 (4, 1) .125 C«0) *75(10) St (5) 
Cmtan PLC USts £1 - 92 (0) 3 99 102 (1) 
Can FtaB Group PtC 11 Aft m Mg Deb 
2014-13557 (2*0*7) 

CD Group PLC Od 10p (Rkl - 0UB997) • 
1757(230*7) 

I PLC ADR (to) - 
) (*955(2)1*75(5) 

I PLC 55p (Noq Cun 
Cm Prl -132 (290*7)3^(290*7) 

iHtagsLdmunsLnSft 


OMH CoouMng Group PLC 8p (N«0 2nd 
dm MM Sha 5p - 97 (290(97) 
COMHiy Biding Sodeiy IZHft Pam K 
Bearing She £1000 (Rag) ■ 155ft (290*7) 
flu (290*7) Tn (290*7) Is (290*7) 8 
(290*7) *(290*7) 

ClaaM Land A Estates FLCWb to Si* tar 
CW-1 (280(97) 

Gntai Lmd A Earn 7LC BftCm Lks Ln 
Sft -73 [280(97) 

Daiy llaJ R General Tiud PLC OnJ 50p - 
1780(290(97)90(290*7)835(290*7) 
5(290*7) 

DmnportKnPMMrPLCOtd 1 0p -STD 
(280(87) 

Da Ban ConsdlDa Beats Cantenay Unto (1 
Camd DU A 1 can Dap Rac) - 18.75 
(24097) 

Detaanbama PLC TVH Uhs Ui SBc 2902*7 - 
9B*. (240*7) 

Do La Rua PLC 249ft Cum Pif Sft Cl - 44 
(Z7OC07) 

Dsttant ftC Od IDp - 57 (280*7) 

□tans Grom PLC ADR (to) -9428 
(260*7) 

DraiM 08 PLC Wta » Site to Od EP025 ■ 
«» 

East Sunsy HUgo PLC 7*ft Cum M Pif El 
-115(280*7) 

EccJniaadcannswancs Office PLC 0825% 
Non Cun bid Prl Cl - 122 (280*7) ft 
(280(97) ft (290*7) 

Eefp» Btota PLC Rod PM Sto 5p - 101ft 
(MO*7) 

Edpoe Bftxta PLC Cm Pri Ste Sp - 140 
(240*7) 

BnassPLCB85b(NaQClwCunPM5t)- 
99ft (280(97) 71 (290*7) 1 (290(07) ft 
(290*7) ft(29Q*7] 2 (290*7) 2 
(290*7)2(280*7)2(290*7)2 
(290*7)3 0*0*7) 

Enow asm PLC ADR (41) -408882 
(290*7) *75 (290(97) *375(290*7) 
ertoqma a PLC iGftftUm Ln Sft 2013 ■ 
130ft (290*7) ft (290*7) 

E mtawntS birmtosnl Oowpany Ld 2aw 


i PLC (M 25p - 1200 

(270*7) 

ChHMa BuftBng Sedtty R(g RM Pam H 
Bearing 9s -TI7 (240(97) 

Coiwi (A4 6 Ca PLC Non. VAOd 20p - 360 
(290(97) 

Cwaitoubd LMon PLC 8ftft Cum bid PM El 
- 129ft (2SOC07) ft (200*7) 30 00(97) 
30(290(97) 

C o mmere to Union PLC Wft Cun hr PH El - 
139ft (290e97) ft (200(971 ft (290(97) ft 
(290(97) ft (290*7) ft [290(97) 
ConaAtoad Coal PLC B5%Cm Red Cum 
Pit Cl -50(270*7) 

Cooteon Qraup PIC 7% Cm Bdi 2711(2004 
(Rg)> 105ft (290(07) 

CoOpantom Bn* PLC 9J5« NenCum Ind 

(ysu-jaeftSBOcsn*- " 

Cn-OpanM WhotaBataSodHy Ld 7ft% ib 
uig Ort Sft 2019 • 105ft (270(07) 
Coooor (FMtoto) PLC BL5p (Net) Cnv M 
Cm Pig M 10p‘30 (290*7) 

Contend PLC ADR p*1) - B (290*17) 
CCR5MPLCMCnvUmLnSk201S- 98 
(290*7) 

Carnny Gankne PLC Nmv Ocd 10p (Np - 
1771U77) - S (290(97) 9 (290(97) B 
{290(87)9(390(97) 10(290(97)2 
(290(97) ft [230097} 3 (290(07) 3 
(270(97) 4 (280097) 6 (290(87) 
CeuteUkk PLC 7ft% Uto Ln 9k 2UX6 - 
103(270*7) 


Mr Pro! Shs Ip -118(270*7) 

Estetes Plnperor hmsmsni Co Ld 10% LB 
Mg M> Sft 2011 ■ 99ft £80*7) 
Eurotumsl PLC£utftrontt SA 1881 VHt (IE 
PLC 31 ESA Win Sub Lto) (Rag) -34 
p90ofl7) 

etobraian Co PLC Od Sft 5p - 410 
(290*7) 

Ftowi HUp PLC OdSp- 135 (Z70c97) 

. - Feedback PLC 10% Cnv Red PM Shea 
123(280(97) 

FftB NabanB Butefng Satiety Fig Rate Pvm 
H Bearing She - E105 pJO*7) 

Ftoa Group PLC ms n Sti> to Old - 87 
(230(07) 

Fata (tap PLC Od 5p ■ 72 (Z70*7) 
FMdy Haute PLC «to Os Cm Red PM 
£1 -OB (270(87) 

(totoher Grom PLC ADR (4n)> 19,125 (3) 
J2S fl5) 2B77E (25) 3238 (20) 3831B2 
(28) * *75 (4609) *906 [30] 

General Acsidirt PLC 7ftfc Cun Ind Pif El - 
122 (290CS7) ft (29097) 
GwtiAodd*rtPLC8ftHCumhdPdn - 
140*75 (290(97) ft (290*7) ft (290(97) 
ft (290*7) ft (290(97] ft 09007] ft 
(290*7) ft (29007) ft (29007) ft - 
(280*7) ft (290*7) 

General Cabfa PLC ADR (5ri )-S9 l 9B3 (4) 
Gennl BbsIc Co PIC ADR (in) • &2S 
(290*7) 

GUte S Dandy PLC Ok) lOp - 700 (290(97) 
GXN PLC AOR (1:1) -21-7(28007) 
GtoroWBbKS PLC ADR (to) -407^15) 
.96 (15) 1 (0. 11) 2S (29007) 27 (26) 
jre PO. 10) * 075 (290(97) *73904 (IS) 
Gonads Group PLC 10K 1st Mg Dto Sfc 
18S718 - t2Bft (290(97) *46 (230C97) ft 
(2BO*7) 

Grand WtropcteanPLCADR (4^-35(25, 

S) .123796 (20) .125 (15b 10. 4, 25) *44 
. (786) *25 (15) .625(711) ft {290(97) *8 
(29007) 

Gmtt PWwd Eltti PLC 9*K UtMg 
DobS* 2016 -123ft (22037) 

Gnat Ponlund Ebbbs PLC lOtot la Mq 
[Wj Sft 2021 - 139*85 (280(97) 

Greemb Group PLC 7* Cnv Suburi Bdt 
2003E1(Raoe|-1««.{290tfl7)ft 
(290*7) ft (290*7)1 (290(97) 

GrocraBs Group PLC 8% Cum PM £1 - 107 


Onyooet PLC Wte D 8U> tar Ord - 17 
(29007) 

GMaw PLC ADR (5.1) - 44*5 5 lZ8 * 
(290*7) 

Haca Ld I0ft% 8tetoal Dab Sft 2017 - 
133.741 (280*7) 

Mtor PLC 1» Ptep Sub Bda E - 152 
(270*7) 

Wtox PLC iDftK Paqi Site Bda £ - 181 
(29007) 

Htftex PLC SftftPsp Sub Bda C- 114ft 
(280*7) 

HanonfiLC AOR (to >-2338 (090*7) &48 
(2) *25 (2) 

Mffiys 6 Hnras PLC Od 5p - 227 
■ P8OS7)30 (280*7) 30(290 b87)» 
(29007) 30 (290*7) 30 (29097) 30 
(290(97)30(290*7) 

Htiriys 6 Hanans PLC S% 2nd Cun PM £1 - 
7B (270*7) 

Haadbun Group RC Now Ord 5p - 330 (2. 3) 
Hm of Uktahtoi PLC Od lOp - 98 
P90S7) 8(29007) 102(29007)2 
090*7) 3 (290*7) 3 (280*7) 3 
(280*7)3(290*7) 

HUstowi lidgi PLC AJ» (4M) • 11*1 
(290*7) 

Huuting Fbsnct Cun Ld 7% Deb S* 2008 - 
98ft (28007) 

Hurting Hrwnoa Cup Ld BftK Dab Sft 2023 
■ 114*2 (280097) *2 £90*7) 

HSBC HUgs PLC Old 75p(Hk Rag) -SHI 3.7 
PWWT) 

HSBC Mdga PLC n*B% Subad Bdi 2002 
El (Rag) - 114ft (290*7) 5 (260*7) 

- - federal temp PLC Cm Cum Rad PM 20p - 
B7 (290*7) 8 (290*7) 

Impariti Chemicti tadusblee PLC ADR (4rl ) - 
80*125 (3, 12)255 (29007) .4375 (B) 
tachnapa PLC (Wt Cm EUxml Bds 1 0fiAB 
£1 000 (Rg) • 88ft (280(97) ft (290*7) ft 
(28007) ft (290*71 
Indta find -BGta - pSS B5 (280*7) 
bHBtinsm Co PLC Pig Pro! 50p - 103ft 
(270(87) 

jMsay Mutaby Co Ld -AOd £1 -22ft 
£27007) 

Jshnaon Group Oman PLC 7*p (NM) Cm 

CumAadM.IQp' 112(28007) 
Jourdan(Ttomia)FLCNawOdiq>(Np- 
14m*7) - 3 (290*7) 4 1290(97) ft 
(290*7)1(1(290*7) 

Ifaming Motor Group nC 3*5% (My SHM) 
Cum Pif El- 90(640(87) 

KtagtoherPLC ADR (to)-2a,1B75 (290*7) 

.18(29007) . 

Mjnkfc PLC 7p Cm Cun Rad Pri Sp - BD 
(29007)80(29007) 

rPLC 10ft%UnaLnSft2DO1/D6- 


i PLC 7VH Secured Sea 
2010 M ■ 99.13 (29007) *1 (29007) .41 



PLC AK1 (W) - (4*2 


Land SeeuOee PLC 7%Cm Bde SOaeODB 
El 000 (RB) - 1 94 (20007) ft (29007) 
LA940 PLC 19K9L Dflb Sft 2009 -124ft 

-■ (28007) 

Lanndoii 004) nc Naur 0H ip N> - 

12H1S7) -28 (25, 10)30(0) 

Unto i Hstaadt BuUng SoeWy 13ft% 

Pwm H Bearing 8ha - 174ft (29007) 8 
(30(07) 6 pflOOT) 8 (29007) ft 
(28007) 

Legal 8 General Group PIC 6ft*i Cnv 
SrteadBds30W08£lOOO(Rg}.223 
(30*7) 

MwtoC^PiCQriiqpiEbBnitaiMq- 
. 92(29007)2(290*7)2090(97)2 
£9007)5(29007)5(29007)5 
090(97)5(290*7)5(29007)5 
(29007)5(290*7)5(290*7)5 
(29007) 5 (29097) 5 (28007) 5 
(290*7)5(290*7) 

Urns (Mr) Pstnaotip PLC 5% Cum Prt 
S*£1 -63ft (H0O7) 

Leito (John) Pstneiahlp PLC 7ft% Cum Pri 
»E1 -B9 (84007) 

' 7^-EBhaBnridn^mC5%SblSrw 
Bd5 •XW2SXS a (RB94- UW75 
(29007) 100ft (290(97) 

UbenyPLCB)!. Cum Pif El -72 [290(97) 
Lxntan Rnince 8 Inveanart (ftp PLC Wu 
to Sub tar Od -14 027007) 

London boematanal Group PLC ADR (to) - 
13,1(290*7) 

LflPrtto PLC ADR (Hi) - 1*6 (29007) 


Owmfe Group PLC MhdUtsLji ra- 
HO (MOOT) 

Groaro* Group PLC 9ft% tod Una Uia- 
nB 1240(97) 


I PLC Od Ip -4ft (280*7) 
LiKBAtoi» PLC ADR (Ito) - 34.125 


(250*7) -125 (29007) .13 (290*7) A 
(29007) 

Mates 6 Spencer PLC ADR (to) - G2 
(27007) 


bteCarfiyaStonePLC7%CmUnsLnSa 
1B99G0O4- 94ft (29007) 

Madava PLC ADR (4:1) - 14* (27007) 
UEPC PLC 8% Uns Ln Stic 200005 - 102ft 
[290071 ft (29007) 

MffC PLC 10ft» Una Ln a 2032 - 138ft 
(29007) 

Menay Docto 8 HadrourCo Bft% Red Deb 
a BBffiB • 87 (64007) 

Libya pemey) Ld Ute Cm Urs Ln a 5p - 
1495 (290*7) 319*9851 (28007) 
NBtanti Poser PLC ADR (4:1) - (33*3(5) 
*46(29007)5*129007) 

National Weamhav Bn* PLC ADR (to) • 
919(29007) 

Nrakmti WMn*ner Bunk ELC 9% 
Sur'ATton-Cun Prt D - 132ft (29007) ft 
(29007) 

NBtaral VMmtaeto Bunk PLC iZWb 
SufaOMLUrs Ln Sft 2004 - 127ft (29007) 
Nascueda Buftftig Sodaly 10VL Pami to 
Bearing She £1000 - 145 (3007) 
Nesostte tttiting Soda^ I2ft» Penn H 
Buarttp ShB E1000 - iB5ft(29Q*7) 6 
(29007)7(29007) 

NattraipiaB PLC Old Ip - 227 (28007) 30 (0. 

1.0. 3. 100. 1.14 13.1)301(5)1(1) ft 
(8)2(6)3(100)4(0,1)5 (29007) 

MFC PLC 7ft% Cm Bda a»7 £1000 (Rgj - 
96 (29007) 9 (29007) 

North Brihh Houatag Aaaodabn flFM Gu 
Sac Slk 201 B20 iRag) - TIB91 4 (24007) 
NnrOiani Fboda PLC A% Cm Sub Bite 
OBOBIOB El 000 (Rg) - 13 (ZTOcOT) 
Nartsm Radi PLC CTO 25p - 452 (280e97) 

- 82 (2B007) 7(1.2. l.a 1.2) ft(13) 8(1, 

ai,2ai.o,i,o,i,o,i,fti.5o,ft i,a 

1.0. 1. 5. 3. 1. 5. 1. 2) 9 10. 1. 75. 4. 1) *3 
(3) ft(25) 70(1.0, 1,25, 1.20, 1,2, 11,1. 
m i. a i. a i . loo. i) 24 (ioo) ft 

42. i]i (i.7. a i.a 1.2. i.a i.a 1.0, 
i.ai.ai.a-i.ai.aai.ai.o.i.o. 

i.ai,o,i,ai.aai.ai.a2.i.a. 

0. i. a 2. a i. a i , o. 25) ft (io) 2 (o. l. a 
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In identical statements, accountants rule themselves out of merger wave sweeping the Big Six DOllltOll 
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By Clay Harris 

Andersen Worldwide and 
Deloitte & Touche came 
together yesterday, but only 
long enough to rule them- 
selves out of the merger 
wave sweeping the Big Six 
world accountancy firms. 

In identical statements, 
they dismissed as “totally 
false” reports they had 
engaged in merger discus- 
sions. Each said: "We are not 
interested in entering any 
global merger discussions." 


Both are now openly pur- 
suing a different course, hop- 
ing to pick up clients and 
staff, and even dissident 
“crown Jewel" national 
firms, as their four global 
rivals merge into two. 

Jim Wadia, worldwide 
managing partner of Arthur 
Andersen, denied that he or 
other members of senior 
management engaged in 
merger discussions with 
Deloitte or any other firm. 

Michael Cook, chairman of 
Deloitte in the US. said: “The 


board of Deloitte & Touche 
has decided not to merge 
with anyone, including 
Arthur Andersen." 

In September, Price Water- 
house and Coopers & 
Ly brand announced plans to 
create the world’s largest 
firm with revenues of $13bn. 
They were trumped two 
weeks ago when KPMG and 
Ernst & Young revealed 
plans to combine their 
operations and $!8bn of reve- 
nues. Both deals are subject 
to the approval of partners 


as well as regulators in 
Europe, the US and Japan. 

Andersen is believed to 
have decided against seeking 
a Big Six partner for several 
reasons. One reflects its his- 
tory of never having taken 
part tn a big merger. Of the 
Big Six. it has perhaps the 

most distinctive culture and 
values, which it fears would 
be diluted in any combina- 
tion. 

But it might also have 
been hard to win approval 
for a merger, considering the 


friction between Andersen’s 
accountancy and consulting 
arms which was manifested 
earlier this year during the 
election of a new chief exec- 
utive. 

More positively, Andersen 
believes it stands to gain 
from merger fall-out, as It 
has previously. In the 1980s, 
the French firm Frinault 
Fiduclare joined Andersen 
rather than take part in the 
merger that 3 created EPMG. 

In 1993, Asahi & Co 
severed its links with Ernst 


& Young to merge with 
Andersen, creating the larg- 
est accountancy firm in 
Japan. 

Andersen and Deloitte also 
hope to pick up new busi- 
ness by renouncing the 
merger path, as clients des- 
ert the larger firms when 
they find themselves sharing 
an auditor with rivals. Xn 
addition, they suspect regu- 
lators may force the merging 
firms to jettison some clients 
as the price of winning 
approval. 


Redland’s first 
defence fails to 
draw Lafarge 


Chime confirms WPP backing 


By Andrew 
Edgectiffe-Johnson 

Rudolph Agnew, chairman 
of Redland, is to examine 
every way of breaking up 
the building materials 
group, in the wake of last 
month's £1.7bn bid from 
Lafarge of France. He con- 
ceded that remaining inde- 
pendent was "the hardest 
option on the spectrum”. 

Mr Agnew said Redland 
had had tentative discus- 
sions with as many as 10 
companies about possible 
rival offers for part s of its 
business but said: "All 
we’ve done Is shown an 
ankle to the lustful suitors." 

If serious offers could be 
found for its roof tiles or 
aggregates businesses, he 
added, it was "probable” 
that Redland would hand 
back cash to shareholders. 

The Redland defence had 
been complicated by tax 
issues and the pressnres of 
the 60-day bid timetable, Mr 
Agnew admitted. 

Redland would require 
“high-class tax planning” to 
break up the group In an 
efficient way, he said. The 
main tax obstacle is that a 
disposal of RBB. its German 
roof tiles joint venture, 
would generate heavy capi- 
tal gains, as Redland bought 
its stake for a small sum 
more than 40 years ago. 

Redland’s advisers are 
looking for ways to offset 


these potential gains with 
the group's capital losses 
generated by the ill-fated 
£lbo acquisition of its UK 
rival, Steetley. In 1992. 

Bertrand CoUomb, Lafarge 
chairman and chief execu- 
tive, dismissed his target’s 
first defence document, say- 
ing Redland "would have to 
come up with something 
more precise” to prompt 
Lafarge to respond. 

Mr Agnew, who consid- 
ered, but quickly rejected, 
the option of baying the 
aggregates business himself, 
said Redland would proba- 
bly not decide on a defence 
until a far later stage of the 
takeover timetable. 

RetQand’s shares rose lip 
to 342p, as analysts pre- 
dicted that Lafarge may 
have to raise its offer from 
32 Op a share. Analysts’ 
break-up valuations of Red- 
land vary from 245p to 38Gp, 
bnt most expect a revised 
bid of about 850p unless 
share prices fall further. Mr 
Agnew said: "The turbulent 
markets do not help - they 
may shoo everyone away." 

Redland is also talking to 
RBB’s minority sharehold- 
ers about a possible sale of 
its 56.1 per cent stake. 

Its options include selling 
RBB to become a pure 
aggregates company, becom- 
ing a holding company for 
the RBB stake, or a "star- 
burst" strategy in which 
every division Is sold. 


By Patrick Harveroon 

Chime Co mm uni cations, the 
public relations group 
headed by Sir Tim Bell, yes- 
terday confirmed that its 
merger with advertising 
agency Howell Henry Chal- 
decott Lury would be backed 
by WPP, the world's largest 
marketing services group. 

Announcing the deal. 
Chime said WPP would hold 
a 299 per cent stake in the 
combined group after sub- 
scribing to 36.5m shares at 
41p each. 

The £14.9m investment 
from WPP will be used to 
finance Chime's £21m r?sh 
and shares acquisition of 
HHCL. However, a further 
£3m could be paid depending 
upon HHCL’s profits record 
in 1998. 

The three-way deal, which 
values the new group at 

more than CfiSm is riegigrtAri 

to provide the predomi- 
nantly UK-focused Chime- 
HHCL with access to WPP’s 
international networks, but 
without a complete surren- 
der of independence. Chixne- 
HHCL and WPP will also 
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Rupert Howell will be joint chief executive of the new group 


seek to identify areas where 
they ean work together, anri 
believe there are areas of 
overlap. 

The deal fits the strategy 
favoured by Martin Sorrell, 
WPP's chief executive, of 
taking significant but minor- 


ity stakes in related busi- 
nesses. 

Under the terms of the 
deal, HHCL's shareholders, 
including the c ompan y’s five 
founders who between them 
own 53 per cent of the 
agency, will share £7 5m in 


cash and a £5m dividend. 
HHCL shareholders have 
agreed to subscribe to 264m 
shares in the combined 
group, which will give them 
a 22 per cent stake. 

Rupert Howell, chief exec- 
utive. will be joint chief 
executive of the new group 
with Piers Pottinger, 
Chime’s managing director. 
Sir Tim will be chairman. 

Chime is slightly the 
larger of the two companies 
in the new combined group, 
although HHCL is more prof- 
itable. Last year the former 
made a pre-tax profit of 
£3.7m on turnover of £33. 7m, 
while the latter earned £39m i 
on revenues of £25. 6m. 

ln the latest six-month 
period. Chime made pre-tax 
profits of £1.7m (£i.4m) on 
higher turnover of £19.1m 
(£15 5m). laamhig s per share 
rose 19 per cent to L9p (LGp) 
and the Interim dividend 
was raised from 0.55p to 
0.65P- 

fThimo ha* also agreed to 
acquire AMD, a marketing 
consultancy specialising in 
the p ro per ty industry, for up 
to £3-13m. 


By Emiko Terazono 

Royal Doulton. the fine 
china group, yesterday 
expressed concern over the 
strengthening of sterling and 
yen over the past few days 
as it announced the rational- 
isation of Its manufacturing 
sites in Stoke-on-Trent. Staf- 
fordshire. 

Patrick Wenger, chief 
executive, said the group 
would reduce the number of 
sites from eight to six. "We 
need a period of stability to 
contribute to future growth 
of the business,” he said, but 
added that job losses in 
Stoke-on-Trent, where the 
company has based its pro- 
duction for more than 200 
years, would be "minimal 
and through natural wast- 
age." 

The move will result in 
exceptional charges which 
would "not be enormous,” he 
added. 

The announcement follows 
330 job cuts in August to 
reduce production capacity. 
The group’s stock levels had 
risen sharply partly because 
the strength of the pound hit 


sales to tourists in central 
London, especially’ Japanese 
customers, and exports to 
overseas markets. . 

Mr Wenger said that “1997 
had been one of significant 
change,” for the group. It 
restructured its board in 
July, after the surprise 
departure of Stuart Lyons, 
its chief executive, who had 
led a failed acquisition 
attempt which cost £L6m in 
adviserory fees. The group 
hopes that the reduction of 
sites will increase efficiency 
and offer substantial cost 
savings. 

Production from the 
Churchbank site in Tunstall. 
which produces cops and 
saucers, tea, sugar and 
cream pots, will transferred 
to three other sites In the 
area. The Holland Studio 
Craft, which makes bird and 
animal figurines, will be 
closed and production will 
be transferred to the John 
Beswick Studio in Longton. 
also in Stoke-on-Trent 

Mr Wenger said Royal 
Doulton would focus on col- 
lectables and giftware where 
the margins were wider. 


Ittierre ready 
to list in Milan 


Planet Hollywood’s Vegas venture 


GB Railways 
goes down under 


By Roger Taytor 

Planet Hollywood is to build 
a $250m (£1 50.6m) hotel and 
casino on the site of the 
Aladdin, one of the oldest 
casinos in Las Vegas and the 
site of Elvis and Priscilla 
Presley’s marriage. 

The new leisure complex 
will be built around Planet 
Hollywood's new music- 
based brand - Sound Asy- 
lum - which is shortly to be 
launched with new restau- 
rants in New York and Lon- 
don. The Sound Asylum 


brand will involve pop stars 
in the same way that the 
Planet Hollywood restau- 
rants have been promoted by 
film stars. 

The deal with Planet Hol- 
lywood is part of a redevel- 
opment of the Aladdin site 
announced earlier this year 
when London Clubs Interna- 
tional took a 25 per cent 
stake in the company for 
650m. 

The existing Aladdin Hotel 
and Casino, situated on Las 
Vegas Boulevard is to be 
demolished in January and 


replaced by a 3500-bed hotel 
and casino at a cost of 6750m 
retaining the Aladdin name 
and the "exotic fantasy” 
theme of the originaL 

Planet Hollywood is pay- 
ing 64lm for a half share in a 
second development cm the 
same site. London Clubs will 
be involved in running both 
casinos. The complex will 
also include a new. "Desert 
Passage” shopping maU. 

Alan Goodenough. chief 
executive of London Clubs, 
said the involvement of 
Planet Hollywood would 


boost confidence in the com- 
panies’ profit projections for 
the new development.- In 
addition to sharing the prof- 
its of the Planet Hollywood 
business, he said it would 
also draw customers to the 
Aladdin casino Merrill 
Lynch, the stockbrokers 
have said it could contribute 
profits of £l0m a year to 
London Clubs. 

London Clubs is focusing 
on expanding overseas fol- 
lowing the blocking of its bid 
to buy rival London casino 
operator. Capital Clubs. 


By Alice Rawsthom 

Ittierre, the Italian clothing 
company which manufac- 
tures jeans for fashion 
designers such as Gi anni 
Versace and Dolce & 
Gahanna, is to list on the 
Milan stock exchange 
despite the volatile state of 
the stock markets. 

Durin g the mid-week mar- 
ket turmoil, Ittierre, advised 
by Morgan Stanley, consid- 
ered putting its flotation 
plans on ice until conditions 
stabilised. It has now 
derided to go ahead with the 
issue, and Morgan Stanley 
hopes to start presentations 
to prospective investors 
early next week. 

Ittierre. founded in 1982 by 
Tonlno Pema, its current 
chairman, is expected to 
float up to 30 per cent of its 
equity on the Milan Borsa. 
Analysts estimate that the 
group, which mastered net 
sales of L3l9-5bn (£31 2.2m) in 
the six months to June 30 


and L541_5bn in 1996, will be 
valued at some $150m (£90m) 
making it a medium-sized 
company by Italian stan- 
dards. 

Most of the capital raised 
from the float will go to 
existing shareholders; but a 
quarter of the shares will he 
new ones issued to raise 
money far Ittierre in order to 
clear debt and finance future 
expansion. The company is 
best known within the fash- 
ion Industry as the manufac- 
turer of Gi anni Versace 
Jeans Couture, the Versace 
group’s sporty Versus range. 
J&ans Dolce & Gahanna and 
Gianfranco Ferre Jeans. 

It intends to contlnne 

ex panding its manufacturing 

activities, and is expected to 
announce details of a con- 
tract to produce a new range 
for a prominent fashion 
designer next week. Ittierre 
is also expanding Rxtf its 
own brand and plans over 
the long term to augment its 
retail interests. 


By Charts Grosser 

GB Railways Group, one of 
the UK’s smallest train oper- 
ators, is heading for the 
other side of the world. 

A consortium, in which it 
bolds a 19 per cent stake, 
has acquired the passenger 
rail operations of the Austra- 
lian National Railways Com- 
mission. known as Pax 
Rail. 

The consortium. Great 
Southern Railway, also 
Includes Serco Asia Pacific, 
RailAmerica. Macquarrie 
Bank and Legal & General 
Financial Services. 

Pox Rail runs three inter- 
state routes: The Ghan. 
which operates between 
Adelaide and Alice Springs; 
The Indian Pacific between 


Sydney, Adelaide and Perth; 
The Overland, which is an 
overnight passenger service 
between Melbourne and 
Adelaide. 

The trains run mainly for 
tourists, keen to experience 
the sweep of Australia’s out- 
back over a period of days 
rather than fly over it. 

Great Southern Railway is 
buying Pax Rail for £6. 7m 
(611.1m). For the year ended 
June 1997. it incurred an 
operating loss of £6m on rev- 
enues of £2?..5m. The assets 
Include 186 passenger car- 
riages. 

Under Great Southern 
Railway. The Indian Pacific 
and The Overland will inter- 
connect. while The Ghao 
will be extended to Mel- 
bourne and Sidney direct. 
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N ational Westminster 
Bank’s decision to 
reject an offer by 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
for Its equities division has 
raised questions about the 
future direction of the two 
banks. 

That it should have hap- 
pened now may also prove 
an indicator of the effect of 
turbulence in world stock 
markets upon other asset 
sales. Investment bankers 
working in the equities and 
corporate advisory divisions 
of BZW. the bank being sold 
by NatWest’s rival Barclays, 
have found themselves with 
Fewer suitors today than at 
the start of the week. 

“You have to look at indi- 
vidual psychology." said one. 
"Who wants to be the very 
last to have bought at the 
top of the market?" 

Mike Philipp, head of 
global equities at DMG. 
admitted that “the market 
on Monday and Tuesday 
made it difficult to concen- 
trate on [the deal] only”. 

Despite the psychological 
impact of the market down- 
turn. DMG was still keen to 
buy additional investment 
hanking expertise. By Thurs- 
day afternoon it had tabled a 
£l50m offer for the global 
equities division of NatWest 
Markets. 

The two sides had been 
having what was described 
as “casual conversations" for 


Jane Martinson looks at the 
breakdown of discussions for 
NatWest’s equities division 




about a month. Formal dis- 
cussions started a fortnight 
ago and a formal offer was 
tabled this week. The price - 
about half the amount 
suggested by analysts as a 
benchmark figure based on 
the capital in NatWest - was 
one reason for Nat West's 
decision to end talks. 

DMG stressed yesterday 
that Its strategy remained 
intact and it had plenty of 
other options. There has 
been speculation that Deut- 
sche Bank was beginning to 
tire of the high cost and lim- 
ited results of its Investment 
bank strategy. Mr Philipp 
rejected this yesterday, say- 
ing the Investment bank had 
“made good progress this 
year”. The process of hiring 
staff in a push for organic 
growth in the UK market 
had been “cheaper but 
slower" than making an out- 
right acquisition. 

That slowness began to 
seem more onerous in the 
wake or global mergers such 
as that of Morgan Stanley 
and Dean Witter this year. 
Investment banking had 
become a "changed world”. 

DMG was “committed to 
being In the top five global 


players in equities in a rea- 
sonable period,” he said. 
This reasonable period 
changed from being “five to 
10 years to something more 
like three to five" because of 
the creation of super groups. 

He said that DMG’s strat- 
egy could continue to be 
organic. Or, it could Include 
acquisitions in the UK. US or 
Asia. The group was not 
involved in any other discus- 
sions, he said. It is under- 
stood to have had the full 
backing of the Deutsche 
Bank board far the talks. 

The position of NatWest 
now is somewhat more prob- 
lematic. NatWest had 
retrenched this summer by 
restructuring NatWest Mar- 
kets, its investment hanking 
arm. after finding that a 
trader had concealed losses 
of £77m from option trading. 

Yesterday the bank 
pointed out that Chip Kruger 
had been appointed at the 
time to head NatWest Mar- 
kets and take it forward. 
However, this move has 
failed to stm rumours that 
NatWest wants to follow 
Barclays out of investment 
banking. Talks with at least 
two banks since the reorgan- 




Mlchael Dobson, Morgan Grenfell chief executive (left), and Chip Kruger no longer talking 


isation - DMG and ING Bar- 
ings - have done nothing to 
fahn the uncertainty. 

Mr Kruger is understood 
to have been involved in the 
talks with DMG as well as 
senior NatWest members. 

NatWest strongly denied 
that it had put its invest- 
ment banking arm up for 
sale yesterday. It painted out 
that DMG’s bid had been 
entirely unsolicited. 

But one investment 
banker said *T get the feel- 
ing they don’t really know 
what they want. They might 
be sitting there waiting for 


somebody to make them an 
offer they can't refuse. But 
that’s dreamland." 

Few in the City believe 
that others are not still 
interested In the NatWest 
markets or that NatWest 
group would not consider 
other offers. However, the 
size of any such o ffe r s may 
be limited in what appeals 
to be fest becoming a buyers’ 
market. One investment 
banker said yesterday: "You 
have to stop and think - 
why buy something that 
isn't making ah adequate 
return on capital and which 


is going to create an awful 
lot of work to integrate?" 

Yet with global banking in 
such a state of flux, next 
week could easily reveal 
other approaches. While 
denying any talks, an execu- 
tive close to the NatWest 
group said: “In these fast- 
moving times who knows if 
someone has already picked 
up the phone“. 

• NatWest and Dresdner 
Bank yesterday denied a 
report that 70 of NatWest’s 

equities traders in the US 
had defected to the German 
bank recently. 
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BENETTON 
GROUP S.p A 

a company wtth registered office in Ponzanotonato (TVJ, Italy. 

Via VHa MmE, 1 : a stock eapfei of Ut 90.787937.000: regbteEd at 
No. 4424 of the ItBviso Company Register. 

Half-Year Report 
January-June 1997 

Notice is hereby given that Benetton Group S.pA’s 
Half-Year Report on the Company and Group 
performance as of June 30, 1 997 may be obtained 
on request from: 

-the Company or 

the Stock Exchange Council in Milan. 
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AIG unit to take over Thai finance house 


By Ted Banfecto in Bangkok 

AIG Consumer Finance, a unit erf - 
American International Group, 
the US insurer, has agreed to buy 
80 per cent of Bangkok Invest- 
ttfint, the suspended Thai femnw. 
in a deal worth BtLOSbn 
the Thai group said yes- 

_The announcement came as 
Thailand’s 58 suspended .finance 
companies scrambled to meet a 
-mlaiB for submitting recovery 


plans to the country's Financial 
Restructuring Authority. 

It is the second time that a for-, 
eign company -has bought into i 
Thai financial institution since 
the devaluation of the- baht in 
July and the introduction of new 
rules allowing foreigners to own 
100 - per cent of Thai . banks. 
Recently, ING of the Netherlands 
bought a 10 per cent stake in Siam 
■CSty Bank. : .f. 

Analysts beheve other foreign 
companies may be ■ waiting* to 


maicp similar moves in anficipa* 
tion of prices falling further for 
troubled Thai finance houses. 

The purchase of Bangkok 
Investment by AIG, the western 
insurer with the deepest roots in 
Asia, Is the cornerstone of the 
Thai company's recovery plan. 

- Under the agreement, Rnwgknk 
Investment win Increase its regis- 
tered capital from Bt28L5m to 
'BtL3lbn and include same write - 
offs of bad debt. Finance compa- 
nies wishing to reopen must have 


capital-to-asset ratios of 15 per 
cent after writing down their bad 
debts against equity. 

Analysts said AIG, which con- 
trols half of Thailand’s fife insur- 
ance market through its affiliate 
American International Assur- 
ance, was acquiring a finance and 
-securities company licence 
through the deal to add to its 
financial services group in Thai- 
land.. 

Barclays of the UK, and 

its nominees are currently Bang- 


kok Investment’s largest share- 
holders, with about 14 per cent 
Thai Fanners Bank holds about 10 
per cent 

Other companies announcing 
outlines of their rehabilitation 
plans include Sites, one of the 
largest of the suspended compa- 
nies. which said it planned to 
issue BtI.Zbn in new equity, rais- 
ing capital to Bt£L35bn. Half the 
new shares will be sold in a pri- 
vate placement to an investor 
which the company declined to 


name. 

On Wednesday, 35 suspended 
finance companies announced 
their intention to merge by plac- 
ing all their good assets into one 
company and selling their bad 

assets to the government-con- 
trolled Asset Management Corpo- 
ration. 

Recapitalisation of this new 
company would be done through a 
debt-to-equity swap by creditors, 
including t>i«» bank, by 

attracting foreign investment 


Madrid to keep 
‘golden share’ 
in Argentaria W 


Putting their shirts on soccer deals 

Sportswear manufacturers are paying ever larger amounts to sponsor teams 

XT 7 hen tte English y -"\ '3-*r .' V ’ T , . . L; " 


By Tom Bums In Madrid 

The Spanish government is 
to retain a “golden share” 
m Argentaria after it g»ng 
rts re m a in i ng 25 per cent in 
the banking group in the 
first half of next year, in a 
move to prevent hostile take- 
overs. 

The decision will end 
increasing speculation that 
the disposal could trigger a 
hid by one of Spain’s two big 
financial groups, Banco San- 
tander and Banco Bilbao Viz- 
caya, which are both under- 
stood to have acquired «man 
stakes in Argentaria 

Officials said that under 
the “golden share” measure, 
which will be formally 
announced by the rmanre* 
ministry next week, govern- 
ment authorisation will be 
required after Argentaria’s 
Privatisation for all pur- 
chases of more than io per 
cent of the institution’s 
equity. 

The measure will be in 
force for two years and be 
renewable for a further year. 

Similar safeguards were 
built into tbe privatisations 
earlier this year of Telefdn- 
ica. the dominant domestic 
carrier, and of Repsol, the 
energy group. However, In 
both those cases, the governs 
meat is to retain its golden 
share over 10 years. 

The move to ensure Azgeh- 
taria’s independence came as 
the banking group reported 


flat net a t tr ibu table profits 
of Pta4&6bn ($320m) in the 
first nine months of 1997. 

■ The results signalled the 
completion of a nine-month 
rest r uc t uring that, incurred 
heavy charges and damped 
profits In order to increase 
dividends following the 
group's privati sation. 

Argentaria’ s 1996 profits 
fell 58 per. cent to PtaSLSbn 
alter an V extraordinary 
charge of Pta43bn. 

Attributable income fell 
29.4 per cent over the first 
three months of this year. 
But the decline was reduced 
to a fall of 10.7 per cent at 
the half-year stage.' 

Ea the first nine months, 
Argentaria’s earnings poten- 
tial was. underlined by a 26.5 
per cent increase in operat- 
ing income to Pta86J5bn. 

Net interest income was 
up 113 per cent to Ptal52bn. 
and fee income , increased 
18.7 per cent to Pta423hn. 

The results were hit by a 
Pta29bn extraordinary 
charge to cover redundan- 
cies and allow the group to 
renegotiate its long-term lia- . 
Hlitles. " 

Argentaria has a strong 
mutual fimd and mortgage 
business base, and the recov- 
ery in its earnings makes it 
attractive to the '.larger 
domestic banking groups, 
which are eyeing opportuni- 
ties to increase their market 
share in advance of Euro- 
pean monetary onion. 


W hen the English 
Football Associa- 
tion marts in the 
next few months to decide 
the new kit sponsor far the 
national team, something 
more fhan the fixture design 
of Ihe Bn gfanrt shirt will be 
at stake- 

Whoever wins the contract 
win have earned a notable 
victory in the battle between 
the world’s biggest sports- 
wear companies to sponsor 
sport’s top nat ’ ftna ^ anrt nlnh 
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However, the winner win 
also have been forced to pay 
through the nose for the 
privilege. • 

So fatATHw is competi- 
tion among the biggest 
names in sportswear - Nike, 
Adidas, and Reebok at the 
top, FDa, Umbro, Pony, and 
many others below them - 
that the value of sponsorship 
deals has risen to strato- 
spheric levels in the past 
year. 

Nike, the Oregon-based 
group that is the clear mar- 
ket leader in sports footwear 
and clothing, lit the infla- 
tionary touch-paper in 
December when it signed a 
record-breaking 6200m, 10- 
year deal to sponsor foot- 
ball's World Cup holders 
Brazil. 

More recently, Adidas of 
Germany last month pipped 
Nike to a five-year contract 
to provide the kit for the 
New Zealand All Blacks 
rugby team in a deal worth 
at least $45m. ICke gained 
revenge a week later when it 
signed a 6120m, eight-year 
contract to sponsor the US 
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Soccer Federation - a deal 
worth 10 times more than 
the previous one. 

The English FA is simi- 
larly expecting to increase 
its income from kit sponsor- 
ship at least fivefold when 
its current deal with Umbro 
expires In 1999. Among the 
favourites are rake. Umbro 
and tha rr^nr-h smaller Admi- 
ral brand, owned by UE 
company Hay & Robertson. 

It is surprising that Umbro 
and Admiral are still in the 
race, given their lack of 
financial muscle compared 
to the big three. Nike spends 
almost $lbn a year on mar- 
keting and promotion, 
including sponsorship deals, 
while Reebok and Adidas are 
estimated to spend more 
than 6400m each. 

Yet with the price of 
sports sponsorships rising so 
fast, how soon will it be 
before even the big 
companies cannot earn a 
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decent return on their 
investments? 

At least one London-based 
industry analyst questions 
whether some of the recent 
deals make sense. “The one 
that has really shocked me 
was the Nike-Brazil deal," he 
says. “If Brazil does not 
perform as strongly as 
expected in the World Cup, 
Nike are not going to get 
quite the same out of it as 
they hope." 


H owever, its contract 
with Brazil does not 
just afford rake the 
right to put its logo on the 
team's shirts. It sponsors 
Brazilian football at every 
level of the sport, arranges 
five internationals a year for 
t.hp national team, and sells 
the broadcasting rights to 
the games. 

John Horan, editor of 
Sporting Goods Intelligence, 
a US industry newsletter. 


says blame for the recent 
bout of inflation in sponsor- 
ship ties sqparely with rake, 
which has moved aggres- 
sively into sports such as 
football and rugby. 

Yet he believes the cycle 
may be nearing its peak. 
“What you’ve seen in the 
last three to four years is a 
big spurt because of rake,” 
he says. “I think you’ll see 
this level off now - they 
have all reached a point 
where they are starting to 
see diminishing r e turn s from 
the higher prices." 

However, Rowan Morgan, 
sports goads industry ana- 
lyst at Nfltko Securities in 
London, believes the big par- 
ticipants will continue to 
pay top dollar because they 
can afford to: “The current 
state of their cash flows is 
such that they can continue 
to bid up these contracts," 
he says. 

To Mr Morgan, it is all 


about brand visibility. The 
big companies cannot afford 
to be absent when the 
world's top teams are 
playing in front of television 
audiences measured in the 
hundreds of wnUinrtH or even 
billions. 

Ultimately, the success or 
otherwise of the sponsorship 
deals can only be measured 
in their effect on sales, and 
here Mr Horan believes the 
contracts more than pay 
their way. 

“If you look at Nike’s bot- 
tom line yon have to say 
they’re good investments, 
because the bottom line is 
terrific [the company’s pre- 
tax profits rose 44 per cent to 
£L.3hn last year]. And if you 
look at Adidas's bottom line 
[pre-tax profits up 41 per 
cent to $20Tm] you have to 
say they know what they're 
doing too.” 

Patrick Harverson 


president 
at TMB 


By Mtchiyo Nakamoto 
ki Tokyo 

Bank of Tokyo-Mitsublshl, 
the world's biggest bank by 
assets, yesterday named 
Satorn Kishi, currently 
vice-president, as its new 
president in charge of 
day-to-day operations from 
January 1 next year. 

Be will take over from 
Tasuku TakagaM, who is to 

become ekannwn. 

Mr Takagaki, 69, who 
masterminded the merger of 
the former Bank of Tokyo 
with Mitsubishi Bank, has 
been at the helm for eight 
years, including his time 
as president of Bank of 
Tokyo. 

He had already said he 
intended to step down after 
setting the new bank on 
course after its creation in 
April last year. 

The choice of Mr Kishi, 67, 
means that TMB will not be 
making the change of 
generation seen at other 
banks. Newly appointed 
presidents at other Japanese 
city banks, including 
Sumitomo, Sakura and 
DaMchi Kangyo Bank, are 
in their 50s. 

However, Mr Kishi, who 
has climbed the corporate 
ladder at Mitsubishi Bank 
since he joined in 1953, had 
been considered the leading 
candidate to become the 
next president of Mitsubishi 
Bank before the merger. He 
then became the favourite to 
succeed Mr Takagaki. 

A graduate of Tokyo Uni- 
versity's economic depart- 
ment, Mr Kishi has spent 
Ms entire career in Japan, 
assuming responsibilities 
such as regional branch 
manager and planning 
department director, that 
are considered typical of 
those who reach the top ech- 
elons of management 
Following yesterday’s 
announcement, he said 
recent share price fells were 

“ makin g managin g 1 (hi» bank 

more difficult because Japa- 
nese hanks are mare depen- 
dent on the unrealised prof- 
its of stocks then foreign 
banks”. 
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Hong Kong recovers as 
A-plus rating confirmed 


By John Ridding in Hong Kong 

Investor sentiment in Hong 
Kong received a boost yester- 
day when Standard & Poor’s, 
the US credit rating agency, 
confirmed the territory’s sov- 
ereign ratings. 

Also helping the markets to 
rebound was an announce- 
ment by the financial authori- 
ties that they had emerged 
from a battle with currency 
speculators with increased for- 
eign exchange holdings. 

“Despite the turmoil, Hong 
Kong's financial strengths 
should enable it to ride 
through these difficulties," 
said Paul Coughlin, managing 
director of S&P in Hong Kong. 

He said the territory's eco- 
nomic and financial situation 
stood in marked contrast with 
other Asian countries. 

SAP’S decision to maintain 
Hong Kong’s single-A-plus 
long-term foreign currency 
rating contrasted with Thurs- 
day's move by rival Moody’s to 
downgrade Hong Kong’s bank- 
ing sector outlook from stable 
to negative. Moody's also 
placed the financial strength 


rating of Hong Kong’s two big- 
gest banks under review. 

That announcement shook 
the Hong Kong stock market, 
pushing shares almost 4 per 
cent lower. Yesterday the mar- 
ket rebounded, boosted by fall- 
ing money market interest 
rates and a forecast by Joseph 
Yam. head of the Hong Kong 
Monetary Authority (HKMA), 

that rates would soon return 
to normal after assaults by 
speculators. 

The blue chip Hang Seng 
index closed up 2.52 per cent, 
while indices for China-backed 
shares recorded bigger gains. 

The recovery in Hong Kong 
helped sentiment in Europe, 
where London's FTSE 100 
index gained 40.4 to 4,842.3. 
Wall Street also opened 
strongly and the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 21.12 
points higher at 7,402.79 by 
lpm in New York. 

The Hong Kong market has 
been supported this week by 
the Hong Kong Jockey Club, 
one of the territory’s most 
important social institutions 
and its biggest business. Pau- 
lus Lee, finance director, said 


the club had decided to invest 
several hundred million dol- 
lars in the stock market this 
week to take advantage of 
“attractive valuations”. He 
said the purchases reflected 
the club's confidence in the 
Hong Kong dollar peg to the 
US dollar. 

Mr Yam said Hong Kong’s 
foreign currency reserves of 
almost US$90bn had increased 
over the month despite the 
defence of the currency. “The 
HKMA did sell US dollars, but 
we have already got back all 
the dollars we sold," he said. 

Despite the positive assess- 
ments of prospects from Mr 
Yam and S&P, concerns 
remained about the Impact of 
the recent upheaval. James 
Tien, head of the Hong Kong 
General Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the government 
had failed to address concerns 
about the economy. 

‘There will be a downturn In 
retail -Tnri restaurants and the 
manufacturing sector will be . 
hurt,” said Mr Tien. “Un- 
employment might go up.” 

World stocks. Page 20 


NatWest rejects $240m DMG 
bid for global equities division 


By Jane Martinson in London 

Talks between NatWest Group 
and Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
were called off yesterday after 
the UK bank rejected an offer 
of about £i50m 0240m) for the 
global equities division of Nab 
West Markets. 

At the gamp time CSFB, the 
Swiss-Amerlcan bank, 
emerged as the only contender 
left in the race far the equities 
and advisory businesses of 
BZW, the Investment bank, 
which are being sold by Bar- 
clays. About 20 banks had 
expressed an interest in the 
businesses when they were 
pnt up for sale four weeks 
ago. 

Donaldson Lufkin and 
Jenrette. the US investment 
bank, told Barclays it had 
pulled out yesterday after the 
UK bank demanded it put for- 
ward a bid by Monday. Shares 
in NatWest fell 43p to 857p 


after the bank announced its 
decision to reject DMG’s offer 
following the disclosure in the 
Financial Times that the two 
groups were in talks Shares in 
Deutsche Bank closed up 65 
pfennigs at DM112A 

NatWest confirmed it had 
received an “unsolicited" offer 
from DMG for its global equi- 
ties division, but had decided 
the proposal was “not in the 
best interests of its share- 
holders or employees”. 

The main sticking point was 
understood to have been price. 
The offer of £15Qtn was about 
half the estimated value ana- 
lysts placed on the assets. 

Mike Philipp, head of global 
equities at DMG, said the 
group's offer stood and could 
be revived. He said DMG still 
had several other options in 
achieving its strategic objec- 
tive of becoming “one of the 
top five global players in 
equities” though it was not 


currently Involved in talks 
with any other group. “This 
doesn't change our strategy,” 
he added. “These thing s come 
up all the time.” The group 
had been attracted by Nat- 
West’s strengths in the UK 
equities market 

Analysts said the decision by 
DLJ to withdraw from the 
BZW sale had increased pres- 
sure on Barclays. They said 
that if CSFB were to deride to 
make an official offer it could 
be lower than their initial esti- 
mate of £400m-£500m. “They 
really have Barclays over a 
barrel,” said one rival invest- 
ment banker. 

BZW management is under- 
stood to have ruled out a man- 
agement buy-out. Dealers and 
traders have already been told 
this year’s bonus levels, to be 
paid next February. 

Wary suitors. Page 22 
See Lex 


Renault in 
$350m deal 
to set up 
in Moscow 

By Haig Shnonlan h London 

R enau lt of France wffl today 
sign a letter of Intent with the 
Moscow city authorities to 
build cars in Russia in the 
latest expansion by a western 
carmaker into the world's last 
big growth market. 

Renault wOl invest in a 
$350m joint venture with 
Moskvich, the troubled car- 
maker controlled by the 
Moscow authorities. The com- 
I paxxy, in which Renault will be 
| able to acquire a majority, 
aims to build 120,000 cars a 
year when folly operational. 

Management control of the 
venture, expected to build 
Renault’s M6gane Classic 
saloon, will go to the French 
group. Renault has had a long 
association with Moskvich 
and supplies It with mgW 

The Moscow authorities will 
contribute part of Mbskvidi’g 
factory in the rity, while Ren- 
ault will provide cash and 
technology. Assembly should 
start next year, with plans for 
a second model In 200L 

The deal is the latest 
between a western carmaker 
looking for growth and Rus- 
sia’s big, but beleaguered, car 
companies, in September, Fiat 
announced a joint venture 
with Avtogaz, a leading 
Russian motor group, to 
build 150,000 vehicles a 
year. 

General Motors, the world’s 
biggest carmaker, has been in 
talks with Avtovaz, Russia’s 
biggest carmaker, on a joint 
venture factory near the Finn- 
ish border. The US company 
assembles sports ntility 
vehicles in Ta tar stan. Daewoo 
of Korea and Ford are bund- 
ing vehicles in the former 
Soviet Union. 

Russia has become more 
attractive as the econo m y has 
improved and political condi- 
tions have stabilised. 

New car sales in Russia, 
buoyant before the collapse of 
Communism, are «*r* l *** lH to 
rise from 760,000 in 1996 to 
840JM0 next year and 1.2m by 
2002. Renault, which has in 
the past been criticised far not 
expanding beyond its Euro- 
pean home market, hopes to 
capture 8-10 per cent of the 
market. 
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FT WEATHER GUIDE 


Europe today 

Scandinavia wfll be wet and windy 
with rain turning to sleet or snow in 
the far north and across eastern 
Finland. Central and western Europe 
wiB be cold at dawn with widespread 
tog patches. Some tog wfll be 
reluctant to dear but most parts wfll 
have sunny spells by afternoon. The 
Iberian Peninsula will have some sun 
but will be more cloudy than recently 
with southern Portugal becoming 
weL Rain across the central 
Mediterranean will turn more 
showery with some sunny Intervals 
developing. Greece wiB have 
outbreaks of rain, heavy in foe south 
with scattered thunderstorms. 

H— d a y forecast 

The Mediterranean wfll have 
sunshine and showers but the east 
wifi have heavy rain, foflowed by 
sunny intervals and showers. The 
Iberian Peninsula will become wet 
on Monday. Western Europe will 
also become less settled as rain 
moves north-westwards. Scandinavia 

wfll stay windy with showers, falling 
as snow in foe north. 

todav» mnoMTuncs 





SttuBtkm at midday. Temperatures maximum for day. Foreca st s by PA WeethaCentra 


Maximum Baling Sun 1355 

CaMua Baited Cloudy 14 57 

Abu Dhabi Sun 3168 Belgrade Cloudy 848 

Accra Fair 32 BO Berfln Fog 8 48 

Algiers Fair 23 73 Bermuda Thunder 27 81 

Anwria m Sun 9 48 Bogota Fair 21 70 

Athens Thunder 1763 Bombay Fair 34 93 

Attala Rain 21 70 Brussels Sun 9 48 

B. Aires Shower 1763 Budapest Cloudy 643 
BJwn Cloudy li 52 C-hagan Cloudy 948 

Bangkok Shower 31 88 Calm Sun 28 82 

Bereeiora Fair 1763 Cmcas Thunder 3188 


Cardiff Cloudy 1152 
Casablanca Sun 24 75 


Chicago 

Cologne 

Dakar 

Dates 

Dett 

Dube! 

DuMn 

Dubrovnik 


Rain 1355 
Sun 846 
Sun 3168 
Sun 17 63 
Fair 2781 
Sun 32 W 
Drzzi 1457 
Fair 16 61 


ftg n buroh Cloudy 1457 
Faro Cloudy 2373 


The airline for people who fly to work. 


Lufthansa 


Frankfort Fair 745 
Geneva Fair 745 
Gibraltar Fair 2272 
Glasgow Cloudy 14 57 
Hamburg Fair 948 
Helsinki Ram 948 
Honglfeng Fair 23 73 
Honolulu Fair 29 84 
Istanbul Sun 1559 
Jakarta Fair 3483 
Jersey Cloudy 12 54 
Johannesburg Fair 25 77 
Karachi Sun 33 91 
Kuwait Thunder 31 88 
L Angelos Sul 28 79 
Las Pafrnas Fair 26 79 
Lima Fair 2475 

Lisbon Shower 1966 
London Sun 11 52 
LuKbourg Fair 948 
Lyon Cloudy 11 52 
Madeira Cloudy 23 73 


Madrid Fair 16 61 
Majorca Fair 20 68 
Malta Thunder 2170 
Mieheat e rOoudy 12 54 
Manta Thunder 30 88 
Melbourne Shower 17 63 
Mexico CttyThunderSe 79 
Miami Shower 2862 
Mian Show 1763 
Montreal Shower 1050 
Moscow DrzzJ 3 37 
Munich cloudy 5 41 
Nairobi Fair 25 77 
Naples Shower 20 88 
Nassau Fair 30 86 
New York Show* 15 59 
Nice Fair 19 G6 

Nicosia Fair 26 79 
Odd Qoudy 948 
Paris Son 948 

Penh Fair 27 81 

Prague Fair 5 41 


Ftagoon Fair 32 90 
Raytyavfc Dm 74S 
FSo Cloudy 2984 

Rome Shower 18 68 
S. Freco Sun 22 72 
SeoG Sun IS 55 

Singapore Thunder 32 80 
Stockholm Orczi 1050 
Strasbourg Fair 1050 
Sydney Shower ^77 
Tangier Fab 26 77 
Tel Aviv Fair 20 7B 
Tokyo ftlr 1763 
Toronto Shower 12 54 
Vancouver Drzzi 1050 
Venice Cloudy 1355 
Vienna Cloudy 541 
Wwaaw Ft* 745 
Washington Rah 1559 
WeOnoton Fair 1763 
Whrtpeg Drzzi 337 
Zurich Fat 745 


THE LEX COLUMN 

Jam for Jakarta 


Take your pick: maybe the 
thumping scale of the International 
Monetary Fond’s $23bn ball-out of 
Indonesia is a terrific fillip to confi- 
dence in the currency', alterna- 
tively, it is a sure sign that the 
country’s problems are worse than 
anyone thought. The fact that 
either interpretation la entirely 
plausible is one reason why such 
operations are of doubtful value. 
Another is that it is not at all clear 
that the money win be well spent. 
Much wOl doubtless be used to prop 
up bad banks. Much too will proba- 
bly disappear into various black 
holes. And a corrupt regime with a 
dire human rights record will have 
been helped out. 

Ah yes, the IMF might say in its 
defence, but it has at least secured 
same goodies in r e t urn . Import tar- 
iffs win be chopped, various impor- 
tant monopolies will be cracked 
open, the budget will be 
and with luck the current account 
deficit will be cat Bat splendid 
stuff though all this is. the proposed 
three year timetable looks leisurely. 
And in any case it is anyone’s guess 
how far such promises - all of them 
politically difficult - wffl be kept. 
The pledge to allow some local 
banks to go to the wall, meanwhile, 
looks conspicuously vague. 

The feet is that, to the (admit- 
tedly limited) extent that Indones- 
ia’s currency crisis has been driven 
by worries over economic funda- 
mentals, the government has per- 
fectly good incentives of its own to 
put its bouse in order. Arguably, by 
rushing to the rescue, the IMF 
if anything weakened them 

Investment banks 

Is there a good way to sell an 
Investment bank? This week's expe- 
rience with Barclays and NatWest 
might suggest not. The two UK 
clearing banks have chosen com- 
pletely different processes for 
divesting parts of their investment 
banking businesses and both are 
•making a pig’s ear of iL 

Barclays’ method has bear a pub- 
lic sale. The snag is that it now 
finds itself committed to a disposal 
with only one bidder left in the run- 
ning — hardly a great negotiating 
position. NatWest, by contrast, has 
never formally put its investment 
bank up for sale. But private discus- 
sions with Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell, now abandoned, have leaked. 
Suggestions that it is in investment 
banking for the long run are 
scarcely credible, given the way it 
has dithered over what to do with 
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the business all year. BZW and Nat- 
West Markets are now wasting 
assets: either their top staff will go; 
or they will have to. be paid increas- 
ingly large wads of danger money 
to stay. 

Selling an investment bank is 
hard, but not fm poasibip- The likes 
of Morgan Stanley, Salomon and 
Klein wort Benson have all managed 
to do so relatively well. The ingre- 
dients of success are privacy anil 
speed, even if that means some sac- 
rifice on price. Barclays appreciates 
the importance of speed but not pri- 
vacy; NatWest the importance of 
privacy bat not speed. Given that 
they are not terribly good at selling 
their own businesses, it is perhaps 
no great loss if they pull out of the 
business of advising others how to 
sell theirs. 

Redland 

Redland s defence document Is an 
understandably coy affair. Rudolf 
Agnew, chairman, would have it 
that this is simply, tactical. The 
truth is, his cards are not so mneh 
dose to his 'chest as weak. He has 
effectively only fear weeks left to 
persuade shareholders he can 
deliver better value tha-n Lafarge's 
320p cash offer. And this from the 
inauspicious vantage paint of run- 
ning a deeply unloved company. 

Still, shareholders have every 
interest in his succeeding. With the 
status quo not an option and a 
white knight rescue unlikely, Mr 
Agnew has only two choices: either 
be forces Lafarge to raise its bid, or 
he delivers a plausible- break-up. 
str ategy that offers greater value. 
Success in the latter, of course, is 
the best guarantee of achieving the ' 
former. 


Break-up values vary dramatic- 
ally, with the mid-point around 315p 
per share. The aggregates busi- 
nesses could easily be sold, but the 
RBB roofing venture looks more 
problematic. Few .will want to tan- 
gle with the powerful German 
mfrwiBes , leaving a management 
buy-out the most likely option. 
Assume this were to go ahead at a 
generous I60p per share. Even then, 
Mr Agnew would still find it diffi- 
cult to squeeze 155p out of the rest 
of the assets. 

. For Redland investors, then, the 
best hope is that Mr Agnew can 
bluff Lafarge into raising Us own 
bid , This will require him to make 
his options look better than they 
actually are. But then, if extracting 
a Mg hgr bid comes down to poker 
skills, Mr Agnew looks the man. 

Railtrack 

Investors should sit up and take 
note of Rail track’s sniffing around 
the £5.4bn fast-speed channel rail 
Unit project. The company is 
looking at options for getting 
involved, up to and including tak- 
ing on the entire thing. Suppose it 
did so; many investors who thought 
they held a nice safe utility stock 
would suddenly find themselves 
looking at very different kinds of 
Rurotunnal-style risk. 

To be fair, the notion does have 
logic. Involving Railtrack would 
bring obvious operational syner- 
gies, its purchasing clout would 
wwib in handy and considerable ta* 
benefits could be realised. More- 
over, Bailtrack's huge 1 balance sheet 
capacity could be invaluable in the 
project’s early stages. In pure the- 
ory. that should not matter. But in 
practice, easy access to badly- 
needed cash could conceivably 
tempt the present consortium to 
offer Railtrack favourable terms. 

Still, let no-one get carried away. 
The risks involved in this project 
are of an altogether different order 
from t h o se in most of Rafitrack's 
safely regulated activities. It Is not 
just infrastructure project costs’ 
seemingly Inevitable habit of run- 
ning out of control; the disappoint- 
ing financial performance of the 
existing Eurostar service Is a 
reminder that future revenues, too, 
are anyone's guess. All this, of 
course, is fine if any Railtrack 
Involvement in the rail link genu- 
inely offers mouth-watering pro- 
spective returns. But caveat inves- 
tor, it is not unknown, after all, for 
cash-rich utilities to prove a soft 
touch. 
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Clarke bites 

' Whenever the former chancellor opened 
his mouth, the table next door fell into a 
deathly what's-he-saying hush. ' 



Carl’s sagacity 

' Somewhere between cheerful dolts and 
nervous worry worts, there’s a state of 
mind we ought to embrace. * 
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The Australian empire 

‘You will see that the wines were made 
by an Australian winemaker. Hardly 
any Germans were involved. ’ 
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The competition for famous 
paintings is only bettered by that 
between the Old Masters - 
Chris ties's and Sotheby's. 
Antony Thomcroft views an 
art market set to soar 

O n the evening 
of November 
10, the worlds 
of art and 
money, celeb- 
rity and wannabe, greed and 
connoisseurship will gather 
in Christie's elegant sale- 
room on Park Avenue, New 
York. Never has there been, 
such a demand for tickets to 
an auction; never have there 
been so many rooms - four 
- called into action to hold 
the throng; never hnq Chris- 
tie's installed as many tele- 
phone lines - at least 60 - to 
service secretive bidders. 

With everything in place, 
those present will be 
exhorted to compete far 58 
paintings collected by Victor 
and Sally Ganz, who made 
their fortune from more pop- 
ulist forms of art - toys and 
costume jewellery. 

If Christie's US chairman 
Christopher Burge, who 
speaks with the English 
accent standard for the 
international auctio neer and 
the Hollywood bad guy, suc- 
ceeds, in a little over an 
hour more than $i2Sm will 
change hands. Between 1940 
and 1985, the Rrbtjw assem- 
bled one of the greatest pri- 
vate collections of 20th cen- 
tury art, and Christie's is 
selling it for their four heirs 
at a most propitious time. 

One painting, Picasso’s “Le 
Rfcve", bought by Victor-. 

Ganz for $7,000 in 1941, 

- could, with a fair wind, 
reach $3Qm. 

The art market, like the 
property market, is inex- 
orably linked to the eco- 
nomic cycle. “It's the biblical 
story of the seven fat and 
the seven lean cattle," says 
Lord Hiudlip, chairman of 
Christie’s International. “We 
tend to have around seven 
good years and than seven 
bad. At the moment we are 
in about the third year of a 
good patch - there should be 
another two or three to go." 

The Ganz collection 
should ensure that 1997 is 
very good indeed fear Chris- 
tie's. Last year, for the first 
Hn» in over four decades, it 
surpassed arch rival Sothe- 
by’s in turnover. This year it 
secured the Loeb, a very 
important collection of 
Impressionist art, which 
brought in $92.8m in New 
York in May. Then it won 
the Ganz. 

Competition between 
Sotheby's and Christie's far 
such estates is ferocious. 

The main weapons are the 
charm and expertise of their 
specialists, and their track 
record. Then come the ego- 
stroking inducements: a 
large scholarly hardback cat- 
alogue; a pull-no-punchlines 
promotional campaign; and 
the glad-handling transpor- 
tation of the works round 
the world- 

Christie's, with Its own 
publishing house, prides 
itself on the splendour of its 
catalogues and the speed 
with which they can be pro- 
duced. The Ganz catalogue Is 
a model of its kind, protected 
behind two covers, with pull- 
out colour plates, and illus- 
trated essays on the most 
important lots. The price, 

£40, is steep, but Christie's is 
confident that money lost on 
the printing press will be 
more than recouped on the 
auction room floor. 

To make sure the world 


for supremacy 



knows the significance of the 
Gauzes as collectors, Chris- 
tie’s persuaded a host of 
experts, including John 
Richardson, Picasso’s princi- 
pal biographer, to contribute 
to a £66 tribute album, “A 
Life of Collecting”, which 
could act as a door stop to a 
cathedral. It is through such 
mer chandising that Chris- 
tie's landed the Big One. 

No longer offered to the 
vendor is a discount During 
the last art boom of the 
1980s, over-eager auction 
houses were prep a red to are 
their usual 10 per cent 
charge to secure a lucrative 
collection, relying on the 
buyer's premium, paid on 
top of the hammer price, for 
their income. 

Come the 19906 recession, 
this cavalier, increasingly 
cut-throat approach to busi- 
ness swallowed up profits. 
By a happy coincidence. 


both auction houses decided 
four years ago to bold firmly 
to fixed charges and rely an 
professional charm to win 
business. 

Not th at Ch ristie's win 
mgjgg ft fortune Guzql 
“T his is the most expensive 
sale we have ever organ- 
ised,". says mndlip. If the 
pictures reach their top esti- 
mates. Christie’s can retly on 
collecting $14m from the 10 
per cent buyer's premium. 

But alter the cost of the 
two catalogues, the triple' 
presentation of fire pictures 
to interested collectors - in 
situ' in the Gauzes' apart- 
ment in &arie Square, in a 
smart new viewing mansion 
in Manhattan, and in espe- 
cially refurbished rooms in 
the main auction house - 
plus the promotion of the 
sale, its fee will be much 
reduced. 

It has offered the Ganz 


heirs a guaranteed sum for 
handling the sale. Whatever 
happens in the auction room 
on Monday week, the execu- 
tors will get their money, 
which must be around 
S120m. If the sale goes excep- 
tionally well, Christie's takes 
a l»rgw fthimlr of thP pxtr a 

revenue generated. But if 
there is an untoward event 
which freezes the blood of 
bidders on the day of the 
auction, Christie's will be on 
the road to ruination. 

No wonder Lord HSndlip is 
taking a keen interest in the 
volatile stock prices of 
recent days. He cheers him- 
self up with the memory 
that when the stock markets 
crashed 10 years ago, it took 
another 18 months for the 
shock waves to reach the art 
world. “I expect the clever 
money is already out of the 
[stock] market" 

Alexander Apsis, who 


heads Sotheby's Impression- 
ist and Modem department 
in New York, is equally 
upbeat “When the market is 
rising, financiers keep their 
money in stock. When it 
starts to level out as now. 
they spend their profits in 
other areas, like pictures.” 

Apsis recalls that a month 
after the 1987 crash, Sothe- 
by’s sold Van Gogh’s "Irises" 
for a then record price of 
$589x0. It Is not an entirely 
happy omen. The buyer was 
the Australian businessman 
Alan Band, who used money 
borrowed from Sotheby's to 
make his bid. Bond went to 
jail for fraud before he could 
repay the loan, and Sothe- 
by’s was lucky to find an 
alternative buyer for the 
painting, in the form of the 
Getty Museum of Malibu. 

Unlike in the helter-skelter 
days of the late 1980s. Chris- 
tie’s will expect to know 80 


per cent of the bidders for 
the Ganz pictures, and most 
of them win be Americans. 
In the 1980s, picture prices 
were pushed to unprece- 
dented heights by Japanese 
buyers, ultimately to the 
$8SL5xn paid at the 1990 peak, 
for a Van Gogh portrait of 
his doctor. When a little- 
known Japanese dealer 
made the winning bid at 
Christie’s, the auction came 
to a bait while a frantic 
check was marie of his finan- 
cial standing. 

Today. Japanese bnyers 
have virtually disappeared, 
along with the legacy of file 
"bubble era" - hundreds of 
unsaleable paintings, lan- 
guishing in the vaults of 
banks. Fortunately for the 
salerooms, the Japanese 
show no great desire to off- 
load them piece-meal on to 
the market 

“American money drives 
fire market more than at any 
time since the 1950s." says 
Hindlip. Luckily for Chris- 
tie’s. the Ganz paintings are 
very much in today’s taste: 
not the lightweight decora- 
tive images churned out by 
the Impressionists, which so 
delighted the Japanese, but 
more challenging pictures, 
reflecting Modernism, yet 
not too ugly. 

In competition with the 
Americans, continental col- 
lectors will also be inter- 
ested in the 17 works by Pic- 
asso on offer. Picasso 
'■* remains the most successful 
artist ever in the auction 
room, his prices hardly fal- 
tering during the recession, 
and with three of his paint- 
ings topping 

Sotheby’s was devastated 
to lose out on the Ganz col- 
lection. Securing the French 
paintings owned by the late 
Evelyn Sharp, landlady at 
the Beverly WOshire in Los 
Angeles, and valued at more 
'than $60m, provided some 
consolation. The group 
Includes a Modigliani, which 
could set a record far the 
artist at $ism an November 
12. Securing 10 paintings by 
Cfcanne. once owned by the 
artist's early patron Auguste 
PeUerin. has also helped. 

The publicity from celeb- 
rity sales, such as the effects 
of Leonard Bernstein In 
December, and of Marlene 
Dietrich in Los Angeles 
today, grabs headlines. But 
the bottom line is that this 
month in New York. Chris- 
tie’s will dispose of around 
$300m worth of paintings in 
perhaps its busiest month 
ever, while Sotheby’s total 
will be nearer $200m. 

Sotheby’s could have the 
better profit margins. In its 
general owner sale on 
November 13, It is offering 
two Siam-plus Renoirs, the 
type of painting by this vari 
able artist that rarely 
reaches the market, and Is 
inevitably lucrative to 

ha rid Ip The challenge faring 

both Sotheby’s and Chris- 
tie’s is not rustling up buy- 
ers but finding top quality 
paintings, especially works 
by the Impressionists and 
the early 20th century mas- 
ters. 

They cannot rely on the 
old staples of their trade - 
death, divorce and debt - for 
consignments, anrf these is a 
growing fear that, as with 
the Old Masters, the best 
examples of post-1870 art 
have already entered muse- 
ums. So the quest is on to 
develop new sectors of the 
art market 

Again. Christie's is taking 
the lead. Four years ago. it 
started to hold specialist 
sales of German and Aus- 
trian art in London. They 
proved a great success, help- 
ing to attract rich new col- 
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Banana republics 

‘Kinder rules might allow 
one-crop islands to find fresh 
sources of income ’ 
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Midwinter escapes 

‘Northern Norway is as white as 
Christmas gets. Try dog-sledging 
and listen to shaggy-dog stories' 
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lectors to the works of the 
German Expressionists. Last 
month, a landscape by Gus- 
tav Klimt doubled its esti- 
mate to sell for a remarkable 
£L4£m. 

Christie’s has also just 
announced an overhaul of 
the way it sells paintings. In 
the past, the best Impres- 
sionist art was sold along- 
side the best 20th century 
art. Monet competed with 
Picasso, Manet with Matisse. 

Now the Impressionists 
have been firmly consigned 
to the 19th century, to sell 
with Delacroix and Courbet, 
while modem art starts with 
Picasso and ends with Jas- 
per Johns. Contemporary 
artists win get the compli- 
ment of their own, well-pub- 
licised auctions. 

The aim is to convince 
collectors that there are 
modem masterpieces worth 
fighting over: already a 

After the last 
stock market 
crash, it took 
18 months 
for the shock 
waves to 
reach the 
art world 

painting by de Kooning, who 
died this year, has topped 
pflw By promoting “new" 
artists and “new” traditions, 
Christie's and Sotheby’s 
hope to maintain growth 
among Jim-plus lots. 

Then there are the novelty 
acts. Both houses have done 
well selling sporting memo- 
rabilia and film posters, 
Teddy Bears and Beatles 
mementoes, wine and (this 
week in London) the ori ginal 
artwork for Enid Blyton’s 
Noddy, to a new breed of 
less affluent clients not 
much moved by Renaissance 
bronzes and Meissen porce- 
lain. 

A generation ago the auc- 
tion house world was cosy 
and refined, and dominated 


by two centuries-old British 
companies which employed, 
at pitiful salaries, the more 
cerebral scions of the aris- 
tocracy. Now Christie’s and 
Sotheby’s are multinational 
corporations, alive to the 
fact that east Asia, and in 

particular China, will pro- 
vide a sizeable slice of their 
turnover within five years. 

They are also well aware 
that encroaching European 
regulations look set to 
diminish London's tradi- 
tional role as the leading 
antiques entrepdt and are 
already channelling ever 
more business to New York 
- or Hong Kong - for sale. 

Sotheby's went profes- 
sional first, and was 
acquired by Alf Taubman. 
the American shopping mall 
tsar. But Christie's, the tra- 
ditionally more gentlemanly 
auction house, has shown 
itself more innovative. It has 
recently bought two of Lon- 
don’s leading art and 
antique dealers, Spinks and 
Leger. giving it the flexibil- 
ity to offer the glamour of 
the auction room, the reas- 
surance of a dealer, or the 
secrecy of an arranged trans- 
action. 

This accumulation of 
power and influence, bol- 
stered by the 30 per cent 
stake in the company held 
by Joe Lewis, the very rich 
businessman who discovered 
that there was more money 
in changing currency for the 
Japanese than s piling thpm 
duty-free goods, frightens 
many, especially as Lewis 
has become a big collector in 
his own right 

It is certainly far from the 
refined, arrogant elitism of 
the recent past But unless 
rich collectors feel suddenly 
poor in fixe next 10 days, the 
Christie's tradition of glam- 
our and insouciance will 
ensure that participants in 
its New York auction will 
buy the myth that they are 
taking part in an aesthetic 
experience, the noble hand- 
ing over of works of genius, 
rather than grubby haggling 
over canvas covered with 
paint. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


O ur universe is 
about 13 ballon 
years old and. 
like an anor- 
exic teenager, 
it looks severely under- 
weight. in fact, it looks 
much more underweight 
than the severest anorexic. 
The weight of all the visible 
oiatter in the universe is 
only a few per cent of the 
weight astronomers would 
like the universe to be. 

One possibility is that the 
universe really is under- 
weight Its ideal weight 
comes tram a desire far a 
simple theory rather than 
trom any health guidelines 
far universes. Theoreticians 
would like what they call a 
flat universe, one just heavy 
enough for the gravitational 
pull generated by its weight 
to stop its expansion, given 
infinite time. But "there's no 
evidence that it's that sim- 
ple”, says Gerry Gilmore of 
the Institute of Astronomy 
in Cambridge. 

But It's Just possible that 
it could he. Astronomers 
now know that the universe 
is actually a lot heavier than 
It looks. When they measure 
the weight of galaxies 
directly - instead of adding 
up the weights of the stars 
they contain - they appear 
to be much heavier. The 
extra weight is provided by 
something invisible and 
almost completely mysteri- 
ous that the astronomers 
have christened "dark mat- 
ter”. 

Weighing planets and 
stars is straightforward, 
according to G ilmo re. New- 
ton worked out the princi- 
ples. In our solar systems, 
planets are held in their 
orbits by the gravitational 
pull generated by the weight 
of the sun. 

“The strength of the pull 
you need depends on the 
speed.” says Gilmore. "It's 
Hke whirling a conker on a 


The Nature of Things 


Masters of the universe 

The cosmos is a lot heavier than it looks, so what is weighing it down, asks Andrew Derrington 



string;” So. from the orbits 
of the planets, we can calcu- 
late the relative weights of 
file sun and all the planets. 

The same principle works 
for our galaxy, the Milky 
Way. as a whole. The sun 
moves around the centre of 
the galaxy, as does aH the 
other visible matter in it 
The only force to make 


everything stay in orbit is 
the gravitational pull of the 
rest of the matter. However, 
when astronomers calculate 
the forces required to keep 
everything in orbit at the 
right speed, there isn’t any- 
thing like enough visible 
matter in the galaxy to gen- 
erate the gravitational pull 
The only possible answer 


is that there must be some- 
thing - the dark matter 
- that boosts the weight of 
the galaxy so gravity can 
hold it together. “It's the 
same wherever you look in 
the universe," says Gilmore. 
Whether you look at the 
motion of individual galaxies 
or at large clusters of gal- 
axies, the amount of visible 


matter isn’t nearly wnough 
to generate the g ra v i t at ional 
pull to hold everything in 
place. 

The measurements of 
weight are very indirect but 
two different ways of calcu- 
lating how much was 

created when the universe 
was formed both confirm the 
shortage of visible matter. 


The calculations use well- 
tested theories of nuclear 
physics to' calculate the 
amount of matter in the uni- 
verse from measurements of 
the background radiation 
anil from j ^Ma in wrienta <jf 
the relative abundances of 
fliffawit elements in the uni- 
verse. 

There's no getting away 


from the fact that there isn’t 
anything like ordi- 

nary matter to hold the uni- 
verse together. The question 
is not whether dark matter 
exists, bnt what form It 


To- answer the question, 
astronomers depend less an 
the precision of their tele- 
scopes than on the fertility 


of their imagmations- They 
are trying systematically to 
search for all the possible 
forms of matte that might 
bulk up the universe with- 
out showing, up on tele- 
scopes. The two leading con- 
tenders so far., have the 
catchy acronyms, wimps and 
machos. 

Wimps, or weakly interact- 
fug massive particles to give 
them their full name, are ele 1 
mentary particles s m a l l er 

than an atomic nucleus, The 
universe would have to be 
faU of them - "about one in 
every patch the size of your 
thumb,” says Gflmore - for 
them to make up the weight 
Nuclear physicists have a 
fist of several particles that 
could be tiie missing wimps. 

M achos - mas- 
sive compact 
halo objects - 
are more than a 
trillion, trillion ttmps bigger 
than wimps they would be 
as heavy as a small star or a 
large plan e t. It is unlikely 
that much of the dark mat- 
ter cornea in sizes in between 
the macho and the wimp 
because we would see it or 
bump into it 
However, larger objects 
would be able to make up 
the weight while remaining 
just-rare enough not to have 
been seen. 

For the past few years, 
astronomers have been sys- 
tematically scanning the 
skies, looking far the brief 
disturbances that would be 
caused when a macho blocks 
the view of something more 
distant. So far they have 
found less than 10. It is 
beginning to look as if when 
it comes to hnVUrig the uni- 
verse together, just as in 
everything else, the wimps 
mu a bigger contribution 
than the machos. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
cf Nottingham. 


Minding Your Own Business 

A family estate with 
hidden reserves 

Cholderton has dug itself out of a hole, reports Clive Fewins 


F rom one side of his 
hilltop water treat- 
ment works Henry 
Edmunds can see 
the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. from the other, the 
busy A303 London to Exeter 
road as it crosses Salisbury 
Plain, From the same van- 
tage point he can also just 
about see the area bounding 
the 800 households served by 
Britain's smallest water 
company. 

Edmunds, 47, is ma n aging 
director and principal share- 
holder of that enterprise, the 
Cholderton and District 
Water Company. 

The company dates from 
1901. when It was set up 
under an Act of Parliament 
by Henry Stephens, the phil- 
anthropic MP, owner of 
Stephens Inks and great- 
grandfather of Henry 
Edmonds. 

Edmunds took over the 
reins when his father died in 
1975. He runs the business, 
together with the remainder 
of the 2 ,500- acre estate, in 
much the same way as did 
his father and grandfather. 

During the past 15 turb- 
ulent years of privatisation, 
takeovers and amalgam- 
ations in the UK water sup- 
ply industry. Cholderton and 
District Water Company has 


resisted all attempts to per- 
suade It to be part of a larger 
organisation. It still supplies 
drinking water to fewer than 
3,000 people. 

Despite the odd emer- 
gency, which can mean 
heavy outlays on buying in 
labour and equipment, the 
annual figures have been 
remarkably even over the 
past few years, with turn- 
over at around £110.000 and 
profits after tax of about 
£10.000. 

There has been one excep- 
tion to this. In 1994. 50 new 
bouses were built in Shipton 
Bellinger, one of the two vil- 
lages supplied by the com- 
pany. The infrastructure and 
basic connection charges, 
£540 for each house, helped 
turnover rise to £225,000 in 
1995 and net profits to 
£28,000. 

For the year just ended. 
Edmunds is expecting a 
turnover of £120,000, with a 
net profit of £17,500. 

"It is a satisfactory, if 
unexciting, performance for 
a company with only two 
full-time employees - a sec- 
retary and an engineer,” 
Edmunds says. "But what is 
important is that the water 
company is a great asset to 
the Cholderton estate. I have 
600 cattle and 450 breeding 


ewes, all of which need a 
great deal of water. 

“1 also find it satisfying 
that local people seem con- 
tent with the service and the 
Drinking Water Inspectorate 
has branded our water 
‘excellent', with 100 per cent 
compliance with European 
standards, to 1996, we were 
the only UK water company 
to achieve this." 

Nevertheless, despite the 

T have 600 
cattle and 
450 breeding 
ewes - which 
need a great 
deal of water' 

lack of a corporate identity, 
share options, wrangles over 
leakage rates and fat-cat 
salaries, and the manag in g 
director's car being a bat- 
tered Land Rover, the com- 
pany still has its exciting 
moments. Usually these are 
attributable to wbat the 
insurance Industry would 
call “acts of God”, and the 
climate change that 
Edmunds is convinced is 
upon us. 


CROSSWORD 


No. 9,521 Set by CINEPH1LE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souveran 800 fountain pen Tor the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of PeUkan M200 
fountain peas. Solutions by Wednesday November 12, marked Cross- 
word 9,521 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
Southwark Bridge. London SEl 9HL Solution on Saturday November 
15. 



Name. 

Mdm 


winners oicnn- Mrs CJ. Kramer. East Honley. Somy; Julia 
ton, Warwickshire. 


ACROSS 

1 Royal property angry at 
being called Ugly Duck- 
ling? (44) 

5 County administrations (6) 

9 Happy eating free range 
duck (8) 

10 Faint scene of flowers - 
some aubrietias (61 

12 Charge too much - about 
one cent: reprove savagely 
(9) 

13 Weapon reducing rank? (5) 

14 incites maybe ducks (4) 

16 Thigh-high fleWsmail? (4 .3) 

19 Duck at bridge, a drama an 
the Com? (43) 

2i Immortals under the roof 
at drama? W 

S4, 7 Ducks for infant: he’s 
well off (53) 

25 L’etoile tr. (translated) 

E ymously in drama 

he weapon back first. 

it's a gem (6) 

28 Accord with rage? Of 
course not' flyn 
29 Duck far escort? (6) 

30 Deco Ionise? (8) 


Solution 9,520 
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This year, for the first 
time, Cholderton and Dis- 
trict Water Company bad to 
use the standby supply that 
Edmunds and a team drawn 
from his 10-strong farm 
labour force installed over 
four years at a cost of 
£50,000. 

“It is the first time we 
have used the second bore- 
hole to the six years since it 
was completed." says 
Edmunds. 1 bad decided to 
install a standby borehole 
after the very dry summer of 
1976. We are a statutory 
water company - required 
by Act of Parliament to sup- 
ply the area we cover - and I 
knew from our records that 
by the late 1980s the water 
table in the chalk under our 
main borehole bad fallen by 
70ft 

“This year, the borehole 
could not maintain the flow 
rate needed to fill oar reser- 
voir so we used water from 
the standby source to 611 ft. 

“Although we had a reas- 
onable amount of summer 
rainfall this year, which 
reduced demand for mains 
water for garden watering, 
summer rainfall Is abso- 
lutely useless from the point 
of view of aquifer recharge. 
Our ground water levels 
here have dropped even 


DOWN 

1 Little buy In success with 
duck (6) 

2 Fat queen's food store (6) 

3 Duck fell not down (5) 

4 Imitations, maybe by 
chimps, of sea with pier? 
(7) 

6 Little boy about to stagger 
home - like the Avenue? 
(45J 

7 See 24 

8 Duck and grebe: sum avail- 
able (8) 

11 Meal left for duck (■*) 

15 Duck or detective? (9) 

17 Recoveries of golfers after 
bitting or missing? (8) 

18 Managing with relatives - 
otherwise go mad about 
them (62) 

20 Inventor of little power (4) 

21 Duck to acquire feathers? 
ISA) 

22 Duck not without expres- 
sion of disgust (6) 

23 Ducks impede Arid’s pas- 
sage (6) 

26 Publicity during previous 
day fir duck (5) 

Solution 9,509 




Henry Edmunds: When m MM a ne w by Inspection cover an found m swirflnp torrent 1 


tot* Pita 


more this year. The water is 
225ft down when pumped - a 
level that goes back to the 
very dry year of 197$. 

“What we really need for 
aquifer recharge is lots of 
heavy winter rainfall. But 
there is lots of water In our 
new aquifer. 1 am optimistic 
that it will meet all our 
fltture needs." 

Edmunds has just com- 
pleted installing a £6,000 
monitoring system that 
keeps a check on all the 
company's main supply 
pipes. It has shown him 


what he suspected had been 
the case far several years: 
that the company's leakage 
rate is well under 10 per 
cent 

"I am fairly sure it is 
nearer 5 per cent - pretty 
good, considering some of 
the large companies admit to 
rates nearer 40 per cent,” he 


BRIDGE 


North-South put up an 
impressive display on this 
deal, but they were guided 
the whole way through their 
success by the actions of 
their opponents. 

N 

A K Q 10 6 4 2 

t J2 

♦ J 10 5 2 

4 4 

W E 

4 A 3 4 9 

9 A 6 5 4 VK9873 

4Q43 4AK986 

4Q873 4 J2 

S 

4J875 

¥ Q 10 

4 7 

4 A K 10 9 6 5 

North East South West 
2S 3H 4$ 5H 

With both sides vulnerable. 
North opened a classic Weak 
2S. If East-West had a bid to 
show both East's red suits, 
that would have been accept- 
able. but to bid 3H with a 
minimum hand and such 
poor cards, was too great a 
risk. 

From South’s point of 
view. 4H looked a fine spot 
for East-West, so he bar- 
raged immediately to 4S. The 
five level is a dangerous 
place to find oneself - and 
without 10 trumps between 
you, should usually be 
avoided - but one cannot 


really fault West for bidding 
on. 

South led his A4, and 
North dropped 44 and Bast, 
24. This was East’s first mis- 
take because, by revealing 
24. South could read North's 
44 as a certain singleton. 
Had East dropped J4 at trick 
one. South would not have 
known who held the single- 
ton club, and might have 
considered a switch. Now, 
however, South could safely 
continue with K4, an which 
North helpfully pitched K4, 
confirming his bolding in 
the suit. Hoping to uppercut 
his 4Q10 info the setting 
trick. South led 104, East 
covered with dummy's Q4, 
and North ruffed with J¥. 
Now, East had to overran, 
and South's trump holding 
was suddenly worth a trick. 

East could have made 
North's Job a little tougher 
by refuting to cover 104 on 
the third round. A careless 
North might have felt that to 
raff his partner’s ’winner 
would be an unwelcome 
action. Declarer could then 
raff low, draw the trumps, 
and claim the rest 

East sighed resignedly as 
the trump promotion bit. 
West bit her Up and, admira- 
bly, not a breath Issued from 
her mouth. 

Paul MenddLson 



could hear the sound of 
rushing water beneath the 
roadside verge outside his 


When there is a leak it is a 
case of all hands to the 
plough - or rather off the 
plough, to June this year, a 
customer rang early one 
morning to report that he 


“When we lifted a nearby 
inspection c ove r we found a 
swirling torrent,” says 
Edmunds. “To get at the 
burst pipe, which was to the 
ground below the inspection 
pit, we had to dig a huge 
hole so we could get below 
the level of the break in 
order to effect the repair. 

“To do this we had to cut 
off the supply to the village 
and call in labour from 


When this happens the 
usual result is the managing 
director up to his knees in 
water with a spade in his 
band, and this was no excep- 
tion. However, the leak was 
repaired before lunch." 

Edmunds’ main account- 
ing ma-rim Is simple : stay in 
the black at all times. “We 
have had no lossmaking 
years, but I should not be 
averse to borrowing if I had 
to put in a treatment plant 
to remove organic chemicals 
If it proved necessary," he 
says. 

Despite his -bucolic sur- 
roundings and air cf gentle- 
manly benevolence, Ed- 
munds sometimes has a 
fight on his hands when he 
insists on his legal right to 
install water meters in com- 
mercial premises. "I have 
never had to go to court yet 
Sometimes a business might 
ring up Ofwat the regulator, 
to gain confirmation that I 
am within my rights to 
insist on a meter, but that it 
Is as far as it has gone bo 
far." he says. 

Neither is Edmunds averse 
to playing the role of village 
squire when it comes to col- 
lecting his dues. Every few 
days, the secretary Jennie 
Blackburn spends several 
hours driving round the 
homes of the elderly and 
those on income support col- 
lecting weekly payments. 

“It’s not the most efficient 
use of her time, but it helps 
keep the cash flowing in," 
Edmunds says. “Besides, the 
elderly people are often 
lonely and enjoy a visit.” 
fa Cholderton and District 
Water Company, The Estate 
Office, Cholderton, Salisbury, 
Wilts SP4 ODR. Tel: 01980- 


CHESS 


Wrexham’s tournament, now 
in Us fourth year, is a model 
partnership of public and 
private money, expert and 
amateur organisation. 

The council provides a fine 
venue, local fibreglass firm 
Owens Coming is the spon- 
sor. the town's grandmaster 
Nigel Davies invites the 
players while dub members 
write the games bulletin and 
arrange transport. 

Such set-ups are common 
in European chess festivals, 
yet ironically the UK main- 
land, with easily the best 
players in the European 
Union rarely has such sup- 
port 

Wrexham 1877 was the 
best so far in the series. 

The winner, Andrew Kins- 
man, scored his first GM 
norm, while Mark Taixnanov, 
who to his heyday played to 
the USSR’s legendary world 

champ ion team, Atrishai sec- 

ond at age 71 (GLane v H 
Tatmanov). 

1 e4 C5 2 VttS e6 3 d4 aedi 
4 Nxd4 Ncfi 5 Nc3 Qc7 6 f4 a6 
7 Nxcfi Qxc6 8 BdS BcS 9 


dxe2 21 Bfel Ne4 22 Rxe2 
Nxd2 . . . which by now. 
along with Its colleague 
bishop, dominates the board. 
When two bishops control 
open diagonals on an open 
board, they are far stronger 
than rook and pawn, as 
White finds out 

23 Bdl fB 24 Rdxd2 KT7 25 
ci a5 26 b3 g6 27 Exg6+ hXg6 
28 Rd3 f5 29 Bdl Kf6 30 
Rdel Be4 31 Bdl Ke6 32 
Red2 gS 33 Resigns. 

Taixnanov plans jgg-gS forc- 
ing ha. when Rxh3 mates, 
and there is no good defence. 



Stops Black castifag, but 
loses time; I would prefer 9 
Qe2 and Be3 to exchange 
Black's B ... Kffl M *5 MB 11 
Qe2 8x25 12 exfS dS 13 QE3 
Bd7 14 N62 Re8 15 Bd2 d4 16 
0-0 QxfS 17 Bxf3 Bed 18 Rffl 
Rxe2J 19 Bxe2 d3* 20 Xhl 


NO 1204 

White mates to three moves 
at latest, against any defence 
(by F Giegold). Not too hard, 
but yon have to avoid a 
wicked trap. 

Solution, Sack Page 
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Joe Rogaly 



nr weekend -repose is 
about to be disturbed 
by an .impure thought. 
- Here goes. Before the 
new century is a decade old, the 
World Trade Organisation^ or 
WTO to its friends, win move 
frewnarket capitalism into over- 
drive and hasten the destruction 
of, ns aH . .• 

Impure? You. have, to be pos- 
sessed, unbalanced, off the rails 
to question universal, free trade. 
Sane, middleof-thfl-road folk like 
you and me do not chaM«rtg «> the 
collective wisdom of wmteetrRam 
economists. We join their halle- 
lujahs to SO years of efforts to 
bring down barriers to totema- 
tional commerce. . . - 

We would if we had -any sense. 
But some of us. are. natural 
doubters. We worry about where 
it is all We could" demur 

in diplomatic language, but who 
would listen? “Hands off our 


Free trade is sending the world bananas 

PoKcies are shap^ed according to the needs of leading companies. There is no guarantee of heaven on earth 

hkky to by a device stapled to ifie-Sars of' 'fattens should be ignored or, at chips to Japan; Today, the WTO 


fl ttwtfiftw' man * Caribbeans 
else tS* plan /taesteMish 


■ ■-3JS cattle could cause cancer in 
eaters. But could it not 
^ ’plead the principle of due care 
• You may ^member the recent and precaution? After the British 
WTO ruling' against the Eif** / scare over mad cow disease that 


pean Union's- support far 
Indian bananafrc-mers. It 
come, foELowing a 
US-baeked competitors. 
kirutor rules bri g ht' allow 
more years for one-crop islands 
to find frash sources- of tocmne. 
Cultivating ponies tor o piu gi is 
one option. 

"Again, 1< keepycrar 
mones put of Europe’s Bfcef” 
works tor me, but '"as the sa&xs-' 
sor to the General Agreemoi on 
Tariffs and Trade, the WTQSs a 
charter for, deregulated 'gtebal 
bustnesses”,: white true, doesndt 
quite scan. . . . 

The beef case fa particularly 
instructive. The BD failed to 
prove that hormones implanted 



would seem reasonable 

•America is not always the 
.plaintiff in these cases. What is 
nfcxre, it does not always win. 
-Venezuela and .Brazil success- 
fully challenged the US Environ- 
mental Protection Agency’s 
pmi^ginn standards tor imparted 
petrol. Obliged to comply with 
the ruling; the EPA has relaxed 
.its - application • of the Clean Air 
. Act -Similar non-green adjudica- 
tions may be expected over the 
next few years. Cumulatively,, 
they could wipe out the bulk of 
US anti-polhrtion legislation. 

She proponents of free trade as 
a cure for all earthings’ troubles 
argue that individual states* 
health and env i ro nmental regu- 


best, treated with snspicion. 
They might otherwise be used as 
devices to protect domestic pro- 
ducers from incoming competi- 
tion. The WTO disputes panel is 
programmed to prevent such 
prevarication, it is an alternative 
to the law of the jungle. 

That sounds comforting and 
civilised, but' what if the mecha- 
nism works too well? Of the 101 
cases filed In the first 2% years 
of the panel's existence, 35 origi- 
nated to the US — the p> b ' c Jp ttf 
base of global businesses, the 
world’s largest exporter, and the 
home of totergalactic companies 
Hke'Boetog, Intel, Microsoft. . . 

Funny about Intel being on 
that list. Not many years ago. 

' Japanese manufacturers of semi- 
conductors were regarded as a 
threat, likely to dominate world 
markets. The US set numerical 
targets for exports of American 


is designed to free the world 
from such constraints. 

It will also assist European 
companies, on whose behalf the 
EU brought 21 cases, and those 
of less developed countries, some 
of which have won. Cross-border 
buying and selling win gradually 
become easier, as WTO case law 
accumulates. When China and 
Russia join, the reach of this 
quasi-judicial global institution 
win include most of the world’s 
population. This is a dizzying 
prospect It does not guarantee 
heaven on earth. 

The whittling away of ob- 
stacles to trade over the past 
half century, first under the Gatt 
and latterly under the WTO. has 
promoted, rapid increases to the 
overall wealth of the planet 
Since 1945. trade has tripled its 
share of global income, now 
accounting tor more than a fifth 


of what humanity earns. This is 
an accelerating force. Given the 
additional impetus of the WTO 
treaties, world production of 
goods and services could double 
over the next 20 years. 

If you believe that economic 
growth .is the best measure of 
human happiness, you will 
cheer. But pause for a moment 
Over the past 50 “golden" years, 
the planet has been steadily 
deforested. Its oceans have 
become sinks for human waste. 
Its cities have become overcrow- 
ded ant-heaps. The atmosphere 
has been laden with noxious 
tomes. A quarter of the globe’s 
bird species has. been rendered 
extinct Many of os are better- 
fed. longer lived, and healthier 
than past generations, but tom- 
toe and undernourishment per- 
sist 

Our ability to call a halt is 
becoming steadily weaker. The 


WTO is a child of treaties con- 
cluded after long and pain- 
staking negotiations between Us 
member countries. It is an 
understanding between govern- 
ments. When the US looked' like 
being a big loser, as to its sanc- 
tions against Cuba, it threatened 
to ignore any adverse ruling. 
The litigants, the EU, held back. 

Most participating adminis- 
trations shape their trade poli- 
cies according to the needs of 
their leading companies, not for- 
eign consumers. Corporate 
self-interest lies at the heart of 
both world trade and the organi- 
sation that settles disputes 
between participants. 

Cunning lobbyists, smart law- 
yers, hired scientists are 
deployed to win arguments 
based on the narrowest of defini- 
tions of what would do most 
good. Prepare for tears. 

joe.TogaIy<gft.com 



Lunch with the FT 
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and ‘bunkum’ 


Kenneth : 
Clarke, former 
UK chancellor, 
assures 
Edward Luce 
that there is 
life after 
government 

H e did not 
exactly- slap 
me on the 
back. But the 
force of Ken- 
neth Clarke’s arrival was 
almost winding. “Back to a 
moment,” said the former 
chancellor of. the exchequer. 
“Just off to the men’s room." 
Still somewhat dazed by .the 
suddenness of his exit, I 
rather foolishly Annk hands 
for the second tim* what he 
returned. “Oh, . greeting 
again, are. we?7 said Clarke, 
taking the measure of the 
sea of topps ajjwndiHS* t * 
. La Poule an JPot, a fearful f 
restaurant in the heart of 
Westminster. Is scaryly the 
ideal setting; for a quiet 
lunch with CUpke '.one of v; 
the few- tostapitiy recognis- 
able faces left to the •Conser- 
vative party. The restaurant, 
where the waiters start off to 
French (but usually give up 
in . despafr), r can . seem 
cramped during a weekday 
lunch hour. < , 

.It. .carpe a? Jittte; surprise 
that whenever the former 
chancellor opened j his 
mouth, the table- next door 
fell into a deathly, what-is- 
be- saying hush. “You can 
get really good, filling pro- 
vincial French cooking 
here," said . Clajke, settling 
down to serious consider- 
ation of his menu. “1 don’t 
particularly like nonvelle 
cuisine. What you need is 
something that fills you up." 

I said the last time I had 
eaten here was after the 
British general election in 
May. For a brief moment the 
mood in London had seemed 
exuberant Strangers actu- 
ally smiled at each other on 
the streets. Even the sun 
was shining. The feel-good 
factor, denied Clarke during; 
ids tfrnft to office, had sud- 
denly materialised and the 
new government got all the 
glory. So what was it like. I 
wondered, to be deprived of 
hi gh office? 

“The reason I went into 
politics was to- be able to 
influence events,” said 
Clarke, who seemed every 
bit ns jocular as he appeared 
before toe May defeat 
“So after 18 years to gov- 



Karnwtti Ctarte When l 


.who was probably toe .most 
respected member of the last 
Conservative government 
among its . -generally 
bemused European counter- 
parts, might have felt liber 
abed by the election result 
Having had a gun held to bis 
head by the Europhobic sec- 
tion of the Conservative 
party, he was now free to 
apeak his ' mild and 'pursue 
his other interests. • 

But it soon became dear 
that his hinterland - the 
word for politicians with 
non-political interests,- was. 
not as wide-ranging as I had 
thought. “After the election 
my wife and I always said 
we’d take the opportunity to 
go to the theatre regularly. 
But somehow, after six. 
yyiowthg we s tiU haven't got 


• 1 bombwdvd with neat econometric modete and tidy econo mi c projections. Some of them 


you, but most of them had absolutely no bearing on what was: 


going on’ 


Lyflb van dcr Mmt 


eminent it is quite sobering _round to What about 
to discover fiat everybody is . books or. films or- travel? 
much less interested in what 
you have to say" Out nosy 
neighbours would probably 
have liked to interrupt at 
this point 

Clarke was not going to let: 
post-high office trauma, 
trample all over his life. 

“Life's too short If I took my 
doctor's advice- and gave up - 
cigars and .wine^ I'd probably 
be suffering from stomach 
ulcers and high blood pres- 
sure by now. Those are . the 
things which, relax me.** 

Aware of his reputation 
for putting away pub 
lunches, I suggested he. 
might like a pint ofbeeras a 


“Not really. I usually buy 
the occasional political biog- 
raphy for. bedtime, reading 
but it takes weeks to finish." 
.Perhaps Clarke was too 

Clarke was 
not going to 
let post-high 
office trauma 
trample all 
over his life 

busy pursuing his commas- . 
palate cleanser. I had. dal interests. Post-election, 
already arched , one waiter’s ; .Ihese. indude the £120,000 a 
back by ordering a Diet year chatananshipofUni 


Coke. "No. no. we'll have 
wine with the meal.” he said. 

“What on earth do you 
bother with that stuff far? 

You ought to watch out or -given 
you'll end up with a . figure cigars. 


chem, the drugs distribution 
company , and a couple of 
non-executive .directorships 
to toe Glty. Not surprisingly, - 
is penchant for 
Clarke has. also 


like mine;' 

It struck me- that. Qarka, 


accepted the - deputy- 

.chairman's position At Brit' 


ish American Tobacco. 

By this stage we were pol- 
ishing off our starters -r 
asparagus with hoUandaise 
sauce, to Clarke's case. He 
prodded the sauce with 
gusto. What about warm 
English ale and Saturday 
. afternoon football matches? 
to a party dominated by the 
upwardly mobile, Clarke's 
earthy reputation makes 
• him something of a people’s 
Tory to many eyes. 

“That’s a complete myth," 
said Clarke with feeling. 
“The media love to create 
this cardboard cut-out image 
which is then almost impos- 
sible to contradict. In my 
case, the stere o type never 
did me voy mndb harm so I 
-gave up trying to correct it.” 

. But what about removing 
.ypur furniture from Down- 
ing Street alter the election 
defeat. 1 protested? It would 
be difficult to imagine Nigel 
Lawson .- or Robert Rubin, 
US- Treasury secretary, for 
that matte- - shifting their 
own sefas- 

“That’s exactly the paint 
Tm trying to make,” said 
Clarke triumphantly. “1 
didn’t hire my own van - to 
move from -Downing Street 
That was done by profession- 
als. What you saw were pic- 
tures of me removing one or 
two pieces <tf -my mother-in- 
law's furniture from my 
home to Nottinghamshire. 
When I tried to point this 
oto nobody took toe slight- 
est hit of notice.". 

. Beating a hasty retreat, I 
switched toe conversation to 
safer topics -as Clarke re- 
filled our wine glasses. It has 
become fashionable, I said, 
in spite of periodic stock 
market panics, to talk about 
the death of inflation. Celeb- 
rity-professors and invest- 
ment bankas ehhn to have 


discovered a “new economic 
paradigm”. This so-called 
Goldilocks economy - not 
too hot, not too cold - has 
banished the traditional 
business cycle. 

What did Clarke - the 
man who brushed aside 
repeated pleas by the Bank 
of England to raise Interest 
rates during the last two 

‘The image 
never did me 
much harm 
so I gave up 
trying to . 
correct it' 

years of his tenure - make 
of all this theorising? “It’s 
complete bunkum.” he said. 
“Whenever we experience a 
few years of growth, people 
start saying we have abol- 
ished the economic cycle. I 
would very much doubt 
whether Alan Greenspan 
[chairman eg the US Federal 
Reserve] agrees with this." 

Clarke was by now chomp- 
ing his way through the 
main course - seabass and 
vegetables in his case and 
' seafood casserole in mine. It 
seems he has a deep mis- 
trust of economic theory in 
gpneraL “When I was chan- 
cellor I was constantly bom- 
barded with neat economet- 
ric models and tidy 
economic projections. Some 
of them helped you to think 
or gave you something use- 
ful to argue about but to 
general, most of them bad 
absolutely no bearing on 
what was actually going on." 

1 tried to imagine what it 
would be like to be a young 
economist presenting Clarke 


with the latest quarterly 
forecast. If the sardonic 
expression wasn’t withering 
enough, the cigar smoke 
would have choked the deliv- 
ery. “If it comes to a choice 
between anecdotal evidence 
and the latest economic 
model I would always go for 
the anecdotes. 

“The Bank of England’s 
quarterly inflation report 
was often complete non- 
sense. What I would say to 
them is: ‘Have you talked to 
anybody in the real economy 
recently?* They didn’t like it 
very much." 

As we polished off the 
dregs of the beaujolais. the 
conversation drifted back to 
politics. I had always wanted 
to know more about Clarke’s 
role in the downfall of Mar- 
garet Thatcher. After having 
won narrowly in the first 
ballot of the leadership chal- 
lenge to 1990, the prime min- 
ister said- she would consult 
each member of her cabinet 
before deciding whether to 
continue the battle. For 
most, the prospect must 
have been blood-curdling. 

“She asked me to become 
her campaign manager. I 
said I didn’t want to and I 
wouldn’t be voting for her in 
any case. She said: ’It’s not 
like you to be so defeatist 
Ken.* I replied: T’m not being 
defeatist I'm trying to tell 
you that you have been 
defeated'. - 

7 said it must have been 
possible to cut the atmo- 
sphere with a knife. “Not at 
all. The atmosphere was 
actually very friendly. Mar- 
garet and I understood each 
other. We both liked a good 
argument. But she always 
respected my directness." 

The neighbouring table 
was already into the second 
cigarette. We decided to skip 


dessert and move straight on 
to coffee. The waiter looked 
mortified when I asked for 
milk with my double- 
espresso. Clarke, guffawing, 
sided with the waiter. "Milk 
with your espresso?” he said. 
“Oh dear, whatever next?” 

Much to my disappoint- 


ment, Clarke opted to forego 
a cigar. He said he’d better 
hurry to his next engage- 
ment. But he left behind the 
scent of his presence much 
as cigar smoke lingers to a 
room for a few hours. It's an 
unusual political fragrance. 
Bottled, it could be marketed 


under the label “Bonhomie” 
- the long-lasting eau de toi- 
lette for the man of good 
humour and strong will. 

If toe political cycle had 
been more kind, and not iso- 
lated Clarke to opposition 
during his prime, it could 
have been a best seller. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The planet gets ready to party 



oar continuing -complacency 
before a witch's brew of deadly 
perils. Bat perhaps it really tefls 


Pessimism is 
passe, fin de siecle 
foreboding is out, 
says Michael 
Thompson-Noel, 
as he reflects on 
the pre-millennial 
mindset 

H ave you noticed 

how nicely things 
are ticking along? 
Only an idiot 
would maintain 
that everything was coming up 
roses for the people of Garth as 
they approach the end of the ugli- 
est, bloodiest century 1 since they 
first ventured outside their 
ancestral east African savannas. 

But things do seem to have 
gone quiet- Some mornings when 
I leave the London house, all I 
can hear is the whir of the Earth 
rotating on its axis and circling 
the Sun as the whole shebang - 
Sun, planets, moons and Clinton 
White House - shuttles silkily in 
orbit around the centre of a gal- 
axy which is itself voyaging 
soundlessly through space 
to ... a place we do not know. 

For the moment, there are no 
large or even middling-scale wars 
on Earth. No superpower con- 
frontations (mainly because of a 
dearth of superpowers). No sig- 
nificant famines or programmes 
of genocide. No immediate like- 
lihood of global economic cata- 
clysm or the vaporisation of 
world financial markets. To a 
mature planet-watcher, this 
week's corrective declines in 
world stock markets have been 
no more frightening than a single 
snowflake falling from a lapis 
lazuli sky. 

Even the prophets of techno- 
doom - those who maintain that 
humanity will be lucky to sur- 
vive the next 200 years or so - 
seem to have piped down. 

Some things stay the same, of 
course. As the number of earth- 
lings surpasses 6bn - a mere 
milestone en route to a much 
larger, perhaps Malthusian-style 
figure - so the total tonnage of 
human viciousness, cruelty, 
anger, cupidity and stupidity is 
doubtless growing in proportion. 

We are the baddest species in 
this for-flung suburb of the Milky 
Way. We may even be the bad- 
dest crowd in this part of the 
universe. 

But we are not completely rot- 
ten. We can be kind, generous, 
loving. We laugh more than we 
cry. Occasionally - perhaps 
increasingly? - we are able to 
take stock of ourselves and to 
conclude that with more good- 
ness and less badness we might 
make the grade one day as a wise 
species that deserves its place at 
the head of the food chain on the 
third rock from the Sun. 

What is more, it is my belief - 
supported by a thrilling absence 
of evidence, apart from vibes, 
runes, instinct and. especially, 
the books I have read recently - 
that earthlings have cast oil the 
pre-millennial angst that was 
fashionable only half a decade 
ago. Instead, they seem to be 
entering a phase of relative opti- 
mism. Generally, planetary 
doom-mongering is out for now, 
pessimism passe. 

Or so it seems to me. I am a 
white, male, childless. 50- 
something atheist who expects to 
check out, for good, in approxi- 
mately 2012. and to be reunited 
with friends and relatives in a 
few thousand million years, as 


Stella dust-motes. All my life I 
have been horrified by human 
badness, violence and cruelty. 

I can hardly bear to see a child 
crying or a cat killing a bird, let 
alone contemplate the 20th centu- 
ry's excursions into industrial- 
scale warfare and genocide. I 
have been a pessimist most of my 
life. Yet I am not, at present, pes- 
simistic. I am light-hearted and 
jovial - even. God bless me, up. 

Nor am I alone. “Shrinks 
gripped by anxiety crisis in feel- 
good New York," said a headline 
in The Times of London the other 
day. Citing New York magazine. 
The Times reported that wealthy 
and neurotic New Yorkers were 
abandoning their psychoanalysts 
in droves, threatening their city’s 
long-standing reputation as the 
world's shrink capital. According 
to recent studies, NY therapists 
had this year suffered an 11,000- 
hour drop in total patient ther- 
apy hours. 

Not that there aren’t pockets of 
anxiety to be found within and 
beyond the Big Apple. In their 
Introduction to a collection of 
essays called 77u? Age qf Anxiety. 
editors Sarah Dun ant and Roy 
Porter write that in certain key 
ways, millennial anxieties have 
changed less than we might 
think from 1000 to 2000. Floods, 
droughts, plagues are familiar 
motifs of anxiety for us now, as 
they were for people then. 

"The difference is that while 
they saw natural disasters as 
God's way of drawing attention 
to man's evil, we see it more as 
man's chronic mismanagement of 


nature. God - unless you happen 
to be an American fundamental- 
ist - has nothing to do with it" 

For many, claim Dunant and 
Porter, the future now seems less 
about going forwards than going 
backwards. 

This was because the 20th cen- 
tury had brought us “air travel, 
antibiotics and a milli on other 
advances [but also] the bomb, 
two devastating world wars, the 
mechanisation of genocide, an 
unprecedented displacement of 
humanity over globe and an 
orgy of torture and state vio- 
lence. 

“For perfectibility read corrup- 
tibility, for belief in progress read 
naivety... As we enter the 21st 
century, the idea that future 
equals progress has sustained a 
philosophic body blow from 
which it will not easily recover." 

However, one of the contrib- 
utors to The Age of Anxiety, 
Geoff Watts, stresses that anxiety 
about science is not a new devel- 
opment, and that fin-de-si£cle 
fears and paranoias - swollen, at 
the end of this particular siicle, 
by the transition to a new rmU6n- 
aire - are customary in every 
branch of human affairs. 

That people should harbour 
fears about the pace and direc- 
tion of science and technology, 
and about some scientific 
achievements, said Watts, was 

lmdpr c famHahlg- 

We were awash in prophesies 

of horror - chemical and radio- 
active pollution, over-populati on , 
resource depletion, biotechnol- 
ogy. holes in the ozone layer, 


global wanning, shrinking 
willies. 

In the end, said Watts, what he 
feared most was not the abuse of 
science, but its rejection. "Could 
such a thing — a partial reversal 
of the Enlightenmen t, no less - 

actually happen? The few exam- 
ples we have are either so singu- 
lar (the attempt by the Khmer 
Rouge to return Cambodia to 
'Year Zero’) or so narrowly eccen- 
tric (the US Bible Belt rejection 
of evolution in favour of creation- 

The whole 
shebang - 
Sun, planets, 
moons and 
Clinton White 
House - 
shuttles 
silidly in orbit 

ism) that they illustrate nothing 
but themselves. On the whole, 
though, while I’d certainly be 
fearful if scientific rationalism 
were widely rejected, I don’t 
believe it will be." 

In his last bock, called Billions 
and Billions: Thoughts on Life 
and Death at the Brink of the 
Millennium, Carl Sagan, who was 
both an astronomer and one of 
thi» century’s most rf istinguished 
popularisers of science, reminded 
us that we all experience at least 


a dull background level of 
assorted anxieties. 

“There is a dear survival value 
to this buzz of whispered remind- 
ers. wincing recollections of past 
faux pas, mental testings of pos- 
sible responses to imminent prob- 
lems,'' wrote Sagan. “Anxiety is 
erne of those evolutionary com- 
promises - optimised so there 
will be a next generation, but 
painful to Bits generation. The 
trick, if you can pull it off; is to 
pick the right anxieties.- Some- 
where between cheerful dolts and 
nervous worrywarts there's' a 
state of mind we ought to 
embrace." 

With acid rain, ozone depletion, 
chemical pollution, radioactivity, 
the razing of tropical rainforests 
and a dozen other assaults on the 
environment, he said, we were 
pushing and pulling our little 
world in poorly understood direc- 
tions. 

And, if not graced with an 
instinctive knowledge of how to 
make our world a safe and bal- 
anced place, we must figure out 
how to do it “It is up to us. It 
should not be impossibly diffi- 
cult Birds - whose intelligence 
we tend to malign - know not to 
foul the nest. Shrimps with 
brains the size of lint particles 
know it Algae know it One- 
ceiled micro-organisms know it 
It is time for us to know it too." 

Sagan was dying when he 
wrote Billions and Billions. In a 
strict sense, Sagan was dying 
when he wrote, co-wrote or 
edited all 30 of the books that 
bear his name. But as he com- 


pleted Billions and Billions he 
was struggling, vainly, against a 
specific foe: myelodysplasia, a 
bone marrow disease. 

It would not be surprising, 
therefore, to detect wispiness or 
sentimentality - even bleakness 
— in his last book. But there isn’t 
any, though many things still 
worried him a lot One of them 
was global warming. If we were 
to prevent this danger from 
working its worst wb would all 
simply have to co-operate, over a 
very long time. “The principal 
obstacle -is, of course, inertia, 
resistance to change - huge, 
worldwide, interlocking indus- 
trial, economic and political 
establishments all beholden to 
fossil fuels, when fossil fuels are 
the problem. In the US, as the 
evidence for the seriousness of 
global warming mounts, the 
political will to do something 
about it seems to be shrivelling." 

Sagan was also haunted by 
nuclear weapons. Quite certainly, 
they were the greatest of all the 
dangers facing humanity. 

Despite these fears, the overall 
tenor of Billions and Billions - as 
of many books I have read this 
year - Is, at heart, life- 
affirmingly optimistic. Sagan was 
especially impressed, for exam- 
ple, by the signing of the Mon- 
treal Protocol and its amend- 
ments, which seek a total 
phaseout of the use of ozone 
layer-damaging CFCs (chloroflu- 
orocarbons). 

“The hole In the ozone layer is 
a kind of skywriting,” he wrote. 
“At first it seemed to spell out 


of a- new-found talent to work 
together to protect the global 
environment. The Montreal Pro- 
tocol and its a men d ments repre- 
sent a triumph and a glory for 
the bumanspedes." 

Where BiJhorts and BStions is 
coolly optimistic, The Next 500 
Years: Life in the Coming Millen- 
nium, by science journalist 
Adrian' Berry, is swashbucklingfy 
cheerful and gung ho - so 
impressive in its scope and grasp 
that it gained warm endorsement 
from the planet’s greatest living 
scientific seer, Arthur C. Clarke. 

Id an early chapter, "Why 
Great Panics Don’t Usually Mat- 
ter”, Berry argues that humans 
have a marked propensity to 
panic, especially over imaginary 
dangers. “Threats of over- 
population, of man-made global 
warming and of disease caused 
by the thinning of the ozone 
layer tend to be exaggerated to 
the point of hysteria," he claims. 

The environmental crisis that 
we do face, argues Berry, is one 

I 'Between 
cheerful dolts 
and nervous 
worrywarts 
there's a state 
of mind we 
ought to 
embrace' 

that was feared in the 1970s but 
is currently forgotten: the next 
Ice age. He says it is already 
overdue and might arrive with 
terrible swiftness. 

In Berry's view, humanity will 
feel a lot safer in 2500 than it 
does today, because groups of 
humans will be scattered 
throughout the solar system. No 
single disaster - nuclear war, 
asteroid collision or climate dete- 
rioration - could threaten than 
all 

Human communities on the 
Moon. Mars, the satellites of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn and in man.marin 
space cities may have reason to 
fear disasters that could threaten 
them only. "But there will be 
none of that more subtle dread, 
present for much of the 20th cen- 
tury, of racial [human] extinc- 
tion, a cosmic tragedy that might 
have destroyed the galaxy’s only 
known intelligent civilisation 
and rendered the universe 

manning! ass ." 

As a result of the books 1 have 
read recently, I am at present 
more of an optimist than a pessi- 
mist There may be hundreds of 
millions of people like me. If so, 
planet Earth must be heading for 
a more rumbustious New Year’s 
eve 1999 than was generally 
envisaged as recently as the start 
of the 1990s. 

Perhaps the burst of optimism 
that I imagine 1 have detected is 
just an ersatz thing: another form 
of escapism akin, in its useful- 
ness, to drugs, strange sex and 
the avalanche of crud that is 
modern mass culture - a way of 
helping us forget the extraordi- 
nary cruelties of the 20th cen- 
tury, and encouraging us to close 
our eyes to future horrors. 

Perhaps the optimism I imag- 
ine I have detected will be cuss- 
edly short-lived. Yet I am not 
asking for much. If it lingers 
until 2012, it will just about see 
me out 


Y ou know you've got prob- 
lems when your mailbag 
starts to contain corre- 
spondence from Sister 
Helen Prejean. For the past five 
years, the campaigning nun with 
the taut literary style and the 
Cajun drawl has been pen-pals 
with prisoners on death row 
across the United States. 

"I take one person at a time," 
she says enthusiastically. “I’m 
accompanying a man now in 
Louisiana. He’s my fifth one." It 
hardly seems polite to ask what 
happened to the previous four. 
But in the country' where judicial 
killing is now as much a part of 
the culture as the non-judicial 
variety, it isn't really necessary. 

In remarkably short order, Sis- 
ter Helen Prejean has become the 
most effective crusader in the US 
against the largest blot on Amer- 
ica's reputation for humanitarian 
decency, the death penalty, in a 
country that shows no sign of 
easing its thirst for legal revenge, 
she has played a lonely but suc- 
cessful role in keeping alive 
debate on what for most politi- 
cians is a closed subject. 

Her grim register of pen-pals is 
one element in an energetic cam- 
paign that Lakes her to death 
row, to visit the inmates, to leafy 
university campuses and dusty 
church halls, where she describes 
the horrors of the chair and 
lethal injection, and to Washing- 
ton to do battle with her oppo- 
nents in Congress. It has also 
won her international recogni- 
tion - so far this year she has 
delivered speeches in Ireland. 
Italy, and last month in Japan, a 
country that executes criminals 
with even greater alacrity than 
the US. There is whispered talk 
of her as a potential nominee for 
next year's Nobel Peace Prize. 


Pen-pal to the condemned 

Gerard Baker meets Sister Helen Prejean, America's campaigning mm who fights the death penalty 


Her passionate denunciation of 
the grisly process (which she has 
witnessed herself) is both emo- 
tionally and rationally powerful. 
“I’ve gone with four people to 
executions - three in the electric 
chair here In Louisiana. When 
you watch it, this scripted death, 
you experience It as a profound 
act or despair. It degrades us, 
demeans us as a people.” 

Undeniably persuasive though 
she is. she acknowledges that her 
crusade would never have 
escaped the pages of the social 
policy press had it not been for 
the movie Dead Matt Walking. 
The Oscar-winning film of Sister 
Helen's book was a remarkable 
box office success. 

Directed by Tim Robbins and 
starring Susan Sarandon as Sis- 
ter Helen, it told the story of the 
nun's Death Row friend Robert 
Willie, executed in 1986 for the 
murder of a teenage couple in 
Louisiana. It gave Sister Helen 
what any American cause needs 
these days - Hollywood valida- 
tion. 

Sister Helen was initially 
doubtful of the merits of putting 
her story on celluloid. “I was a 
bit concerned when I first heard 
they wanted to do a movie. Holly- 
wood has something of a reputa- 
tion for trivialising nuns," she 
says. Images of a serenely pious 
Audrey Hepburn and a cavorting 
Whoopi Goldberg spring to mind. 
But she was impressed by the 
passion of the Robblns-Sarandon 
team, and realised they shared 


her vision of what should be the 
film's basic thrust 

The nun-star and I are sipping 
tea (hot. in my case - “Boy, 
you’re a true Brit” she marvels) 
in 90°F beat an d humidity in the 
dank kitchen of a shabby house 
on the wrong side of the streetcar 
tracks in New Orleans. 

This is the incongruously 
named “Hope House”, a haven of 
Christian help and monetary sal- 
vation in the Crescent City, and 
Sister Helen’s home base, where 
she has worked on and off for 20 
years with other sisters of St 
Joseph of MedaJHe. Against the 
familiar grimy backdrop Qf urban 
poverty - drug sellers and gun- 
fire on the streets, deprived and 
abused children in the homes, 
half the young men dead or In 
jail - it becomes clear that the 
origins of Sister Helen's compas- 
sion for the condemned stem 
from her attitude towards social 
as much as criminal justice. 

“Fart of the sail that leads to 
the death penalty is what’s hap- 
pening in these projects right 
here. People live out the death 
penalty here, too. even if they 
don’t go to death row, because 
you've got no healthcare, you’re 
forced to live in a place where 
your children are shot on the 
streets. You’ve got no choice." 

She points out that the major- 
ity of prisoners on death row are 
blacks sent there by all-white 
juries. Black juries do not vote 
for the death penalty, she says. 

But she is dearly conscious 



Sister Helen: drifted the Vatican from centuries of canon law 


that this compassion for the poor, 
criminal class can he miscon- 
strued as lack of compassion far 
the victims. She has helped 
establish charities that provide 
psychological and religious sup- 
port and other help to the fami- 
lies of victims of violent crime. 

Earlier this year she won a sur- 
prising ally in her struggle - the 
Pope. Her greatest adversary in 


Louisiana is Harry Connick, dis- 
trict attorney for New Orleans. 
Coimick is a Catholic; a prosecu- 
tor with a penchant for quoting 
St Thomas Aquinas In his pi«*$ 
for capital punishment for his 
victims. 

The Aquinas doctrine of the 
Just war has been the basis of 
Catholic teaching ‘on the death 
penalty for centuries. If society 


feds that thn to king of tifp is 

necessary to preserve its exis- 
tence, it may do so, provided 
strict conditions are met. 

Troubled by what she saw as 
the exploitation of St Thomas, 
Sister Helen wrote to the Pope, 
telling hfvw th» riaa+h penalty was 
being justified in terms of strict 
Catholic ideology. She was not 
encouraged by the immediate 
reply. But earlier this year, to her 
astonishment, the Vatican issued 
its revised catechism, which had 
a wndi harsher wording on tho 
death penalty. An important line, 
which said the death penalty 
could morally be held in reserve 
for cases of extreme grav i ty, had 
been removed. 

Sister Helen says Cardinal 
Joseph Ratzinger, the Pope's 

principal thinker on church doc- 
trine, was disturbed that Catholic 
prosecutors woe using the cate- 
chism for their campaign. “Cardi- 
nal Ratzinger said in big press 
conference that. In effect, he 
could not see how Catholics 
could defend the death penalty 
anymore, because there are such 
severe criteria for its use.” 

Shifting tho Vatican from cen- 
turies of canon law must seem 
like small beer compared with 
the task of changing US public 
opinion and the votes of mem- 
bers of Congress and the 
Supreme Court. 

This year the US has executed 
60 prisoners, already surpassing 
its record for the largest number 
of executions in one year since 


the death penalty was restored. 
But worse is to come. As early as 
' next year, the US will start to see 
a tidal wave of executions. A 
large number of death row 
appeals that have dragged on for 
years will run out of time, says 
Sister Helen, and the number of 
executions will escalate sharply. 

The problem, she acknowl- 
edges. is that executions have 
become a political touchstone. 
Support for capital punishment 
regularly runs at more thaw 70 
per cent in opinion polls, and 
even otherwise liberal politicians 
are disinclined to oppose it 

Sister Helen contemptuously 
recalls bow Bill Clinton used the 
issue to political advantage while 
governor of Arkansas in 1992. In 
the course of his election cam- 
paign, he made a point of return- 
ing to Arkansas to authorise, and 
officiate at, the execution of a 
lobotomlsed death row Inmate. 

Does she have any chance of 
changing minds in the current 
political dima te? Sister Helen is, 
as ever, remarkably upbeat She 
is pinning her hopes on the rest 
of the world, believing the US 
can be shamed Into realising it is 
one of the last few supposedly 
dvOised countries that still kmo 
its citizens. 

“As we become more interna- 
tional, Americans are going to be 
increasingly accosted by diplo- 
mats, church people and others 
about the death penalty. It’s 
going to become more and more 
-onpomfortable far us." 

ItV"hard to be as optimistic. 
MOSt AmerifiSnS Seem riiainrlhwi 

to change their 'minds at the 
behest of Interfering Europeans. 
But Sister Helen is as indomita- 
ble as she is persuasive, and you 
can’t escape the feeling that she 
might pull it off. 
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TOetan prayer flags flying at Lafi Gompah monastery In the Ladakh mountains. Tibetan monasteries went accused by the Chinese of ‘harbouring reactionaries’ and Palden Gyatso was among thousands of 
monks arrested and imprisoned over a period erf 30 years. Many were tortured and kffled. The photograph, by Ian Camming, was taken from ‘Royal Geographical Soctety Iflustratad’, (Seriptum Editions, £45} 


Nightmare on top of the world 

Colina MacDougaU finds a testament to human tenacity and devotion in two accounts of life in Tibet 


O ne only has to go. to 
Tibet to see that even 
if, politically, it is 
part of China, it is 
scarcely so otherwise. 
Geography, history, race and reli- 
gion all set it apart But Tibet's 
strategic position overlooking the 
Indian sub-continent has always 
made it desirable to Beijing. Histor- 
ically, when China was powerful, it 
exacted tribute from . a ring of 
states, of which Tibet was one. 
When weak, as it was in the chaos 
that followed the 1911 revolution, 
these states went their own way. 
Tibet sought safety in isolation and 
so had no allies when China’s com-, 
munist armies invaded in 1950. 

Since then, it has become 
increasingly a Chinese colony, with 
its distinctive culture cruelly sup- 
pressed. Palden Gyatso, then a 
young monk, was arrested in 1960 
on a ridiculous charge. From then 
on, for over SO years, through the 
long years of the famine after the 
Great Leap Forward, the Cultural 
Revolution and China's slow 
return to what passed for normal, 
he was kept in brutal detention. 

Palden was 18 and already a 
monk when the Chinese began to 
arrive. He vividly describes his life 
as a child in a prosperous forming 
family during the 1930s. In his first 
years in the local monastery, from 
the age of 10, he had little inkling 


of the world outside the valley. 
When the monks were told that a 
tenant of his father's had been 
WTIpH figbfln g the flfrinesft Jjj east 
Tibet, he recalls “We listened to 
this story as though It was an epic 
poem ... there was no realisation 
that our country had just been 
invaded and ; was on the brink of 
being conquered by the Chinese." 

When the Chinese did arrive in 
Paklen’s village, there was initially 
no disruption to religious life. He 
was able to go to Lhasa to pursue 
his studies at the great monastery 
of Drepupg. But in 1957 news of the 
destruction of .the great monas- 
teries in eastern. Tibet began to 
seep through. By March 1959 Lhasa 
was flooded with refugees. The 
political tension was such that 
when the Chinese invited the Dalai 
Lama along to an entertainment in 
their garrison. Lhasa people sus- 
pected a plot to abduct him and 
exploded in revolt 

In the resulting chaos the' Da lai 
Lama and his family escaped to 
India and the Drepung monks fled. 
Palden and his teacher returned to 
the monastery in his home village. 
But one ominous day Chinese offi- 
cials arrived to accuse the monas- 
tery of “harbouring reactionaries”. 

Then the long nightmare began. 
Palden ’s teacher. Gyen, had Indian 


When Palden denied this, the Chi- 
nese beat Him up- There was no 
proper charge or judicial process, 
but he was sentenced to seven 
years in prison, later more than 
doubled to 15 for. trying to escape. 


thousand from starvation or beat- 
ings in the notorious “struggle ses- 


FIRE UNDER THE - 
SNOW: TESTIMONY 
OF A TIBETAN 
PRISONER 
by Palden Gyatso 

HarviU Press £17. 232 pages 

TIBET, MY STORY 
by Jetsun Pema 

Element Books £16. 99. 254 pages 


sions”. where terrified inmates 
were forced to attack one another. 
In 1975 his sentence came to an end 
but he was not released. Like most 
ex-prisoners in China, he was sent 
to a forced labour camp. There be 
found out that his father, brother 
and step-mother bad been killed or 
paralysed by a series of brutal 
beatings. 


protesting against Chinese mis - 
treatment. Despite China's gradual 
opening to the outside world, on 
his return to prison Palden found 
the treatment was no better, only 
different. He was incarcerated in in 


dally the US, where Hollywood has 
recently made two star-studded 
films about the region - became 
more aware of repression in Tibet, 
China clamped down even more 
tightly outside the prisons, plant- 
ing informers everywhere. 

After Pal den's final release and 
escape to India, in 1995 he gave 
evidence to the UN Commission on 
Human Rights on China's prisons 
system. Not surprisingly, the Chi- 
nese denied Palden's charges. 
Should we believe his story? There 
is good reason to do so, since the 
gist is confirmed by thousands of 
others, Tibetan and Chinese, who 
have escaped from Chinese prisons. 
If Beijing today pays more atten- 
tion to human rijdits issues, it is 
certainly because PaJdezx and oth- 
ers have been able to relate their 
experiences in the west 

Tsering Shakya, a London 
Tibetan scholar, has done an excel- 
lent job in shaping this narrative 
into a moving and enlightening 
book. By contrast, Jetsun Pexoa’s 


Palden was not released until 
nationality and the Chinese ofQ- 1983. But he and other monks were 
rials accused him of bring a spy. quickly back in prison for publicly 


In prison, inmates around him, a newer building, but the Chinese 
many also monks, died by the . had more modern methods erf con- 
trolling prisoners, such as electric 
prods. And. as the world - espe- 


autobiography is rather lame. As 
the youngest sister of the Dalai 
Lama, she might have been in on 
the main events of Tibetan recent 
history; but when he escaped from 
the Chinese in 1959, she was safely 
at school in India, and during some 
of the worst years in Tibet later at 
. a smart fmfohfrig school, in Switzer- 
land. 

Her life thereafter has been 
devoted to caring for Tibetan refu- 
gee children. Only her delegation 
to Tibet in 1980 has been of histori- 
cal note. She undertook this on 
behalf of the Dalai Lama, at the 
invitation of a then more flexible 
Beijing. She was shocked at the 
destruction and tragedy the delega- 
tion found. 

The trip was marked by constant 
wrangling with Chinese minders 
who tried to prevent the group 
meeting Tibetans, and it led to no 
further rapprochement 

Since the 1980s Tibetan protest 
against China's occupation has 
provoked much tougher responses 
from Beijing, which now 
denounces the Dalai Lama as a 
traitor. China's current policy is to ; 
rule with a rod of iron, settle more I 
ethnic Chinese there and exploit 
the region for Its mineral wealth. 
But there is little doubt that Tibet- 
ans. many of whom share the 
tenacity and devotion of Palden 
Gyatso, will continue to protest. 


The road 
to fame 

Joan Smith admires the energy 
and honesty of Doris Lessing 


I n 1952 the novelist 
Doris Lessing, who bad 
recently decided to join 
the Communist party in 
London, was invited to visit 
the Soviet Union. With five 
other writers, including 
Naomi Mitchison and Arnold 
Kettle, she toured Stalin's 
Russia under the aegis of an 
organisation called the 
Authors' World Peace 
Appeal. They attended ban- 
quets, visited a collective 
farm and a children's sum- 
mer camp and in Leningrad 
Mitchison asked to meet the 
disgraced writer Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, who was 
rumoured to have been mur- 
dered. 

Zoshchenko was duly pro- 
duced. Lessing, who felt the 
demand was ill-advised, 
recalls hims as “a little thin 
man, yellow-skinned, and he 
looked ill, and was being 
brave, and dignified”. He 
explained that he had seen 
the error of his ways and 
was now writing a novel 
about the Great Patriotic 
War “which he hoped would 
atone for his former crimes.” 
The episode - indeed the 
whole trip - made Lessing 
uncomfortable. 

Her account of the trip, 
with the disagreements and 
bad temper within the group 
faithfolly recorded. Is typical 
of the frankness with which 
she writes about her life 
from 1949, when she arrived 
in London from Southern 
Rhodesia with a small child, 
£150 and the manuscript of 
The Grass is Singing. 

Organised in sections, 
according to where she was 
living, this second volume of 
autobiography records her 
progress from a rented room 
in Netting Hill to her own 
house in Camden Town, a 
journey across London 
which occupied slightly 
more than a decade. It is 
also a chronicle of success; 
of gradual relief from pov- 
erty, of increasing fam e, of 
acceptance in intellectual 
circles which brought her 
into contact with everyone 
from the historian E.P. 
Thompson to the Canadian 
noveliri Mordecai Richler. 

The atmosphere of the 
time is marvellously evoked, 
as is a vision of London in 
which bomb sites were still 
visible on every corner “No 
cafes. No good restaurants. 
Clothes were still ‘austerity’ 
from the war, dismal and 
ugly. Everyone was indoors 
by ten, and the streets were 
empty.” Lessing describes 
long, solitary walks, taken at 
night, when she roamed the 
streets without fear of 
attack, sometimes getting 
lost and having to ask at a 
police station for directions, 
turning down well-meant 
advice about buses which 
would take her swiftly home. 

In search of what? She 
does not say but this is 
above all a restless book, 
driven by an energy whose 
source is never quite 
acknowledged. So many of 
the things Lessing describes. 


the parties and the conversa- 
tions and the political 
causes, seem strange to her 
now, as if she c anno t quite 

account for the life lived by 
her younger self. That trip to 
the Soviet Union, for 
instance, undertaken when 
she already had doubts 
about Communism, and 
especially Stalin; why, on 
her return, did she go ahead 
with her application to join 
the party, something she 
now regards as “probably 
the most neurotic act of my 
life"? 

She writes about it at 
length in Walking in the 
Shade, approaching the 
question from different 
standpoints - political, his- 
torical. emotional - as 
though still trying to make 
sense of iL Her reflections 
are self-deprecating, prompt- 
ing her to ask whether it 
matters “if one woman suc- 
cumbed to lunacy”, and lead 
to harsh conclusions, such 
as her assertion that “we 
were part of some kind of 
social psychosis or mass 
self-hypnosis.” 

The first half of the book, 
in which Lessing describes 
political allegiances and love 
affairs which led to disap- 


WALKING IN THE 
SHADE: VOLUME 
TWO OF MY 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
1949-1962 

by Doris Lessing 

HarperCollms £20. 369 pages 


pointment in just about 
equal measure, evinces a 
sense of order and narrative 
drive. But this is not true of 
the later sections, in which 
the chronological thread gets 
lost and we are suddenly 
presented with a series of 
character sketches - Henry 
Kissinger. J.P. Donleavy, 
Kenneth Tynan, John 
Osborne - and Lessing’s 
thoughts on disparate 
themes, from Englishmen as 
lovers to her curious passiv- 
ity in the hands of doctors. 

There is a tone of disillu- 
sionment in these later sec- 
tions, as though the contra- 
dictions and paradoxes 
Lessing lived with in her 30s 
has been experienced not so 
much as maturity as loss. 
Perhaps that is why she felt 
attracted for a time to Bud- 
dhism and Eastern religions, 
an experience she describes 
with uncharacteristic embar- 
rassment: “I have not 
enjoyed being thought so sil- 
ly-minded." By others or by 
her older, judgmental self? 

Lessing does not say, but 
this memoir leaves a stri- 
king impression of disloca- 
tion and disintegration. It 
also evokes the title of her 
much later novel. The Mem- 
oirs of a Survivor, in that the 
story told here seems to be 
that of a writer in exile 
whose need for certainty and 
structure has gradually been 
replaced by the paradoxical 
conviction that neither is to 
be trusted. 
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F irst, there were 
Poems On The 
Underground : frail 
verses mixing it 
manfully with the brash 
advertisements on London's 
ailing underground network 
to distract and enlighten us 
at the same time. Then there 
wore Penguin Sixties, pock- 
et-sized ch unks of the pub- 
lisher's most eminent 
authors, retailing at just 60 
pence a time, to while away 
half an hour or so on the 
Journey to work. 

Now comes the ultimate in 
twinning high culture and 
high disposability; The Great 
Philosophers, a series of 12 
short, elegantly-packaged 
paperbacks introducing 
some of the most difficult 
ideas in history at just £2 a 
time. Rarely have intellec- 
tual sophistication and com- 
plexity come so cheap. 

There have been attempts 
to condense the works of 
philosophers before - the 
Made Simple and in GO Min- 
utes series. - but the editors 
of the new cycle, by concen- 
trating on Just one thread of 
the philosopher's work 
rather than attempting a 
comprehensive overview, are 
attempting a fresh approach 
to capture curious minds. 

One thing those minds 
need to cope with is the 
intrinsic difficulty of the 
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Philosophy 


on the move 


subject according to one of 
the editors and biographer of 
Wittgenstein and Russell, 
Ray Monk. “You cannot just 
pick up Wittgenstein’s Trac- 
Lotus and immediately 
understand it, and that is 
true of every philosophy 
book that has ever been pub- 
lished,” be says, criticising 
the Made Simple approach. 
“We are avoiding the absur- 
dity and ultimate dishonesty 
of pre tending that a difficult 
body of work is actually very 
simple." 

Neither is theseries meant 
to compete with the Fontana 
Modern Masters and Oxford 
Past Masters guides to indi- 
vidual philosophers. “They 
end up reading like entries 
in encyclopaedias. What 
they don’t, do is introduce 
the reader to philosophy, or 
to what it is like to read Rus- 
sell or Wittgenstein.’’ 

Hence the guiding princi- 
ple of the new series, that 
each-small volume - none is 
more than CD pages - should 
he split between a commen- 
tator’s words, and the philos- 
opher's own words, thus 
retaining some of the spirit 
of the original works under 
review. “We were looking for 
a 5&60 split, so that we get a 
good idea of a philosopher's 
view of a particular subject” 

This is-.a brave approach, 
given that the first hatch of 
philosophers includes Hegel. 
Turing and the notoriously 


opaque Jacques Derrida. 
Monk concedes that, for a 
series aimed at the tube or 
train traveller, the books are 
demanding but remains con- 
vinced that the public will 
respond positively, partly in 
reaction to “the dumbing 
down of the media and the 
insultingly low intellectual 
standard of what is being 
presented to them”. 


THE GREAT 
PHILOSOPHERS 
edited by Ray Monk 
and Frederic Raphael 

Weidcnfcld &. Nlcolson. £2 each 


Then there is always the 
publisher’s blurb: “As critics 
Investigate the ‘death of the 
author 1 , they find Derrida’s 
prints all over the murder 
weapon”, proclaims the back 
cover of Christopher John- 
son's guide to the father of 
deconstruction, one of the 
most elusive-philosaphlcal 
concepts around today. 

The very inclusion of Der- 
rida is con tr o v e r si al, as he is 
one of the continental philos- 
ophers most derided by 
those schooled in the 
Anglo-Saxon analytic tradi- 
tion. This was highlighted 
once more by the publication 
of impostures InteUectueUes 
by Alan Sokol and Jean Brie-, 
moot, an attack on the pseu- 
do-scientific n a t ure of much 
French philosophy. 


Monk sympathises with 
the attack, bnt vigorously 
defends Derrida's work, pre- 
ferring to criticise the 
excesses of some of his fol- 
lowers. “Derrida has 
inspired a whole lot of non- 
sense in English and Ameri- 
can universities, but it is the 
responsibility of philoso- 
phers to read Derrida for 
themselves.” 

Another highlight from 
the set is Ronald Hayman’s 
book cm Nietzsche, a moving 
account of how the voices 
inside the philosopher’s head 
finally led him to marines 

This is another volume 
which might not have 
appeared in the more inflexi- 
ble climate of 20 years ago: 
“I was told as a graduate stu- 
dent at Oxford that 
Nietzsche was not a philoso- 
pher,” says Monk. 

But it is charismatic fig- 
ures like Nietzsche and Witt- 
genstein who capture the 
Im agination of the public. “X 
think people wanted some- 
one to explain both {Wittgen- 
stein’s) fascination as a per- 
son and what his work was 
all about.” Monk thinks 
these are the volumes in the 
new series which will most 
tempt the intrepid tube trav- 
eller. Of his own on Bertrand 
Russell, he is less optimistic, 
seeing only another preju- 
dice to be dismantled: "I 
think mim» will sell the least 
because it has the word 
mathtwurtitss in it.” 


Peter Aspden 


First 12 volumes are: 
Nietzsche, Derrida. Descartes, 
Marx, Locke._Ayer. Berkeley, 
Wittgenstein. Turing. Hegel, 
Socrates. Bussell 


A quotation from Paul 
Valery, to the effect 
that “The future’s 
not what it was”, 
provides the basis for this 
entertainingly witty novel. 
Like Buckingham, the town 
that changed its name in 
1949 to Lutherfaurg, and then 
in 1994 changed it back 
again. Me, the Moon and 
E3vis Presley is peopled with 
bizarre inhabitants who con- 
stitute “the rainbow commu- 
nity of the new .South 
Africa". 

The central character is a 
mixed-race girl, who, whan 
originally asked who she is. 
replies “Me”: the name 
sticks, until later in life she 
becomes Mimi - “because 
there's more of me now". As 
a child she is bought for a 
few bars of home-made soap 
by Aunt Betsy, who believes 
that the leader of her Party, 
“Dr Malan. the Good Doctor, 
was the messenger of God”. 

The Moon of the title is 
the entrepreneurial, elegant 
Pascal Le Gras, who takes 
over the run-down Hunter’s 
Arms and turns it into Luth- 
erburg /Buckingham *s centre 
of socio-political life. When 
Mimi first sees him, “he 
didn't so much as arrive in 
Lutherburg, he arose; like 
the moon." Elvis is Elvis - 
and the craze that went with 
Wm and stffl continues. 

Christopher Hope writes 
with energetic pace and 
great insight. He is excep- 
tionally funny in parts, and 
intensely serious by implica- 
tion about politics and preju- 
dices. The new South Africa 
with its diverse past, its 
blacks, browns, its whites, 
its Much Deformed Church, 
its many religions and preju- 


Fiction/ Brian Martin 


Old habits, 
new lives 


death.” Osman embarks on 
his journey, a long series of 
rides on a Turkish bus: “I 
read a book and lost my 
whole world. I set out on the 
road to find a new world.” 
He finds an amoureuse tem- 
porarily, only to lose her 
encounters an angel, maybe 
her, perhaps his guardian 
angel, even the angel of 


ME. THE MOON AND 
ELVIS PRESLEY 
by Christopher Hope 

Macmillan £15.99. 256 pages 


THE NEW LIFE 
by Orhan Pamuk 

Faber £14.99. 246 pages 


dices. Is shown struggling 
for unity. 

Elsa Harding, a Post Office 
pole planter's wife, acquires 
a lime-green budgerigar 
called Roy which has picked 
up all sorts of phrases unac- 
ceptable to the new South 
African order. The budgie 
“was her friend, pupil, child, 
her Royboy", but, sadly, it 
defined people who were 
walking by as, for example, 
“five affirmatives and one 
coolie"; “a woodenhead”, or 
"Hottentot". The civil 
administration cannot allow 
these loud-mouthed designa- 
tions and the thought police 
require Roy to be disci- 
plined. 

If Mimi de Bruyn is tor- 
mented by the past and 
haunted by the future, so is 
the hero. Osman, of Orhan 
Pamuk’s Turkish novel- 77ie 
New Life is philosophical, 
visionary, hallucinatory. 
There are strong hints of 
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Bulgakov, a none too con- 
vincing denial of Chekhov, 
and definite echoes from J.G. 
Ballard's Infamous Crash. 
Travelling on a bus by night, 
Osman experiences a crash 
with an oncoming coach: 
“The agony between my legs 
grew more acute, making me 
yearn to strain, explode, and 
then abate.” Exactly that 
happens. 

The Hew Life, a quest 
novel, can be read on differ- 
ent levels. It is about the 
power of literature, about 
religious obsession, about 
the destructive force of love, 
and it is an allegory of life 
itself: “Believe me. at the 
end, there is nothing but 


death, or all three in one. He 
becomes both victor and vic- 
tim, the assassin and the 
assassinated. 

There are some disquiet- 
ing North American collo- 
quialisms in this tr ans lation 
- a truck “rattled rumbunc- 
tiously into the Intersec- 
tion”; Americans will not 
mind this, but they might 
object to the sideswipe at 
their civilisation: “The west 
has swallowed us up, tram- 
pled on us in passing. They 
have invaded us down to our 
soap, our candy, our under- 
pants; they have finished us 
off." Osman, In full rejection 
mode, ends this life in one 
hell of a smash, looking for- 
ward to the new one. 
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Now you saa him: Abel YenukJdza (front, right) photo gr aphed with Mow senior members of the Soviet hierarchy fn 1834. Now you don't kt 1935, Yenukfdn was sacked and excised from the picture. Ha was farter executed with eight members of his famfly. 


The ruthless art of deception 

Quentin Peel describes how history was literally rubbed out under Co mmuni st rule 

from the seats beside Vyacheslav 


B y all accounts, Abel 
Yenokldze was a rela- 
tively inoffensive old 
Bolshevik, if that Is 
not an oxymoron. He 
held some prett y important posts 
In the Stalinist hierarchy in its 
early years, as head of its admin- 
istration of the Kremlin and 

member of the Central Commit. 

tee of the Communist Party. But 
be was no killer. 

He pops up in the photographs 
of the day as a silver-haired, 
jowly individual: a comfortable 
grandfather, perhaps. There is a 
twinkle In his eye, which could 
be a sign of good humour, or a 
quizzical suspicion of life in gen- 
eral. In one picture he appears to 
be staring at his fellow officials 
with undisguised disdain. In 
another, be looks decidedly inse- 
cure. He is usually at the edge, or 
towards the back. 

He was certainly right to be 
suspicious. At the 17th Commu- 
nist Party Congress In January, 
1934, he made one of those 
tedious speeches of adulation, 
concluding that "Comrade Stalin 


is surrounded by the best people 
in our party”. Within 18 months, 
he was no longer one of them. He 
made the mistake of criticising 
the wave of terror unleashed by 
Stalin’s political police after the 
assassination of Sergei Kirov in 
December, 1934. Yenukidze was 
sacked from the central commit- 
tee in June, 193S. 

After that, he was quite liter- 
ally rubbed out His loyal, smil- 
ing face was removed from the 
back row of a photograph of 
members of the central commit- 
tee at the 17th party congress. 
His obsequious presence was 
erased from behind a formal 
line-up of party chairman on the 
central executive committee. And 
in a glossy publication to com- 
memorate Ten Years of Uzbeki- 
stan, he was simply wiped out 


Molotov, requiring some 
unnamed artist to redesign the 
suits of the comrades beside and 

holiind Mm 

David King , former arts editor 
of the Sunday Times magazine, 
Vine aawmhiiid an extraordinary 
collection of visual records of 
those terrible years, a chronicle 
of falsification which demon- 
strates graphically how Stalin 
and the sycophants and sadists 
surrounding him sought to 
rewrite history. The great and 
small are treated with equal 
attention: they are excised, black- 
ed-out, scribbled over or air- 
brushed away, to pretend that 
they never existed once they 
were deemed political incorrect. 

This is history retold through 
the denial of history. But it is 


THE COMMISSAR 
VANISHES: THE 
FALSIFICATION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
ART IN STALIN’S 
RUSSIA 
by David King 

Canongate Books £25, 192 pages 


mare than that This collection 
demonstrates how the entire bor- 
derline between fact and fiction, 
between truth and lies, became 
hopelessly blurred through Com- 
munist years, until ordinary 
Soviet citizens were unable to teU 
the difference, and ceased to 
believe It mattered. Statistics 
were used to fulfil a political pur- 
pose, not to illuminate the real 
world. Photographs were far pro- 


paganda, not to portray real Ufe. 
Pravda itself, whose name means 
"truth", was of course the ulti- 
mate danifll of truth. 

Russian leaders have a long 
and dishonourable tradition of 
fahrify iTi g the truth, dating back 
to the celebrated antics of Count 
Potemkin, field r n ar ffhaii and 
favourite during the rule of Cath- 
erine the Great. He gave his 
name to the practice of creating 
false villages along the roadside 
in order to persuade his mi stress 
of the prosperity of her empire as 
she passed by. 

In Moscow today the same 
incorrigible Pot emkin practices 
can be seen again. Throughout 
the dty, the streets have been 
repaired and resurfaced to cele- 
brate its 850th anniversary. But 
the repairs are precisely 50 


metres deep- Once you are that 
far from the main road, the pot 
boles are back with a vengeance, 
the buildings gri m y and crumb- 
ling. 

The terrible tiring that Stalin 
did was to take falsification , and 
turn it into feet He blotted politi- 
cal opponents out from file pro- 
paganda pictures, and then made 
the fiction reality by murdering 
them. No wander it was no lon- 
ger possible to tell the difference. 

In the old Soviet Union, created 
by those years of Stalinism, 
words lied, pictures bed, people’s 
dally lives were a lie; "We pre- 
tend to work, and the state pre- 
tends to pay us." they aaid. Real- 
ity was survival, and survival 
meant lying. 

Mikhail Gorbachev destroyed, 
the myth with Glasnost - open- 


ness, as It is literally translated. 
He couldn't do it by creating a 
new ideology, or a better revolu- 
tion. The target was always shift- 
ing. He could only do It by allow- 
ing the endless layers of lying to 
be exposed, day after day. And 
once they were exposed, there 
was no way they could be 
replaced. That was why Gorba- 
chev could not reform the sys- 
tem, but only destroy it 

The problem for his successors 
is that the blurring of fact and 
fiction, as chronicled so chillingly 
in the pictures collected by David 
King, has become part of the 
national psychology. It was 
clumsy but it was accepted as 
Inevitable, even as justified. Ordi- 
nary people carried out the cen- 
sorship In their own homes - 
they scribbled out the feces of 
those condemned to death or 
exiled. It may take generations to 
change it. 

And then there is the technol- 
ogy. Today we have computers to 
make the falsification invisible. 
The next Stalin will find his task 
much simpler. 


Brilliant 
stones of 
desire 

Carbon-based rock minerals are 
much more than just a girl's best 
friend, writes Douglas Palmer 


T he perfect non-stick 
frying pan? It is 
remarkable what a 
bit of heat and pres- 
sure can do to a smudge of 
graphite. In both nature and 
the laboratory the end result 
is a mineral with very spe- 
cial properties. History has 
imbued diamond with super- 
natural powers, and clever 
marketing has managed to 
democratise it without 
diminishing its value, real or 
symbolic. Unusual amongst 
naturally occurring rock 
minerals, it is made of the 
stuff of life - carbon, and 
has been used as an aphro- 
disiac. poison and, according 
to the 12th century abbess, 
HiJdegard of Bingen, to ward 
against the devil - but only 
"if held in the hand whilst 
making the sign or the 
cross”. 

The story or the discovery 
and exploitation of diamond 
is an extraordinary one os 
befits an extraordinary min- 
eral. A new book of essays, 
The Nature of Diamonds . 
describing this multifaceted 
history have been collected 
and edited by George £. Har- 
low for an exhibition at the 
American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York, 
where Harlow is curator of 
gems and minerals. Sadly, 
Britain will not get to see 
the “full monty" of this mag- 
nificent exhibition, but any- 
one in New York between 
November 1 and April 26, 
1998. can, and it certainly 
looks worth a visit. 

The less fortunate can at 
least admire the pictures 
and enjoy the essays contrib- 


uted by international 
experts, covering virtually 
everything you want to 
know about diamonds, from 
the history of their discovery 
to their exploration In indus- 
try, art and fashion. 

The history of their exploi- 
tation criss-crosses the globe 
as new diamond sources 
were discovered. India was 
the sole source from pre-Ro- 
man times until the early- 
18th century, when first Bra- 
zil then South Africa, Zaire 
and now Australia took over 
as main producers. 

All this early exploitation 
was from ancient river grav- 
els. and the ultimate geologi- 
cal source of the diamonds 
was a mystery until the first 
kimberlite pipes were found. 
Now, it appears that there 
are several different geologi- 
cal modes of formation, 
including meteorite impact 
The geographically nearest- 
known natural source of dia- 
monds to Britain was pro- 
duced by such an Impact 
Theoretically there are rocks 

In Britain which could yield 
diamonds, but none have 
been found so far. But with 
imports of £L6bn’s worth of 
diamonds each year, Britain 

- or at least Hatton Garden 

- is not short of the stones. 

One of the two British con- 
tributors to the book, Diana 
Scarisbrick, shows how the 
history of the diamond 
engagement ring evolved 
from before the 15 th century, 
when tiny natural octahe- 
drons were used, through to 
the modem democratisation 
of the gem as a bit of glitter 
far everyone. This transfer- 
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Marfayn Monroe: on* can tell a real diamond from a fake by kissing ft 


mation resulted from techno- 
logical developments in 
stone-cutting and better 
qpriwJanriing of thin crystal 
structure. 

The most Important recent 
developments in diamond 
technology are described by 
the other British contribu- 
tor. Alan Collins, deputy 
head of the department of 
physics at King's College 
London. He describes how 
scientists struggled to syn- 
thesise diamonds In the labo- 
ratory. They have had to 
replicate the heat <1,400 
degrees Celdus) and pressur- 
ised conditions under which 
diamonds are normally 
formed within the Earth's 
natural laboratory at depths 
of 150 kilometres. Not sur- 
prisingly the development of 
the enterprise has been haz- 
ardous, but today over so per 
cent of the total world pro- 
duction of around 100 tonnes 
of diamonds is industrial. 

The Nature of Diamonds 
describes the unique combi- 
nation of properties which 
have provided its often dan- 
gerous allure over the centu- 
ries. We all know that dia- 
mond is hard, but it is not 
generally appreciated just 
how much harder it is than 
any other naturally occur* 


ring substance. The so-called 
Knoop scale measures hard- 
ness with diamond scoring 
90. whilst corundum, the 
next hardest natural mineral 
and a common abrasive, 
measures a mere 20. and 
window glass, six It is the 
unique bonding of carbon 
atoms in a diamond which 


THE NATURE OF 
DIAMONDS 
edited by George 
E. Harlow 

Cambridge U niv e rsit y Press 
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produces this hardness. 
Repack these atoms differ- 
ently, and the element car- 
bon forms the soft and lubri- 
cous graphite. 

On a more Intimate level 
it appears that you can ten a 
real diamond fr mi a fete by 
kissing it Unlike the genu- 
ine lover, the coolness of the 
Mm is diagnostic of the real 
thing . Diam ond is such an 
excellent conductor of heat 
that it feels cold to our tem- 
perature sensitive lips. And 
it seems that diamonds, like 
their owners, benefit from a 
good soapy bath every now 
and again. Whilst completely 
waterproof, diamonds are 


highly attracted to oil and 
grease which diminishes 
their squeaky-clean bright- 
ness. 

These physical and chemi- 
cal properties of diamond 
have led to a multitude of 
uses in industry and a new 
made of synthesis by chemi- 
cal vaporisation to form 
ultra-thin coatings (only 25 
microns or so. thick) on a 
wide range of substrates. 
Considering diamond's hard- 
ness, thermal conductivity, 
attraction to oil and repul- 
sion of water, I am surprised 
to find that these new tech- 
niques have not led to the 
development of the ultimate 
nonstick utensil scratch- 
proof and energy efficient: 
the diamond coated frying 
pan. I checked out the possi- 
bility with Alan Collins, but 
he explained that ""while it 
was theoretically possible, in 
practice it would be very dif- 
ficult to make the diamond 
surface smooth enough. 

Oh weB, I will just have to 
save up for the other ulti- 
mate in diamond technology 
- the pink bakelfte bangle 
with a “bunny's" head cov- 
ered in pink diamonds, I kid 
you not, designed by one 
Daniel Brush, What would 
Hfldegard say? 


Brutalised battle 
of the sexes 


Rhetoric and hyperbole do not help the case of 
the sisterhood of victims, argues A.C. Grayling 


T o say that Andrea 
Dworktn over- 
states her case Is 
to understate the 
case. She is an 
hyp erbo list at least; she 
challenges her readers to 
label her an hysteric. In her 
world-view, relations 
between the sexes are a bru- 
tal war in which men relent- 
lessly hunt down women to 
pornographies, prostitute, 
rape, batter and murder 
them, and in which pornog- 
raphy exists to incite more 
men to more hatred of 
women. Hers Is a Hobbesian 
view, a savage state of 
nature in which men - she 
always uses the unqualified 
g eneralisatio n “men” — are 
slavering sadistic monsters 
and women - she always 
uses the unqualified general- 
isation “women" — are teth- 
ered goats. 

As it stands, this is a Hbel 
on the majority of both men 
and women. As a polemical 
over-generalisation, it sug- 
gests that Andrea Dworitin’s 
sole resour c e for understand- 
ing human relations is the 
sisterhood of victims, 
women who have been 
abused and whose view of 
men and life is accordingly a 
traumatised rm ** 

But there are other lives, 
other experiences, and they 
are In the majority; to most 
people the victimised per- 
spective is accessible only by 
report; to some others - 

norm* won — the iti ff o wnine is 
that their experience of vie- 
thnhood at the hands of 
women Is rarely spoken 
about - and even then, only 
to be ridiculed. And in a 
world where so many experi- 
ence real war and real pov- 
erty, the politics of interper- 
sonal relations is a curse or 
a luxury for relatively few - 
far those of us who are not 
walking fa*n mripg a day to 
fetch water. 

Andrea Dworkfn is herself 
a victim. She was a battered 
wife — the label does nothing 
to evoke the appalling expe- 
rience thus denoted, . and 
which she courageously 
describes. She was also for a 
time a prostitute. As a stu- 
dent she was arrested for 
anti-Vietnam war activity; 
on release site accused the 
prison staff of molesting her, 
and mounted a public pro- 
test which ended in a Grand 
Jury exoneration of the 


prison. She was sexually 
abused at the age of nine. 
Such a background might 
silence and subjugate its vic- 
tims permanently, but 
Andrea Dworkin is tough; it 
made her a fighter, a propa- 
gandist of the sex wars, 
determined to pour petrol on 
Its flames wherever they 
bum 

And in the process, pre- 
dictably, she badly harms 
her own cause. There is 
Indeed frightful abuse of 
women in this world, and 
that is inexcusable because 
abuse of anyone - woman, 
man — Is inexcusable. 
But Andrea Dworkin speaks 
as if “woman" and “rictim' 1 
are synonyms. Her polemic 
Is a tapestry of exaggeration, 
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contradiction and tenden- 
tious argument. Sample 
exaggerations: western cul- 
ture Is “rape culture”, 
women live under a reign of 
terror, violence against 
women is “a mainstream 
cultural entertainment", 
American society is “satu- 
rated by pornography”, the 
US has “a very major popu- 
lation of men called serial 
Itinera”. Sample contradic- 
tion: prostitutes are victim- 
ised into their trade, and 
prostitution is “gang rape”; 
yet Andrea Dworkin states 
that she chose to make her 
living for several years as a 
p ro st itu te and “tough girl”. 
Sample tendentlousuess: 
“pornography” is standardly 
defined as any representa- 
tion designed to pro m pt sex- 
ual arousal; Dworkin defines 
ft as “the graphic, sexually 
explicit subordination of 
women that presents women 
as dehumanized sexual 
objects who enjoy being 
raped and tortured (etc)”. 

Doubtless Andrea Dworkin 
would defend herself on the 
grounds that all is fefr in 
war, and this Is war. She is 
wrong; bad argument and 
obvious distortion subvert 
one's case. 

What are Andrea Dwor- 
kta's positive proposals? She 
offers rhetoric ' “women 


must fight back". She 
squarely indicts men. claim- 
ing that sexual violence and 
woman-hatred are essential 
to maleness. Some men are 
sexually violent, yes: but 
bow many in every million? 
Are women incapable of cru- 
elty and harm? Where are 
society, religion, economics, 
mental health, family prob- 
lems in Andrea Dworkin's 
analysis? Her outlook is sim- 
plistic. She is good at alert- 
ing us to the real horrors 
experienced by women vic- 
tims - but her contribution 
stops at the soap-box level 
Her two positive suggestions 
are - I quote - that we must 
ban pornography, and that 
woman should buy machine- 
guns. 

Behind the polemic some- 
thing rings hollow. In the 
closing essay on the Holo- 
caust Memorial in Washing- 
ton, Andrea Dworkin re veals 
herself as someone whose 
senti m ents can be very 
third-hand. She enrols her- 
self as an honorary Holo- 
caust victim by having first 
learned of it at the “defence- 
less" age of 10. and by hav- 
ing relatives who suffered In 
it 

Then she describes her 
visit, telling us that a camp 
gate “has Arbeit Macht Frei" 
inscribed over it, and that 
this means “Freedom 
Through Labour”; and she 
walks into a replica of one of 
the barracks at Auschwrtz- 
Birkenau. 

Somehow, with something 
as important as the Holo- 
caust, it seems to matter 
very much that the gate in 
question is not a camp gate 
out tte gate into Auschwitz; 
that she quotes an inexact 
translation of the legend 
above that gate; and that the 
oanudk she saw is a reilica 
of tiie wooden structures at 
Birkenau, some kilometres 
from Auschwitz where the 
buildings are of pre-war 
brick. 
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T wo years -ago, the first 
Johannesburg. Biennale 
celebrated the new 
South African "rainbow 
nation", at peace with itself and 
re-entering the wider world. The 
second Biennale, which opens in 
Johannesburg and Cape Town 
this month, talus this rainbow 
into the harsher air of today's 
transnational art trends. Some 

argue that the rainbow nan, 
ishefl in the process, while others 
see !t as . a crucial stop in South 
Africa's integration into, the 
global art scene. 

The first Biexmale was 
designed to introduce South Afri- 
can artists into the international 
art’ world and to put- Johannes- 
burg on the global art map. The 
Bfepnale’s director, white South 
African Christopher Till, had 
begun the project under the 
apartheid- government - a fact 
that rankled with some South - 
Africans but didn't ..dim interna- 
tional enthusiasm. Exhibitions 
we^e organised around national 
pavilions which were encouraged 
to Include at least one South Afri- 
can: artist 

• This year’s director, Okwui 
Enwezor, has taken a different, 
approach. There are no national 
p ivtiions, no main exhibition, 
a id no focus on South African or 
A Mean artists, instwid there is a . 
angle theme. Trade routes: Ha- 
try arid Geography, developed 
within six exhibitions using a 


Nancy Hynes reports ; on the controversial Johamesblng Biennale, winch opens this month 


wide range of work in many dif- ^vfeen we’re just like everspne 
f&rmrf media by artiste from^^se," Issues of race add further 
aroBnd the world. The ambitkrua^lension. Under apartheid, white 
prqjhct, spread, across two citie^&krtists ; received training; Xon^bsg 
ana seveh durators , includes d|pS3p. Opportunities that, were 
film festival namarous public artsKdanaied to black artists. This ‘has 


projects and an -educational 
gramme. 

Enwezor has rejected a nai 
ahstic or pan-African appro 
flying ,-in the face of cun 
debates, about identity in Si 
.Africa. Local, dty officials, 
/are footing a. large part of 
bill, are eager to represent 


r le&to ongoing problems as those 
w^B placed to take advantage of 
j& South African art's new intenia- 
*> tfonal profile are often white. 
Thsgce ere" regular ales fatbits 
of fho Bi ennale to take- place in 
.the black; townships, atthcragh 
■ praOBca] problems abound. Bongi 
. Bhlomo-Mautloa^ director of the 


Biennale as a chance to recorf Afrfcns institute tor Contempo- 


nect with Africa. “For so long ^ 
Were, considered the stepchild ^ 
Europe”, explains Victor Mbdisg 
executive officer of arts and euf 
tore for the. Greater Johanraafc 
burg Metropolitan City Oouxxcp 


rary Art (AICA), explains that 
initially “it was very clear that 
because, of . the history of the 
eountiy 8 lot of black people - 

notjust artists, but people -were 
not part of the Biennale debate." 


(GJMO, “It’s very important tlyjt She maittUmB that in 1997. the 
we ’ reconnect with our AIM cap . level of black participatf on, other 
roots;’' As a Nigerian curator, axed . than as artists or administrators, 
critic based in NYC, Enwezor has is still low. Xn this charged atmo- 
ccinslstently been portrayal as an, - sphere, Enwezor’s position as a 
"outsider" - at best an aggros- -black “outsider" curator provides 
sive New Yorker, and at worst an both a point of criticism and a. 
ambitions Nigerian who is some - ' source of strength. 


how hijacking South Africa's re- 
entry into the world. . 

This' combination of a desire to 
identify with the African conti- 
nent and a fear of being swal- 
lowed up by it, reflects concerns 
about South Africa’s ability to 
compete in the developed world 
without some sort of special iden- 
tity. "if we aren’t African”, com- 
mented one artist and academic. 


Enwezor is unapoJogetic: “Art 
is not about resolving issues or 
making the worid a better place, 
fit’s about a new way of looking 
at the world.*’ The new way of 
Hfltying - on display at fh«* Biennal e 
«wgi<Hs of an gra ph swrfg oq con- 
ceptual art, new technologies 
(including numerous video. 
CB-Rom and Internet art pieces), 
and diasp oric discourse. If the 


Biarmale itself is considered as a 
site for trade in objects and ideas, 
then the commodities being 
traded are opportunities for a 
new . generation of constantly 
migrating curators and artists. 
The curators may live in Johan- 
nesburg, New York or Paris, but 
their addresses do not reflect 
their origins in Asia, Africa, 
Europe and the Caribbean. The 
art they show is primarily con- 
ceptual, with a diasporic twist 


O f the 156 artists 
involved, about a third 
-are African, including 
32 South Africans. One 
exhibition In Cape Town. Graft, 
is devoted to the work of South 
African artists, many using local 
materials and/or thwnog to create 
powerful pieces from such ordi- 
nary materials as wire, yams or 
bcrttles. In "Abduction”, Sandlle 
Zulu fills a migrant labourer's 
trunk with bundles of carefully 
wrapped barbed wire - precious 
memories bound with pain. Sev- 
eral of the installation pieces 
have a strong narrative bent. 
“Shebeen”, by Kay Hassan, recre- 
ates a drinktag/sodal nhih in a 
black South African township- In 
a tin shack, complete with 
stacked bottles, two projectors 
show colour slides of shebeen cli- 
ents talking , dandng, lfst/raing - 
“Now that is the real South 
Africa”, one visitor , said approv- 
ingly as he stepped fasMa 


The exhibition Alternating Cur- 
rents, co-curated by Okwui Enwe- 
zor and bin long-time collabora- 
tor, Octavio Zaya, explicitly 
develops the theme of “Trade 
Routes”. This sprawling exhibi- 
tion is housed in an old electrical 
substation recently remodelled as 
an art space. It traces trade 
routes from the mapping of the 
physical world to the colonial 
mapping of natives’ bodies, from 
19th-century trade goods to the 
domestic interiors this trade pro- 
duced. The works range from the 
fragile and ephemeral to sharply 
brutal 

S o m e ti m es the thematic ifaky 
are clear and sometimes they are 
stretched - wooden boxes Med 
with cam, oil and beans directly 
reflect third world exports, but 
what about the slab of pink jelly? 
Many references are painfully 
direct, as in Carrie Mae Weems’s 
photographs of slave forts in 
West African, and Teres Serran- 
o’s havmtingly beautiful video 
which alternates images of the 
monarch butterfly migration 
from North to South America 
with the human migration along 
the same route. 

The exhibitions are accompan- 
ied by anarchic billboard pro- 
jects, including Nigerian artist 
Ike Ude’s racially and sexually 
ambiguous “Man of the Year” 
photomontage, showing Ude In 
make-up and a blond wig on a 
Spoof cover Of Time ma gazine 



Ambiguous; Uto tide's spool poster 

These images appeared on post- 
ers throughout Johannesburg as 
the WiptitmiIp opened, providing 
some competition to Michael 
Jackson’s pre-concert publicity. 

Even if the Johannesburg Bien- 
nale doesn’t attract the high 
attendance of some of the more 
established mannaiipa in Venice 


or Sao Paolo, it succeeds as a 
presentation of high calibre inter- 
national contemporary art. 
Whether this is what South 
Africa's artistic community 
really wants is another question. 

The Johannesburg Biennale runs 
until January 18, 1998. 
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In the work of Carl and Karin Larsson, 
Wiliam Packer finds fair more than 
fabrics and furniture 


ini haul T 


T he principal gloss the 
Victoria t ’ Albert 
Museum puts on its 
delightful new exhibi- 
tion on the work of the 
Swedish artistsi Carl Larsson and 
Karin, his wife, is as the latest in 
Its series on great designers. • 

This is fair enough, as the Lar- 
ssons’ influence upon design was 
not real and lastir®: ' indeed, we 
live with it still, fed into our popu- 
lar visual culture through such 
active agencies as Habitat, Heals 
and KEA. •: "• - 

But although Karin was indeed a 
designer, of comfortable clothes 
and furniture and with a particular 
gift for weaving and tor textiles in 
general, her activity, so radical in 
its experiment and adventure, was 
essentially private and domestic. 
Although with Karin he. was con- 
stantly adapting, extending and 
furnishing “Lilia Hytnass”. the 
house at Sundborn that Karin's 
father had given them in .1888, Carl 
remained first and hist a painter 
and Illustrator. 

It was just that the life they 
made in that house together with 
their young family supplied a sub- 
ject for which, perhaps, he had 
been searching subconsciously 
ever since his student days in 
Stockholm and Paris, which had 
been fraught with the usual youth- 
ful cocktail of insecurity, rejection 
and frustrated ambition. 

He was always psychologically 
less than robust, and given 
throughout his life to bouts of seri- 
ous, at times suicidal, depression. 
He felt his meeting Karin, whom 
he married in 1883 at the age of 30, 
had been predestined, and that it 
saved his life. 

And by means of the countless 
drawings and paintings he made of . 
Karin and the children, following - 
the seasons and the festivals of tie 
year, and the intimate, round of 
family life, he made that life 
known to the world at large. 
Through the books he illustrated 
and published, he, Karin and the 


children became real celebrities, 
members of the best-known f amil y 
not just of Sweden but over much 
of Europe. For many of my genera- 
tion, that house, and the people in „ 
ft' were' part of the' visual fabtic of 
childhood. 

For here wa$ being lived, the , 
dream, deair to the heart of every ‘ 
Swede especially, -and many ■ 
besides, of the rural Idyll- And in 
every room we see just how hp and 
Karin' caught the mood of, the 
times, responding' to the Aesthetes, 
the Engitefr Aate & Crafts Move- 
ment and the shades of Bteder- 
meyer, to Japanese art, medieval 
furniture and what was coming out 
of Glasgow and Vienna. > 

Yet all was turned to thefr uwn 
ends, with a fresh, quirky, infalli- 
ble touch - thick paint oh Old cup- 
boards; green or terracotta tongue- 
and-groove; high. shelves loaded 
with pots; long loose dresses; frills 
and ribbons; bright prints and 
stripes; Viking finials. And tiius ft 
was that the influence of Carl and 
Karin was passed on in turn, sim- 
ply by what was to be seen In the 
bodes, the prints and the paintings. 

A s an illustrator Carl was 
clearly close to such 
well-known near-con- 
temporaries as Crane, 
Caldecott and Kate 
Greenaway, but what he was offer- 
ing In fect whs something rather 
different less romantic, quite dis- 
tinct For affectionate and accessi- 
ble as his work was and Is, fanny 
and touching by turns, it is saved 
from any narrative sentimentality 
by its strong and natural underly- 
ing realism. ■ 

For all his occasional excursions 
into romantic or symbolist nostal- 
gia, he was as an artist, always at 
heart a realist. His work of the 
1880s, pre-Lilla Hyttnas days, had 
been close in spirit to the rural and 
Bprfai realism of such painters as 
Bastien-Lepage, Guthrie or Clau- 
sen, and the further his work was 
removed from the immediate 
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'Suzanne and Another*, 1901, by Carl Ln 

requirements of illustration, with 
its inked-in contours and crisp 
detail, the more at ease, direct and 
natural it was. 

He is a wonderful draughtsman, 
sure and economical even when 
apparently engrossed in the minut- 
est detail. Hilda, an Tfri gBsh cousin 
from Wimbledon, sits pensively 
drawing at the kitchen table: Suz- 
anne, the eldest daughter and 
alone privileged with a room of her 
own, stands cm a chair to paint her 


: Ms house end famBy became port of Uw visual fabric of chtkflwod 


frieze while workmen balance on 
ladders outside the window. Karin, 
deep in her book, rests her head on - 
her hand, her elbow an the table. 
And it is all done with the lightest 
touch, and a sense of design as 
sure and bold as in any Japanese 
print, decorative yet descriptive, 
just so much as necessary, and no 
more. 

Only when he comes to his depic- 
tion of himself does ever an ele- 
ment of gentle self-mockery creep 
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W ete only here 
tor a laugh /Do 
we enjoy it? 
Not ’arfl" sing 
the ladies of the local com- 
munity tap class. Now here’s 
a novelty, a musical about a 

bunch - of people w ^° can’t 

sing and dance. - . 

When the curtain rises on 
Stepping Out - The Nob 
M usical (go named In order 
to diy fin gnigh it from Step-, 
ping Out - The Old Play that 
many people have already 
seen,, not to mention the 
film) members of the cast 
are frozen in poses across 
the' front bftiie stage. 

It is a Jokey, bargain-base- 
ment pun on the. prevailing; 
Image' of ACharmlane. The 
bouncy, double melody open- 
ing number "One ■ Night A 
.Week”, too, mirrors that 
show’s dimactic- “One”; hut 
~ aft similarities end there. 

The ill-assorted ladles (and 
one man) of Mavis Turner’s 
weekly class - tone up their 
tap* technique, bond and 


Musical/David Benedict 

‘Steaming’ with 
clothes on 


bicker about the men in 
.their lives. It. is Steaming 
with clothes on. like tts pre- 
decessor, they -turn from 
self-absorption to collective 
activity, in this instance by 
rehearsing a number for a 
charity function' which 
becomes the evening's 
finale. 

Quite why Richard Harris 
has turned his harmlessly, 
enjoyable hit into a musical 
is a mystoy. -The inserted 
songs do hotting that dia- 
logue wouldn’t do better, 
particularly when the lyrics 
are so generalised - “loneli- 
ness is a terrible. plight" - 
that any under! ying emo- 


tions become banal.. Take 
chirpy Maxine (Barbara 
Young) p ointing out the sim- 
ilar yet different lack of 
seUrcaafidence between her- 
self and Felicity Godson's 
aloof Andy: “You’re very 
quiet, Fm very loud/ I'm like 
a riot, you're like a cloud." 


D «raia King’s music 
is perfectly pleas- 
ant, bnt every- 
thing snnndg Iflfp 
air accompaniment rather 
than a leading idea. Even 
the cues are often little bet 
ter than the equivalent of 
“leave . me alone for a 
moment. I need a quick 


sing". We're In Victoria 
Wood territory, but in her 
expert hands the observation 
would have been acute, the 
tone tarter, the songs a great 
deal better and the script 
much, much funnier. Uncon- 
vincingly, Carolyn Pickles 
overplays snobbish, hygiene 
obsessive Vera as an imita- 
tion of Patricia Routiedge as 
Wood’s creation Kitty. 

Elsewhere, others are also 
playing their roles at second- 
hand. Gwendolyn Watts 
seems to be playing Tbora 
Hird playing the pianist, 
while Helen Bennett does a 
young Barbara Windsor an 
buxom Sylvia. 


in. and with it something of insecu- 
rity and self-doubt a sad diffidence 
perhaps, but yet the mark of a real 
artist 

Carl and Karin Larsson - creators 
of the Swedish Style: Victoria & 
Albert Museum, London SW7, 
until January 18,- sponsored by 
IKEA, supported by Ericsson, 
Skandtnavtska Rnshilda Banfcen, 
Skanska AB and SAS, Scandina- 
vian Airlines. 


The fault for much of this 
lies at the top. The show 
hasn’t been directed, some- 
erne has merely underlined 
the script and, in the case of 
thumpingiy repeated charac- 
ter gags, sometimes twice. 
FOr the first five minutes the 
balance Is so one-dimen- 
sional that all the sound 
seems to be coining from the 
same place, so one’s eye 
wanders around the stage 
trying to work out who’s 
speaking. 

The big scene where indi- 
vidual tensions erupt (never 
to resdlve} is a mess, with 
the actors feeing front to 
deliver a speech, turning 
away and then being left 
marooned while someone 
else pours out their heart. 
Twice during the evening, 
Mavis (Liz Robertson) mug s 
the song “Too Much**. Actu- 
ally, Stepping Out offers far 
too little. 


Television/Antony Thomcroft 

Camera, lights, 
restoration! 


I ’m not happy with the 
nose bone in that 
skull ". “Yes, and I 
thin if we’re missing the 
codpiece, too". A worried 
glance separates the two 
observers, and, as one, they 
hiss: “This looks like a case 
for the picture restorer”. 

And why not. We have 
had successful television 
series built around the cri- 
ses in the lives of customs 
officials and drivin g instruc- 
tors, to say nothing of 
pathologists and criminal 
psychiatrists. Why should 
not the men and women 
who save the nation’s pic- 
tures, nursing them back to 
health and beauty, get their 
regular half hour of glory? 

We already have a poten- 
tial star in Martin Wyld, a 
restorer at the National Gal- 
lery who was seen putting 
Holbein’s most famous sur- 
viving painting, “The 
Ambassadors”, back 
together again late on 
Wednesday night on BBC2. 

He was battling not only 
against 450 years of wear 
and tear but also covering 
up the botched varnishings 
and over-enthusiastic 
repaintings of the predeces- 
sors in his craft The skull, 
the momenti man that Hol- 
bein puts at a jaunty angle 
at the feet of the ambassa- 
dors, desperately needed a 
nose job, but it was encour- 
aging to discover that, 
despite rumours that most 
Old Masters consist of 
mainly 19th-centnry over- 
painting, Holbein’s monu- 
mental work is still 90 per 
cent bis own. 

But what of the cod-piece? 
A costume expert insisted 
that the French ambassador 
had been de-sexed, his 
clothed member removed in 
a more puritanical age. The 
issue was left in limbo - a 
pity, since this was a timely 
repeat, aired a week in 
advance of the return of the 
painting to public show. Bnt 
the three years the cameras 
spent tracking the progress 
of the restoration was 
almost as worth wfle as the 
1500 hours that Martin 
Wyld spent touching it up. 

If Wyld is to get the messy 
cases in Picture Restorer, 
there is no doubt who will 
be cast as his boss, the firm 
but fair head of operations: 
Nefl MacGregor, director of 

the National Gallery, 
became an instant TV per- 
sonality in his first series, 
when be just stood in front 
of paintings in the collection 
and talked about them with 
informed passion. Now be is 
attempting a more challeng- 
ing task; explaining how the 
pictures came to be painted, 
and. how artists’ materials 
have developed over the 


At the Albery Theatre, 
London WC2. 


Being a Florentine artist 
at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury was the nearest thing 
to being an alchemist imag- 
inable, as rare and fiend- 
ishly expensive materials 
arrived at the workshop - 
from contemporary gold 
coins, to be beaten oat into 
gold leaf; to lapis lazuli 
from Afghanistan, to make 
the costly deep blue pig- 
ment; to th o usands of eggs, 
differentiated between town 
and country hens, to bind 
the paint. 


On Monday, in Making 
Masterpieces on BBC2, a pre- 
Renaissance altar-piece was 
put together before our eyes, 
while the Wilton Diptych 
was shown as it was 
intended, in the flickering 
light of candles in the place 
of worship of its private 
owner, that most self-re- 
garding of kings, Richard n. 
It Is odd that paintings that 
cost so much to create, a 
reflection of the piety, and 
the fear, of the donors to the 
churches where they would 
hang, are now relatively 
inexpensive while a work by 
Picasso, which cost him per- 
haps £20 in materials, can. 
sell far £20m. 

S ome of tiie toughest 
cases facing Picture 
Restorer wffl revolve 
around fakes. Just 
what can be at stake was 
revealed in Arthouse : The 
Fake Van Goghs on Channel 
4 on Sunday, in which Ger- 
aldine Norman must have 
ruined the lives of the Japa- 
nese who paid ova- £24m for 
one version of Van Gogh’s 
Sunflowers, She argued, 
with some conviction, that 
it was a fake. The evidence 
was not quite conclusive - 
as always in these cases, the 
main “experts” for the pros- 
ecution seemed to be 
wide-eyed a m a t e ur s , and it 
was never made clear just 
bow many versions of the 
painting Van Gogh pro- 
duced - but enough doubts 
were raised to reassure 
those who think that art is a 
minefield as soon as it gets 
into the grip of the money 
men. 

It was a relief to get 
immersed in the gentle- 
manly world of boot and 
punch, throttle and bite, 
known as rugby. Why any 
institution lets a fly-on-the- 
wall camera into their inner 
sanctums will remain a com- 
plete mystery. Currently 
Bath Rugby has followed 
the way of Covent Garden 
opera and bared its soiled 
soul to tbe gaping BBC2 
viewer on Wednesday 
nights. There could be no 
greater proof that profes- 
sionalism has, within 
months, destroyed the ethos 
of the game, as old loyalties 
and team sp irit were tram- 
pled on by the accountants. 
And yet, as the competing 
players of Bath and Sale 
shook hands minutes after 
trying to tear each other 
apart, there may still be 
enough tradition left to save 
rugby from itself. 


YOUR WILL— 

i" bdp bo manj 
ddttij people who have 
given so much 

-aodan? now in netdof Wp , 
lh c a n e hm > wife unrans tome 
flea or convalescence and In 
many oAerwys. Please ask the 
NBl to show you how you can set 
np a legacy, a covenanted 
snb M rtptoa. «■ please said a 
donation to: 

Tbe Secretary 
The Notional Bcnewskot 

tirerfmftm. 

61 BaQnmau-r Road 
London W 2 3 PO 
. TtL 0171-723 0021 
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Exquisite 

minimalism 

Alastair Macaulay on the new RSC 

production of six short Beckett plays 

D rama has gone no nobody has the energy). Paule Con- 
further than the stable's extraordinary lighting is 
plays of Samuel simply too precious; and the actors' 
Beckett; and the later brilliantly complex understanding 
the plays, the fur- of the plays shows too much act- 


D rama has gone no 
further than the 
plays of Samuel 
Beckett; and the later 
the plays, the fur- 
ther. In these short plays, where 
nothing - on the face of it - seems 
to occur, utterance, and tension, 
and abnormal psychology, and wit, 
and consciousness of mortality 
have all been boiled down together 
to sheerest essence. They richly 
repay repeated experience in the 
theatre. 

Beckett Shorts is the director 
Katie Mitchell’s new Royal Shake 
speare Company anthology of six 
of these plays, and each of the six 
is delivered with such revealing 
intelligence and fine feeling and 
theatrical accomplishment that 
any lover of Beckett's work will be 
amply rewarded. And yet that is 
not bow you feel as you leave the 
theatre. 

The programme is foolishly over- 
extended to well over three hours, 
foolishly presented In the frame- 
work of a Robert Wilson-style per- 
formance-art Happening, and sadly 
lacking in the most life- enhancing 
aspect of Beckett's genius: humour. 
(What would Wilde or Coward not 
have done to have penned lines 
like “It was not enough to drag her 
into the world, now she must play 
the piano"? But no-one save Beck- 
ett could have dreamed up the 
unspeakable wit of “that's what 
hell will be like, small chat to the 
babbling of Lethe about the good 
old days when we wished we were 
dead"-) 

Katie Mitchell has been responsi- 
ble for some of the finest worts in 
the British theatre I have seen this 
decade. Without having one com- 
mercial West End production to 
her credit, she has risen during the 
1990s to the front rank of British 
theatre directors. Her stagings 
have impressive integrity. Acting, 
design, music, lighting, all work in 
perfect ensemble, and create a 
dear style - here, as in her other 
stagings. 

But too much of her work is too 
d amn ed exquisite. In Beckett 
Shorts , we might be in a museum 
or a church. Much piety; no 
applause. Please stand for two of 
the plays, and feel free to come and 
go during the last (by that point 


nobody has the energy). Paule Con- 
stable's extraordinary lighting is 
simply too precious; and the actors' 
brilliantly complex understanding 
of the plays shows too much act- 
orly nuance, too little ambiguity. 
In performing these masterpieces 
of modernism, interpretation gets 
in the way of essence. 

There is also a certain nonsense 
in presenting this programme 
under the aegis of the current 
French Theatre Season. Yes, Beck- 
ett wrote most of his plays origi- 
nally in French and yes, his own 
translations are brilliant (because 
of what they add. especially in 
terms of - hello, Katie Mitchell! - 
humour). So why choose six of the 
plays he wrote originally in 
English? 


M itchell and her 
actors have so 
honed every 
nuance that 
numerous new 
meanings pour forth from each 
play. In Footfalls, l have never 
been so aware of the play's sup- 
pressed melodrama and of the 
mother-daughter symbiosis as In 
the performance here by Juliet 
Stevenson (as the restlessly pacing 
May) and Debra Giliett (the unseen 
maternal voice); GiQert's staccato 
delivery seems to arise out of her 
daughter's footfalls, and Steven- 
son. in the third of the play's three 
episodes, seems to incorporate her 
mother. 

In Not I, where only Stevenson's 
mouth is seen, babbling its stream 
of fragments onto the air between 
it and a ten-foot shadowy listener, 
you are again newly aware of a 
dimension of unspoken Gothic hor- 
ror and also of the parishioner- 
priest analysand-analyst hysterical 
climate of the confessional. 

Between these two is Rockaby, 
where GMett, sometimes talking, 
often listening to her own taped 
voice, rocks in her rocking-chair 
to an almost ceaseless pulse, rocks 
while thinking and talking, 
rocks until - finally; the relief 
- life, and rocking, cease. These 
three plays are presented as a tril- 
ogy. “Out of the Dark", and numer- 
ous meanings ricochet between 
them. 

The other three, presented as 
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Theatre/Ian Shuttleworth 

Tragedy at 
its best 


T he premiere of 
David Leveanx’s 
production of 
Sophocles' Electro 
last month in Chichester 
was greeted with gasps of 
critical praise to which, on 
its London opening; there is 
little to add. 

Mach has been made in 
reviews of the revelation of 
ZoS Wanamaker in the title 

role; she was. It was said, a 

more naturally comic 
actress finding immense 
tragic depth. In fact, 
Wanamaker has never been 
limited to comedy; she 
simply looks as if she ought 
to have been, with that 
lively, puckish Ease. On 
Electra's first appearance 
here, that face is hidden 
behind a plain mask, and 
even when the mask is 
removed, a sensation of 
nothingness persists. 

Electra demonstrates her 
grief for her father 
Agamemnon, her rage at his 
murderers, her mother 
Clytenmestra and her lover 
Aegisthns, and her 
Implacable desire for 
vengeance, stymied because 
of her sex . . . but these are 
all somehow anti-feelings. 
Wanamaker conveys the 
sense of having been eaten 
hollow by the cancer of 
these emotions, that their 
fire is the only thing which 
keeps her moving. She 
conveys a shocking, 
draining sense of having 
once been human, but 
scarcely being so any 
longer, as that face fur r o ws 
almost TOcomprehendlngly 
in attitudes which should by 
rights be entirely alien to it 
When Andrew Howard's 
Orestes (in a distinctly 
subordinate performance) 
reveals hims elf to her, 
Electra mnst reacquaint 
herself with forgotten 
sensations, which she does 
almost grotesquely: the 
“barren spinster" embr aces 
Orestes as brother, saviour 
and even lover, and rolls on 
the ground as Clytenmestra 
is murdered offstage, in a 
frenzy of exultation. 


Restless pacing: Jufiet Stevenson m •Footfefls' 

“Over the Years", take us yet for- Embers (a play for radio), you siro- 
ther into Beckett's reduction of ply listen to him and GflletL 
dr ama to its minimal ingredients. Mitchell is demonstrating Beck- 
In A Piece of Monologue, you see etfs path toward ever greater econ- 
omy Nigel Cooke, standing still, omy. With each play, we feel also 
and speaking beside a lamp; in his deepening skin in laying bare 
That Time, you see only his almost the voice in our heads. Each is a 
immobile face while his voice, com- spoken mosaic of fragments of eas- 
ing at you taped from different tential questioning, of parent-child 
points in the room, speaks; in disturbance, of psychological irrita- 


tion and of denial, of wry resigna- 
tion. I wish I had seen the pro- 
gramme on two successive days; 
and yet I wish I could see it again. 

At The Other Place, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. Then touring in 
November and December to 
Munich, Belfast, Barcelona, 
Prague, and Budapest. 


grief. . . a desperation to 
feel something, to the extent 
of almost sharing in her 
despised mother’s 
sufferings. 

Leveaux's programme; 

notes play the Sarajevo card 
unnecessarily: Johan 1 
Engels' design suggests „ 
European urban dereliction, 
and the three-woman chorus 
(two of whom remain mute) 
are dressed in vaguely 
mitteleuropQzsch black, but 
nothing is gained by 
fiiiniriwg -Bosnia”, nor 
anything lost by declining 
to do so. The same notes. ' 
though, speak of Sophodies’ 
use of “authentic silence” 
which possesses “a moral 
force”; Leveanx and his Cist 
achieve this state brilliantly 
— a silence not of emptinefes 
but of compelling 
interrogation. 

I n this project the 

director is aided by ‘ 
Frank McCruinn ess's ; 
powerfully astringent 
tr anslation, from which any 
suggestion of conscious 1 
poetry has been assiduously 
leached. 

Rudolph Walker is not so' 
much a servant to Orestes 
as a sergeant major, keeping 
the young man in line and 
marshalling him towards 1 
the execution of his revenge;': 
Marjorie Yates' . 

Clytenmestra is unrepentant! 
of the murder of her | 

husband, but Bur from i 

untouched thereby. 

Bat the nucleus of all is \ 
Wanamaker's Electra: this 
ragged, shambling yet 
Indomitabl e woman who 
seems to have renounced all 
feelings save those which 
nourish her. This Electra is 
situated right at the potent 
heart of Greek tragedy, that 
of immediately identifiable 
humanity stricken in the 
face of fundamentally 
incommensurable forces. 

It is a tow e ring 
performance. 

Damnar Warehouse, London 
WC2, until December 5 (0171 
389 1732). 


C elebrations for the 
BBC's three-quar- 
ters of a century 
crowd in, dutiful 
rather than sparkling. An 
exception was The Death of 
Radio, a futuristic vision of 
our own dear corporation in 
2072 which scored some pal- 
pable comic hits. Here was 
Radio 4 crying "We’re dumb- 
ing up!" and glottal-stopping 
through such slogans as 
“Ge* a life! Listen to Radio 
4!" 

The announcer Peter Don- 
aldson gamely recalled bis 
own death “some 50 years 
ago", explaining that this 
was a computer-generated 
replica (cries or “not groovy, 
no way!" and “sounds like 
my dad!" came from “ordi- 
nary' members of a focus 
group" of the sort so beloved 
of little Mr Birt). A brief 
recent history of the medium 
reported the assassination of 
Bill Gates in 2041: he had 
bought the BBC and trans- 
formed it into BBBC - Bill’s 
BBC - also acquiring news- 
papers and publishers (noth- 
ing far-fetched there). His 
funeral in Seattle Cathedral 
was not notably religious: 


Radio/Martm Hoyle 

A fantasy not 
so implausible 


we don't need God, ran pop- 
ular sentiment, we have 
machines who know more 
about us than we do. 


M eanwhile broad- 
casters had 
been cloned 
(the Gambac- 
cini voice sounded like a 
smurf on speed). You could 
select your own team for 
Question Time and ask them 
your own questions. The 
subversive Stepford Wives 
was banned by the Artificial 
People's Trade Union. Would 
there ever be a time when 
real people returned to the 
air? 

In fact the programme 
used actual people, whether 
through a scissors and paste 
process or getting them to 
play along 1 am unsure. The 


FTs own Christopher Dunk- 
ley opined that people Hked 
what they disliked and had 
to have something to com- 
plain about. A David Sul- 
livan. “Duke of Theydon 
Bois", sounding remarkably 
like the David Sullivan 
whose sex-business prosper- 
ity has led him to the owner- 
ship of the ineffable Sport, 
explained his own broadcast- 
ing charter, “Educate, enter- 
tain, inform, porn". He had 
the rights to the shipping 
forecast, delivered with 
much heaving, p a ntin g and 
writhing to the strains of 
“Sailing By” (“east by north- 
west ... steady • 

For all its fantasy, The 
Death of Radio touch the odd 
nerve, both in broadcasting 
and regarding human 
beings. There seemed some- 





thing horribly plausible in 
Radio Narcissus (“beautiful 
- because you are!") in a 
world where individuals are 
already encased in solipsistic 
worlds and forgetting the 
basic social skills of relating 
to their species. If you don’t 
believe me just take a walk 
through London. 

Frank GWard's BBC was 
unwantedly serious for 
Radio 2, whose arty slots 
tend to be turgidly dull or 
generate the middle-of-the- 
road appeal of a squashed 
hedgehog. At 88 Gillard 
sounded 30 years younger as 
he Tattled through his 
career, a schoolmaster press- 
ganged into the wartime 
BBC after the corporation 
had sacked staff in the belief 
that broadcasting would be 
unimportant in the forth- 
coming conflict. Starting as 
a war correspondent, he 
launched the Natural His- 
tory unit at Bristol, abol- 
ished Children’s Hour, sold 
the idea of local radio, 
inspired Radio 1 . . . 

Personally. 1 deplore much 
of what he has done, but 1 
realise some of it (not aH) 
was necessary. Local radio i 
has progressed since I inter- 
viewed a nerdish toiler in 
the new Radio Bristol years 
ago and asked for an exam- 
ple of the minority interests 
be claimed the station would 
cater to. Gay rights? The 
homeless? The arts? After 
some effortful thought he 
came up with pigeon fancy- 
ing. I found it easy to live 
without Radio Bristol. 

What frightened me about 
the Gillard story was the 
manner of its telling: as 
unwaveringly self-righteous 
as the least likeable Calvin- 
ist pre-ordained for salva- 
tion. he recounted one tri- 
umph after another over 
, doubting or short-sighted 
authority in a way that curi- 
ously resembled his friend, 
Field-Marshall Montgomery. 
“My idea - but they leapt on 
it ... it was quite dear the 
board was wrong ... In the 
end they stood down..." 
There was a total absence of 
doubt in every course he 
took. 

Perhaps he has always 
been a schoolmaster at 
heart; and perhaps single- 
mindedness is what institu- 
tions like the BBC once 
needed. Whether they still 
do is a question being 
worked out. not without 
dust and heat, at this 
moment. Ironically, if Gfl- 
lard stands for all that is 
best in public service broad- 
casting, his personal self-as- 
surance sums up all that Is 
most authoritarian In the 
BBC, from Reith to Birt 


Saleroom/Susan Moore 


Designs on New York 


I t seems almost incon- 
ceivable now that nine 
years ago New York did 
not host an interna- 
tional art and antiques fair. 
What was once a powerful 
but limited art market Is 
now burgeoning in every 
direction. There are increas- 
ingly few areas of the global 
art market in which the 
city's auction houses and 
galleries do not dominate or 
on which they do not have 
designs, and increasing num- 
j hers of leading foreign deal- 
ers who have designs on 
New York. 

The last few weeks, for 
Instance, have seen the sec- 
ond Tribal Art Show at the 
Armory on Gramercy Park, 
whose success may well 
ensure the shift of that par- 
ticular art market from 
Santa F§ to Manhattan. 
There has also been an ele- 
gantly clad crowd passing 
through the massive portals 
of the Park Avenue Armory 
for the ninth International 
Fine Art & Antique Dealers 
Show, a show that has estab- 
lished Itself as the leading 
event in the New York fair 
calendar. Here the European 
dealers are out in force and 
outnumber their American 
rivals. 

The reason is simple 
enough - the Upper East 
Side is home, for at least 
part of the year, to a signifi- 
cant proportion of the 
world's art buyers. Over the 
years, the leading London 
and Parisian dealers have 
watched more and more of 
their stock cross the Atlan- 
tic. When French dealer Ari- 
ane Dandois began exhibit- 
ing at the fair eight years 
ago, some 60 per cent of her 
clients were American. 
Today the figure bas risen to 
SO per cent. Oceanic art 
dealer Anthony Meyer pres- 
ented his statistics the other 
way round. "Ten years ago," 
he said. “50 per cent of my 
business was in France. Now 
it is 1-2 per cent The French 
market has never recovered 
from Black Monday." 

No serious dealers today 
can afford to ignore the 
American market As one 
English dealer put it “You 
just can't expect collectors to 
walk through your doors 
anymore. These people are 
Inundated with saleroom 
catalogues. Being here is an 
advertisement and the only 
way to find new clients." 


Certainly, there could be 
few dealers who would not 
want to show at a fair where 
lflth century French picture 
dealers Galerie Hopkins- 
Tbomas can sell 20 well- 
judged paintings and pastels 
in five days. Neither would 
they want to miss a fair 
associated with the premier 
New York medical charity, 
whose supporters can afford 

‘Being 
here 
is the 
only way 
to find 
new clients’ 

to pay $1,000 a ticket for the 
gala evening — and do so in 
such numbers to raise 
around $lm for their cause. 

Unsurprisingly, the Inter- 
national British fair organis- 
ers, Brian and Anna Haugh- 
ton, claim waiting lists a 
mile long. When gaps do 
appear, they fill them with 
exhibitors who will add. to 
the breadth and diversity of 
the fair. Newcomers this 

year Included Philippe 
Denys of Brussels who 


brought Art Nouveau and 
Art Deco, tapestry and tex- 
tile dealers Mayarcas of Lon- 
don and Segoura of Paris, 
renowned far grand 13th-cen- 
tury French furniture, a 
taste that is again finding 
favour in New York with 
buyers such as Henry Kra- 
vis. 

Like all the best fairs, 
the International aims to 
be all thing s to all men - 
the well-to-do ones, anyway. 
There was ormolu aplenty, 
solid brown English furni- 
ture and most things 
between, pins the prerequi- 
site Renoirs and Old 
Masters, silver and 
jewellery. 

But the most impressive 
works of art are not always 
the most obvious - witness 
th«> arms and armour at 
Peter Finer, for Instance, 
and Sam Fogg’s outstanding 

ITIflTUlHff ripl'S 

Fogg believes he is the 
first dealer to exhibit manu- 
scripts in New York for a 
generation, and sees his 
market slowly moving away 
from France, Switzerland 
and Germany and back to 
the Anglo-Saxon world. “It is 
an area in which you can 
still bay the best,” he 
enthuses. "What yon find 
now is as good as the mate- 


rial around 50 years ago. 
People seem to be Interested 
in the medieval world 
ag a i n ." 

Why they should also 
admire the ancient and what 
used to be called the “primi- 
tive" was evident enough at 
the stands of the antiquities 
and tribal art dealers, whose 
displays stole the show. 
Impressive groups have been 
put together by Robert 
Haber & Associates, Alain de 
Monbrison and Lin & Emil 
Deletaille. the latter's dis- 
play dominated by powerful 
Nok terracottas and an 
imposing Owo royal jewel 
carved out of a massive 
hunk of ivory. 

“We want to place our 
objects outside the ethno- 
graphic market,” says Lin 
Deletaille, explaining why 
they were not exhibiting 
down the road at the other 
Armory. “We believe that 
they are enhanced by a fine 
art setting and an environ- 
ment that makes it possible 
to appreciate the form, 
beauty and texture of a piece 
and to be touched by it," 

h is a measure of the over- 
all qualit y of this feir that 
the ostentations can work so 
well with the understated, 
the small-scale and the spiri- 
tual. 


Friends of the Kirov Opera, presents 
Royal Gala 

Boris Godunov 

conducted by Wery Gergiev 

in the presence of HRH The Prince of Wales 

“The Kirov Opera is a world-beater and its 
name guarantees quality” 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
7:30pm, 9th November 1997 vHk? 


Box Office: 0171 494 5063 (24hra) 
Tickets: £2Q-£I50 

Sponsored by (||I|R] 

Moscow Narodny Bank 

and 



Salomon Brothor* 


Registered Charity No.I 0 T 0450 
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i Under the 
hammer in 
New York 

The Ganz and Keir collections will find different 
sbrts of buyers this month. Susan Moore reports 


T wo exceptional 
tout very different 
properties came 
under the ham- 
mer in New York 
this month. Both sales h ig h* 
light New York's emerging 
position as the world's clear- 
ing house of important 
of art. 

billing of the season 
goes to the Victor and Sally 
Ganz Collection, hailed with 
gopd reason as “the most 
invariant private collection 
of 20th century works of art 
ever offered at auction'’. At 
Christie'S on November 10. 
its 115 paintings, drawings, 
sculptures and prints are 
expected to realise over 
8125m and set an auction 
record for a single-owner, 
single-session sale. 

.-The collection - though 
that is a term the late Victor 
and Sally Ganz avoided 
raring - is remarkable. For 
20 years, the Ganzes bought 
only Picassos. Their first 
purchase, in 1941. the ecstat- 
ically sensual “The Dream”, 
a portrait of the artist's 22- 
year-old mistress, Marie- 
Thergse Walter, asleep in an 
armchair. Painted in 1932, it 
is widely celebrated as one 
of Picasso's greatest por- 
traits. (Acquired for $7,000. it 
is expected to fetch around 
S30m.) 

At one time, this was the 
largest private holding of 
Picasso in the US. and 
included the entire, late 
“Women of Algiers" series, 
all 15 canvases. Picasso's 
dealer, Daniel-Henry Kahn- 
weQer. had told them it was 
the artist's wish that the 
group should not be broken 
up (Picasso later denied this 
and 11 were subsequently 
soldi. Then, one evening in 
the early 1960s. Victor Ganz 
realised that while he did 
not like his Picassos any 


less, the love affair was over. 
He and Sally turned their 
attention to contemporary 
American art. 

Unlike the handful or two 
of other people buying con- 
tempo ran 1 art in the 1960s, 
they decided to focus on a 
small number of painters 
and represent them in depth. 
They chose, principally, the 
young Jasper Johns. Robert 
Rauschenberg, Frank Stella 
and. later. Eve Hesse, the 
sole artist they could claim 
to have “discovered”. 

That is what gives the 
Ganz provenance its unpar- 
alleled lustre now; from 

They will be 
put in the 
hands of 
smart 
decorators 
and hung as 
trophies of 
wealth 

today’s perspective, they 
chose the winners. In over 50 
years of collecting, they 
hardly put a foot wrong. 

The collection boasts the 
likes of Johns' “White Num- 
bers" of 1959 (estimate $5m- 
S6m). Rauschenberg's mixed 
media painting “Red Inte- 
rior” or 1954-55 ($3m-$4m). 
Stella's “Turkish Marobo” of 
1959-60 and the 

cream of Hesse's strangely 
beautiful sculptures. These 
are difficult and de manding 
works - like the majority of 
their Picassos, from the 
early Cubist “Woman sitting 
in an armchair” (S15m-$20m) 
and the brutal wartime “Cat 
devouring a Bird" to the 


"Women of Algiers (Version 
•OT of 1955 ($10m-$l5m). 

These works were pur- 
chased out of passion and 
with a discernment that was 
honed by dint of hard study. 
The Ganz family business 
was costume jewellery, but 
they were far less wealthy 
than most of their contempo- 
rary collectors. 

The people who will buy 
these works on November 10 

- and it is hard to believe 
any win be left unsold - are 
far less likely to make time 
on Saturdays to do the 
rounds of the downtown gal- 
leries as the rtnnwm and oth- 
ers did 30 or more years ago, 
than to instruct agents to 
send them transparencies. 

Instead of taking their 
place in a family home, hung 
behind table lamps and 
stacks of photographs, they 
win be put in the hands of 
smart decorators and hung 
as the trophies of wealth 
that they have become. And 
Christie's knows it. 

Christie's recently opened 
an annexe on East 59th 
Street - primarily intended 
for the display of works of 
art offered by private treaty 

- has been the showcase for 
highlights of the Ganz Col- 
lection since August “We 
expected a global demand 
from our triipnfrg to see the 
collection." explains senior 
specialist Michael Findlay, 
who had just returned from 
lecturing on the collection 
across south east Asia. 

“There have been appoint- 
ments every half hour here 
and many different depart- 
ments have organised small 
d rinks parties and breakfast 
meetings. We realised that 
the marketing for this collec- 
tion had to be done one to 
one,” Findlay added. “We 
are in the retail business 
now." 




Picasso’s ‘ecstaticaly sensual’ The Dream', estimate $30m Biamei chasse: the Condemnation and Martyrdom of St Stephen 


There was no question 
that the Ganz Collection 
would not be sold in New 
York - the Ganzes were New 
Yorkers and the city has 
long been the centre of the 
modem and contemporary 
art markets. It is more Inter- 
esting to see Sotheby's 
choose to sell a European 
collection of very old Euro- 
pean art not in London but 
in New York. 

The Keir Collection of 
Medieval Works of Art, on 
offer in another evening sale 
on November 20 and simi- 
larly beautifully gift- 
wrapped in a glossy, hard- 
backed catalogue, is without 
doubt the largest and most 


important holding of its type 
in private hands. 

This 116-lot auction con- 
tains some of the most mag- 
nificent surviving examples 
of medieval enamels made in 
the workshops of Limoges in 
the 12th to 14th centuries, 
plus distinguished examples 
from Germany and the 
Meuse Valley, known as 
“Mosan" enamels. It is a real 
Last Chance Saloon sale and 
as such the stakes are high - 
for rarity, in market terms, 
is a mixed blessing. 

Rarity can prompt passion- 
ate collectors and wealthy 
museums to compete to 
stratospheric levels; the 
knowledge that there are 


only a few pieces that can 
ever come on to the market 
dam pc enthusiasm for oth- 
ers. At present, there are 
perhaps a handful of collec- 
tors worldwide active in this 
field. 

That, I suspect, is the prin- 
cipal reason for fairing the 
collection to New York - 
what better place is there to 
attract new buyers? And the 
tangible spirituality and bril- 
liant colouring of these 
pieces makes than easy to 
admire. The sale also comes 
In the wake of big shows of 
medieval enamels at the 
Met, and hot an the beds of 
its widely publicised sale of 
the Saint Thomas & Becket 


reliquary casket in London 
for a record £4m. 

The collection itself is also 
known In the US, having 
been on loan to the Nelson- 
A tkins Museum in Kansas 
City from 1982 to 1996. Its 
core was amassed after the 
second world war by Swiss 
collectors, Ernst and Martha 
Kofler-Truniger (who also 
owned the Becket casket) 
and it boasts a wide range of 
undisputed masterpieces. 
Included are the early 13th 
century Limoges gilt-bronze 
group of the “Virgen de las 
BataHas”. said to have been 
taken into battle strapped to 
the saddle of a knight (esti- 
mate $3.5m-$4.5m) and the 


gable-shaped plaque of 
1200-1210 representing two of 
the Four Crowned Martyrs, 
stonemasons from Dalmatia 
who ware martyred under 
Diocletian, its pair is in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cam- 
bridge ($3m-$*n). 

It is hard to imagine that 
these and other star lots will 
not be fought over by collec- 
tors and museums, and that 
the likes of the tiny 
Rhineland and Mosan deco- 
rative plaques with esti- 
mates from £1,500 upwards 
will find enchanted new buy- 
ers. Finding homes for all 
that remains in the middle 
may prove more of a 
challenge. 
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1 desk chair. 

i of recent acqnlstthms (Qacic FT) 


RICHARD GREEN 



Heart Netwo O'N’ril, tat |{K!7-ISM)t. A/tnm-. 

Signed xvIdJttd 1S57. Canvas: 26 s4Iin/M»fc 104cm 

Vistas of the Nineteenth Century 

Exhibition opens on 19lh November 
Moo - Fri 1 0.00am - 6.00pm - Sal 10.00am - 5.00pm 
Fully illustrated catalogue £15 including postage 

39 Dover Street, London WlX 3RB 
Telephone: 0171493 3939 • Fax: 0171-495 3318 
http://www.richard-gTiOT.coni 


Walnut and pit mounted 
Bracket dock. C.188S 
(Dimension* 63an x 36 cinl 



Inscribed 
Cbnfcs FnxUum 
Qocfcnaler to (he Quocn 


Also available to purchase 
Superb brass inlaid Regency- 
loo gcase in mahogany with 
silvered dial by Benjamin 
Vulliamy 
C. 1815. 

Selling on behalf of private 
vendor. At a realistic price. 
Tweed dales. Valuers and 
Agents for the sale of 
Antiques. 

8 Royal Parade, 
Harrogate, 

North Yorks. 

Tel: 01423-567343/860441 


The John Davies Gallery 

Stow-on-the-Wold 



Olvera, Andalucfa 23 Vj in x 31 '/a in 

Lionel AGGETT EXHIBITION 
“A SPANISH DAYBOOK” 

OPENS TODAY, NOVEMBER 1ST 
50 landscapes from £500 - £3.500 
Until November 22nd 
Tel: 01451 831698 Fax: 832477 
Church St, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos GL54 IBB 


RAFAEL VALLS LIMITED 

Fine European Paintings 
At 6 Ryder Street. Laotian SW1 

ANEXHffilTlQNOFTONlPEL'COLnUNnNCS 
BY FIVE MLMBLKS OfrTHE FRENCH 'GROUrii TROMPE L'OHL REALrr£“ 

IboMbp tl(b Nowata- to Friday Mi Doanber 1997 

JoeiyaM Poirier. PkmDoconleoD. 

LaLMOaat,OdmCmna Le Lsogage dies ffcao, CW or Boar/ 



0 Ryder Street. Sl Ibdcs'i II Dokc Street. Sc James's 

UoddoSWlYAQB London, SWIY 6BN 

TeL 0171 QXtOnQQ/FlUcOHI 976 15961W: 0171 930 1144/Fac 0171 976 1596 
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HANINA GALLERY 

108 WESTBQUR.YE GROVE 
LONDOK WU 2RH 
Tth 0171 243 E8T7 
243 0132 


http:/ / \\ \v\\ .sticbcl .com 

Huropean Works ok Arts 


Him THE PRINCE OF WALES 
SIGNED LITHOGRAPHS 


r H 'w’fF T. 
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CAACBiKlLri 

Limited olitions of signed lithographs based ob His Royal Hi gh n es s ‘s 

w U nrnkwn h»*c beet produced to benefit The Priax ofWMa's ChreMes'TnaL 
Tides include Windsor Cede (above), Sandringham, Balmoral. Yorkshire. 
Ktosten and Hong Kong from HMY BtiDoon. 

Hm- details contact: 

Td : Of 7 1 584 6759 Fir 0171 584 4672 



Nicolas de Stael 

Paintings, 1950-1955 

November 4 through December 13 
Mmmx.-lNNES £ Nash 
1018 Madison Avenue New Yolk NY 
tet 21 2/744 74QQ fur. 21 2/744 7401 
email: mi -n@interport.net 



The next 


Arts Collecting 
Guide 


will be published on 


Saturday December 6 


This monthly Weekend FT feature is 
essential reading foiwany arts or 
antique collector. 

For advertising Information please 
contact 
Alice Croxford 
Tel: +44 171 873 4418 
Fax: 444 171 873 3098 
E-mail: afice.croxf ord@ft.com. 
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□ From top left Chinese cachepot, £60, from The 

General Tradfrtg Company; cushion dock, from 

Initial Ideas; MOano picture frames, £905, from Aero; 
fieri light, £25, from Aero; coffee maker, £365, from 
Purves & Purves; Monarch flask and cups, £45, from 
Initial Ideas. 

□ From bottom right Jigsaw puzzle, £39.95, from Past 
Times; glass vases, £44, from Ocean; survival tool, £55, 
from Presents for Men; waffle pyjamas, £55, from Toast 


A gift for armchair shoppers 

Avoid the Christmas crowds - start early and do it all by mail order. Lucia van der Post surveys the best of the festive catalogues 


I hate to mention the 
word, for I know how 
in those of a delicate 
constitution the very 
mention of Christmas 
quite so early in the year 
can bring on an attack of the 
vapours. However, for those 
who believe in planning, in 
being organised all in good 
lime, now is the moment 
when serious consideration 
needs to be given to the 
annual phenomenon of the 
mail order catalogues. 


To sophisticated shoppers, 
such as How To Spend it 
readers, there is little need 
to witter on about the advan- 
tages of buying it all by post 
- indeed, some of you are 
probably so switched-on that 
orders are even now flowing 
through the internet - but 
perhaps it is useful to 
remind you of some of the 
best catalogues around. 

For those who want some- 
thing large, all-embracing 
and aren't too fussed about 


finely tuned taste-buds, the 
big department stores (Self- 
ridges. Harrods, Fortnum & 
Mason) offer a little of some- 
thing for everyone. 

Those who want some- 
thing a little more exclusive, 
funkier, quirkier are likely 
to prefer the smaller, care- 
fully edited catalogues. Same 
of you will have established 
favourites, reliable sources 
of happy present-buying 
through the years. But 'each 
year new arrivals appear on 



The Daks 
Coat 

Promotion 


Wrap up warm this Autumn 
with a new winter coat from 
Simpson Piccadilly. 


! ROM ! sT f STM \( )Vf MKr U 
I* L1RC I AX V i ADILX COM 

AND Kt-U-iVi: A FRi-.r. 
ilSO Si.Wf’SON CUT V(Kk i!!'R 


Choose from an extensive 
range of styles in luxurious 
wools and cashmere, 
starting from just £279. 




imp s o n 


203 PICCADILLY, LONDON Wl 
FOR INFORMATION CALL 
FREEPHONE 0800 288.188 


the scene, so listed here is a 
combination of some of the 
best of the old and the 
new. 

AeroMail 

tel: 0181-071 0066 

fax: 0181-071 0038 

New to the scene, this is the 

catalogue produced by the 

adventurous Aero shop (96 

Westboume Grove) which 

specialises in all thing s mod- 

on for the house. 

You could buy something 
as large as John Sullivan's 
Lolita sofa (£1,250) or as 
small as transparent salad 
servers (£4.95 each) or a 
small bowl (£1.95). In 
between, come design clas- 
sics such as the Duallt 
toaster (£155), the Aero fieri 
light (£25) - terrific for bed- 
side reading - or utterly 
modern photograph frames 
(from £9-95). 

Barclay & Bodie 
tel: 0171-586 8480 
fax: 0171-328 4266 
The present shop par excel- 
lence. Every year it comes up 
with a combination of the 
beautiful, the charming, the 
useful and the whacky. 

This year's beautiful items 
in cTude polished horn bowls 
(£21); Japanese lacquered 
boxes and etched glass 
vases; and it would he hard 

to find something more use- 
ful than a powerful torch 
(complete with batteries) 
which is also a tool box hold- 
ing a screwdriver with four 
changeable heads, insulated 
pliers, a strong hammer and 
magnet (£25). 

As for this year’s whacky 
attribution, it’s still hard to 
beat the rubber hot water 
bottle shaped like the top 
half of a female torso, the 
neck (and top) encircled 
with pearls (£35). or the iron- 
ing board printed with the 
picture of a (tastefully) 
naked man (£17.50), 

Beckett & Graham 
tel/foc 01235-751389 
For those who enjoy the nos- 
talgic. who love knick- 
knacks and decorative bits 
and pieces, this is the cata- 
logue to look out for. From 
intricate decalcomania lamp- 
bases, wired and ready for 
use at £415 each, to a faux 
lynx fur throw backed in 
chic white linen at £360, this 
catalogue Is filled with deco- 
rative items for those whose 
homes veer more towards 
Kn gHsh country house than 
minimalist chir 


Faux ivory-backed hair 
brushes with pure bristle are 
£52 each (they can be ini- 
tialled at £5.50 an initial), 
while tin trays embellished 
with nostalgic painting s of 
food and flowers are £17.50 
each. 

Every country house 
needs a solitaire board and 
here is a fine one for £35. 
while those who do not like 
their glasses plain can buy 
them engraved with every- 
thing from flowers and stars 
to birds and geometric 
motifs. 

Initial Ideas 

tab 01548-881070 

fox: 01548-831074 

Filled with ideas for almost 

every sort of taste - a bandy 

ryrmptmriiirm for tVimcw with 

long lists and a smallish 
budget. There are black- 
boards for making lists at 
£905. a monocular telescope 
at £3805 (for a scientifically 
minded godchild?}, a pen 
that combines a propelling 
ponrii, biro and highlighter 
an in one (£805), a leather- 
man multi-tool for the out- 
door sort (£89.95). a stainless 
steel flask with a bridle hide 
cover and four stainless steel 
cups (£45), and a plain "cush- 
ion’’ clock for £2305. 

There are also lots of inex- 
pensive toys, ranging from a 
box of paints (£2405) and a 
wooden toy construction set 
(£3905) to Penguin Pile-Up - 
a game that involves balanc- 
ing penguins on an iceberg, 
£1009 - and a wooden styra- 
cosaurus dinosaur kit (£405). 

Ocean 

tel: 0800-132 985 
A catalogue worth hanging 
on to all year round, as it is 
filled with bright and attrac- 
tive things for the house. . 
Hammere d aluminium vases 
at £3405 vie with pretty, 
brightly coloured Congo 
nightlighte at £905, and col- 
oured glass pots, ideal for 
bolding flowers or candles, 
at just £305. Then there are 
pretty powder glass vases, 
white on the outside and 
green, pink or yellow on the 
inside, at £44 each. 

Those suffering from a 
lack of order in their lives 
will like the sturdy filing 
boxes In designs ranging 
from the plain and neutral to 
the bright Good cookware, 
too - stainless steel pots and 
pans, wine racks (the free- 
standing. 16-bottle wine rack 
at £5905 is ideal for those 
without a cellar) and an 


enchanting collection of 
bright ki tch en timers topped 
with hearts, crowns or lilies 
at £16.95 each. 

Past Times 
tel: 01993-770440 
Another catalogue for those 
with a nostalgic turn of 
mind, who hate the plastic 
and rbt» minimalist . Intricate 
Celtic wool cardigans, Celtic 
jewellery (the nicest, in my 
view, is file onyx and caroe- 
lian necklace at £45) and 
elaborate serapes at £69.95 
are all part of the nostalgic 
mood. 

The Notre Dame cathedral 
3-D jigsaw puzzle (£3905) 
ahmiiH keep children busy, 
while even minimalists 
should go for the white cot- 
ton-tucked nightdresses at 
£2409. 

Same of the jewellery is 

very attractive and well- 
priced - the marcasite and 
amethyst earrings at £1709, 
for instance, would be a 
charming present for a 
young girl who wasn’t 
totally wedded to wearing 
jeans and trainers, while the 
twisted pearl and amethyst 
necklace at £65 is also 
pretty. 

For those who believe 
Christmas should be nostal- 
gic, this is a good way to buy 
Victorian-style wrapping 
paper, crackers, Christmas 
tree lights and cards. A 
sweet, small present is the 
boxed set of 12 soaps, Victo- 
rian style, each embossed 
with roses, for £1409. 

Presents Direct 
tek 0171-371 7017 
A bright, modern catalogue 
with bright, modem accesso- 
ries for house and hearth. 
Gorgeous wool rugs in red, 
yellow or great and white 
checks are £89 each, a spiral 
umbrella stand is £4905. a 
splendidly imposing vase 
and stand is £8900, and a 
Mah Jong set £75. 

At the cheaper end of the 
scale are a photograph 
album at £3905, a plain 
cylindrical vase at £35 and 
Bun Mei kitchen knives from. 
Japan starting at £34.50- If 
yon Ye feeling generous, a 
classic retro-style fan is 
£11200, a simple folding 
chair and stool are £170 and, 
for those addicted to cock- 
tails, an ice-crushs is £65. 

Prese n t s for Men 
t eh 01295-750100 
fox: 01295-750800 
Now that men are supposed 


to be interested in style, too, 
they are less hideously diffi- 
cult to find presents for. but 
those still struggling could 
try this catalogue for ideas. 
It veers heavily towards the 
outdoor and rugged - storm 
lanterns and kettles, ruck- 
sack stools and the like. 

But there Is also a good 
selection of cuff-links - some 
admirably plain, like the 
simple enamel ones at £1909 
a pair - some good plain 
photograph albums with 
nice off-white card pages 
(£3109), a sp lend idly practi- 
cal torch that has a spot- 
light, blinking light, amber 
warning light and a fluores- 
cent lamp (£709). 

It’s a good catalogue for 
children looking for pres- 
ents, as there are many inex- 
pensive gadgets - a stop- 
watch at £709, for instance. 
There are also pages devoted 
to presents for less than £10 
and £5. 

Purves & Purves 
teb 0870008 0205 
Another bright, modem cat- 
alogue - nothing here of 
Santa, reindeer, berries or 
tinsel. Instead, there is lots 
of bright plastic, the newly 
chic materia], such as Phil- 
ippe Starch’s ExcaHbur Toi- 
let Brush at £2200 (on sec- 
ond thoughts, possibly not a 
scintillating Christmas pres- 
ent), bottle racks by Jasper 
Morrison (£21.50), trays, 
glasses and egg cups. 

There is also an impres- 
sive state-of-the-art coffee- 
making machine, the Cap- 
sule, at £865, and an extraor- 
dinarily large selection of 
very modem clocks. 

Special EEX 
tefc 01789450005 
fox: 01789 450916 . 

A s ma l l , specialist catalogue 
for those looking for cutting- 
edge, beautifully designed 
gadgets - not the latest com- 
pater or camera but slinky 
alarm clocks, sleek metallic 
pens, simple, modem photo- 
graph frames, torches in 


transparent jelly colours 
and plain steel watches. 

The General Trading 
Company 

teU 0171-730 0411, ext 243 
Always a favourite - short 
on the purely practical or hi- 
tech - this is the catalogue 
for those who want some- 
thing deliciously pretty or 
begullingjy charming. 

Look out especially for a 
selection of well-priced and 
skilfully aged Chinese blue 
and white ceramic ware - 
wonderfully antique-looking 
cachepots with delicate 
crackle glaz es are about £60, 
and there are smaller bowls 
and dishes. 

Other ideas - a generously 
sized hurricane lamp made 
from recycled glass at £30, 
lacquered bowls from Viet- 
nam from £25, prettily 
painted tin trays for £18 
each, and Bemie de la 
Cuon’a traditional paisley 
pure wool throws at £135. 

Toast 

tab 01558 66 88 00 
It may seem odd to inrtryte 
this little leaflet after a Hst 
of much more substantial 
catalogues, but though 
s m all, Toast is equally beau- 
tiful. > 

It sells nothing but night- 
wear - and, to try to capture 
the flavour, it purveys a 
sophisticated ethnic look 
that is well-known to fang 1 of 
the shop Egg. Here are iOO 
per cent natural fabrics- - 
linen, cotton or silk - made 
^ n ^°_ easy, attractive awd 
comfortable nightwear. 

Not that the lucky owners 
should shy away from wear- 
fog t he p ale cream or white 
drawstring trousers during 
the day; and I can think of 
little more comfortable and 
stylish to wear in the tropics 
than the plain cotton pyja- 
BM ® - in plain white they 
could easily be mistaken for 
Issey Miyake or Yamamoto. 
Also in linen, fiannp| pip. 
tfofced, crinkled or waffled 
cotton, from £35. 
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So you like Jil Sander clothes but 
are put off by the price tag? 
Karen McCartney shows how to 
get the look without the angst 


I f our clothes are the 
outward expression of 
our Inner stives, then 
the Jil Sander woman 
is a creature of quiet 
good taste mixed with a dash 
of edgy chic, hut, most 
important, her hank balance 
is so healthy it positively 
glows. With Jil Sander suits 
starting at about £1,500, you 
may get what you pay tor 
but not all women can, or 
care to, spend that much 
money. So for Jil Sander 
devotees who love the look 
but not the prices, here is 
how and where to shop. 

Jil Sander is a designer 
witha very particular, con- 
sistent vision of the cus- 
tomer "far whom she creates 
and . her approach is 
intensely personal. She rig- 
orously tries oh every gar-' 
meat she produces. Elisa- 
beth Bjerregaard-Pedersen, 
buyer tor the Jil Sander shop 
in Browns, London, says: 
“These are clothes designed 

by a woman for women- It is 

a low-key, discreet way of 
dressing where the beauty is 
In the feel of the fabrics and 


the flattering .fit of. the 
clothes. 

“Jil Sanders appeal is 
very subtle because the 
clothes do not atten- 

tion, it is often only the 
small group who wear the 
clothes who even recognise 
them." 

Bjerregaard-Pedersen is 
the first to admit that the 
high price tags keep the 
clothes exclusive, hut argues 
that when women slip an a 
jacket dr coat they immedi- 
ately understand' what all 
the toss is about Whether 
they then buy, .or. walk 
away, their perception of Jil 
Sander is altered tor the bet- 
ter. They pick up the sheer 
luxury of the cashmere 
coats, the sensuous sheen of 
serious money, the sense the 
suits carry of being part of 
the symbolism of some 
exclusive club. 

“Jil Sander’s clothes aren't 
as season-specific as some - 
designers so -many custom- 
ers find they get years of 
wear but of well-chosen 
items," says Bjerregaard- 
Pedersen. Hence, the image 
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of LbeJII Sander customer’s 
wardrobe is not one bulging 
with fashion Jour pas but a 
streamlined affair of well- 
considered items all worn, 
working andwell-cberished. 

The Jil Sander fan is a dis- 
ciplined being. Shopping for 
a similar look without a 
hefty wallet requires an even 
more rigorous discipline. 
Abandon all thoughts of 
brash pattern, don’t be 
tempted by bold jewellery 
and forget tossy accessories. 
Instead, look tor luxury fab- 
rics, a simple sflhouette, a 
restrained colour palette and 
an impeccable fit. As Jil 
Sander says herself; “I like a 
woman to look cool, never 
overdecorated. 1 like to see a 
woman's Intellect, her 
strength of personality." 

-Jeanette P a tterson-Todd, 
.international design director 
at Jaeger, regularly views 
designer collections around 
the world and admits that 
While her wn H'i m n wri ; in the 

1980s came from American 
names such -as Donna Karan 
apd Calvin Klein, now, in 
the 1990s, it comes from the 
Immaculate cut and beauti- 


ful fabrics of Jil Sander. 
’‘Her clothes allow room tor 
the wearer’s: personality 
because they are so low-key 
and - nn flashy but the qual- 
ity Is always there." 

Patterson-Todd has turned 
Jaeger’s image around from 
the frumpy store it had 
become into the 1996 winner 
of the Classic Design section 
at ' the British Fashion 
Awards. Like JO Sander, she 
knows and appreciates her 
customer and can spot a Jae- 
ger outfit at 20 paces. 

ft clearly gives her plea- 
sure to- . see how well- 
groomed and stylish the cus- 
tomers look, and while the 
prices obviously differ from 
JH Sander there are points of 
principle which are remark- 
ably similar. The love of 
qpality fabrics, the flattering 
cut and ftnfath, the feshkm 
longevity and the pared- 
down styling all mirror the 
Jil .Sander approach. Key 
buys from Jaeger are the 
soft:, cashmeref wool wrap 


coat, photographed here, 
which has all the luxury and 
comfort of a truly expensive 
buy and their range of char- 
coal grey flannel separates 
including an elegantly cut 
tunic top, a fitted jacket and 
this season's extra-wide 
Katherine Hepbum-style 
trousers. 

Not tor from Jaeger’s flag- 
ship store on London’s 
Regent Street is Episode - a 
sophisticated brand catering 
tor the lifestyle of the work- 
ing woman. Michael Ward, 
design©- at Episode, places 
his emphasis on a designer 
look at affordable prices 

Jil Sander's 
range of bags, 
shoes and 
belts tend to 
be fashioned 
in fine grain 
leather in 
simple shapes 

(what the Americans call the 
“Bridge" price point) and 
has made huge advances in 
innovative fabric sourcing 
and a pared-down design 
aesthetic. 

While Episode stocks 
many feminine clothes, it is 
the items based on a more 

Trmgmlhio mt that echo Jil 
Sander's penchant for the 
tailored discipline of a man’s 
wardrobe. Featured here is a 
brown wool coat based on 
the traditional Grombie. Its 
lean cat is equally flattering 
worn with a knee-length 
skirt or with slim trousers. 

Caroline Robertson, per- 
sonal shopping adviser at 
Dickxns & Janes, is a ton of 
the J3 Sander look and her 
shopping advice is good. 
“Always check the fabric 
mix; choose natural fibres 
for durability; a small per- 
centage of Spandex in a wool 
suit gives ease of movement 
and travels weH 

“Most of my customers 


prefer mid-weight fabrics as 
they suit air-conditioned 
- offices and are trans-sea- 
sanaL Choose a neutral col- 
our palette - black or navy 
and - key tor this season - 
charcoal. Fit and the feel- 
good factor are very impor- 
tant and. stylewise, I recom- 
mend a single-breasted 
jacket slightly waisted with 
narrow lapels and long 
enough to hit mid-thigh. 
This will work with both 
trousers and skirts." 

From Dickins & Jones’ 
designer room, Robertson 
recommends the elegant, 
clean times of Kara by Mich- 
ael Kars, the luxury fabrics 
of MaxMara and the under- 
stated cut of Philippe 
Adec. 

Opt for minimal accesso- 
ries. Jil Sander’s range of 
bags, shoes and belts tend to 
be fashioned in high-quality, 
fine grain leather in simple 
shapes. At risk of stating the 
obvious, always avoid gilt 
tastings, over-large logos and 

elaborate straps and look for 
a medium-sized structured 
bag where the quality of the 
leather is evident Debbie 
Christopher, buyer of acces- 
sories at Fenw ick of Bond 
Street recomm e nd s Furls. 

“Their bags are modern 
and understated but still 
practical They are Italian 
made, often in small grain 
leather which looks expen- 
sive, wears well and doesn't 
mark easily. A Furia hag is 
around £150 and is a good 
buy,” she says. 

These clothes require the 
groomed, cared-for look that 
only comes from perfect hair 
and make-up. To help you 
achieve that look Jil Sander 
has also developed a skirt- 
care, make-up and fragrance. 

She has been quoted as 
saying, “What interests me 
is the barely perceptible,” 
and this is echoed in the 
nature of these ranges- The 
make-up consists of light- 
weight, translucent prod- 
ucts, often with a hint of 
shim mer or shine. 

Colour choices are both 
soft and bold, and innovative 
products such as the eye- 


liner pen c ils in silver and 
deep blue brighten and 
define eyes. 

The finishing touch to any 
outfit is the scent, and here 
devotees of JD Sander can 
afford to indulge their pas- 
sion. “Jil” is a characteristic 
combination of the contem- 
porary and the luxurious, 
reflected in the packaging 
and the scent itself - a 
spare, minimal design con- 
trasting with a warm , spir- 
ited fragrance. So, now yon 
may leave home in a well- 
considered outfit, but the 
cloud of fragrance can be 
pure, authentic Jil Sander. 


From left to right 

□ Brown/camel pinstripe viscose/wool mix jacket, £343, and 
matching trousers, £164 both from Georges Recto Mack suede 
ankle boots, £155, from Bussed & Bromley 

□ Camel cashmere coat, £450, Jaeger, grey wool flannel tunic 
top, £120, Jaeger 

□ Brown ribbed wool tingle-breasted coat; £259, Episode; 
moss asymmetric wool/sfflc/spandex mix top, £69, Episode; 
black wool wMHeg trousers, £45 WaOs 

□ Black lycra/wool crftpe polo neck, £65, from French 
Coonecflon; gray fiannei trousers, £140, Jaeger; suede boots 
from Russell and Bromley as before. 

STOCKISTS’ ADDRESSES: Episode, 172 Regent Street, London 
Wt; 6171-688 4279; French Connection, 248 Regent Street, 
London W1; 0171-680 2507; Jaeger - inquiries 0171 200 4244; 
Georges Reef) - inquiries 0171-235 3343; Russell ft Bromley, 
24-25 New Bond Street, London W1; 0171-629 6903; Waffis, 

217 Oxford Street, London W1; 0181-010 1333; The JU Sander 
Shop is at Browns, 25 South Molten Street, London, Wl; 
0171-401 7833, 

The fragrance MS’ is available at Selfridges, H Broods and 
Harvey Nfchots, London, and the cosmetics and sJdncare are 
exclusive to Hanuds 

STYUST: Karen McCartney 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Ursula Steiger 

MAKE-UP: Unda Bums 

HAIR: Ben at SWR for Toni & Guy 

Shot at The Institute of Light (0171-371 9343) 





What was the question again, darling? 
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I have seen it all now: a wine 
produced in that most cele- 
brated or French regions, 
Bordeaux, entitled to boast 
its carefully regulated origins 
on the label from within the 
i cosy embrace of the words 
Appellation and Contrdl6e, 
being sold Instead as Merchants 
Bay Merlot Cabernet Sauvlgnon. 

The taste of this inconsequen- 
tially respectable light red, 
exclusively at Waitrose for 
£4.49, is not the point. It is the 

nomenclature that surely marks 
some sort or turning 1 point for 
the fortunes of France, or at 
least geographical appellations, 
in the greater world of wine. 

Whatever next? Will we be 
seeing Monsieur Coche-Dury's 
and Comte Lafon's magnificent 
Meursanlts renamed Moose's 
Leap? Will Chateau Mouton- 
Rothschild become Rothschild's 
Mound? Hermitage might profit- 
ably be renamed Lonely Hill, 
and Mnscadet become Smug- 
glers Cove, perhaps. 

Do I sound too awfully fogey- 
isfa? Probably. 

Ln the past few years we have 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 


Old world bottle - new world name 

Jancis Robinson considers a turning point in the fortunes of France 


seen the vineyards of eastern 
Europe converted, for export 
markets at least, from historic 
local names with troublesome 
accents to the likes of Badger 
Hill, River Route, Idle Rock and 
Rocky Valley. 

Then, spreading north from 
the south of France, came bot- 
tles of French wine proudly 
labelled as having been made 
under the influence of non- 
French winemakers. Worry not, 
folks, this wine is technically 
perfect. 

More recently, that inconve- 
niently unattractive (to every- 
one other than a handful of os) 
wine region called Germany has 
also been transformed. The tall, 
dark bottles have been aban- 
doned in favour of burgundy 


and bordeanx shapes in appro- 
priately coloured glass. 

Supermarkets wary of impos- 
ing real German wine on their 

customers are giving the coun- 
try's wine one last chance in the 
form of such products as Black 
Soil Rivaner Riesling, Fire 
Moon tain Riesling from the 
Pfalz and Slate Ridge (unspeci- 
fied grapes) from the MoseL If 
yon read the labels carefully hi 
the case of the first two, yon 
will see the wines were made by 
an Australian winemaker. 
Hardly any Germans were 
involved - phew! And note that 
mealy-mouthed “Rivaner** for 
our dreary old friend Muller 
Thurgan. 

But Britain's most conserva- 
tive supermarket rfmiu selling a 


A passion for 
organic food 


red bordeanx as Merchants Bay, 
complete with back label reas- 
suring ns that a New Zealander 
spent a whole three months in 
Bordeaux making it, jaunty 
graphic of clippers in full 
sail, nautical chart motif and 
Antipodean absence of apos- 
trophe has finally shivered my 
timbers. 

I t is not that all wines with 
these silly names are worse 
than all those still march- 
ing along to the old geo- 
graphical rhythm. Oak Village 
has always struck me as a par- 
ticularly anodyne name for a 
carefully selected range of what 
are rather good South African 
wines. The name sounds Hke a 
Centreparc resort, as does the 




address of Fetzer, kings of Men- 
docino in northern California. 
Valley Oaks. 

Particularly recent offerings 
along these lines include Star 
Mountain full-bodied red. Now 
where might that come from? 
Only if you knew that Portugal’s 
highest mountain range, in the 
Cova de Beira region, responsi- 
ble for this wine selling at the 
Cohop for the special introduc- 
tory price of £3.49, Is called 
Serra de Estrela could you possi- 
bly guess at this wine's decid- 
edly Old World origins. 

Two Tribes is the name of 
another pair of new wines, a 
blend of Chilean, Argentine and. 
If yon please, South African pro- 
duce. “We would like to say that 
a lot of research has been car- 


ried out prior to the launch but 
it hasn’t”, trill the blender- 
importers. “We just know that 
people are crying ont for wines 

with some fruit and charac- 
ter.. .Other countries have not 
been ruled out of the equation 
as possible future sources for 
the range.” 

Now what equation would 
that be exactly? Might It possi- 
bly be of a financial nature? 

Does anyone remember Hiron- 
delle, one of the basest wine 
brands, so popular in the 1970s? 
How we sneered at the commer- 
cial expediency employed to pro- 
duce a range that deliberately 
obscured its origins so its 
owners were free to source the 
wine wherever happened to be 
cheapest. 





B arely visible in 
the field were the 
tops of 120,000 
Pancho leeks 
which, early next 
year, will grace the tables of 
some of London's top restau- 
rants. Ln the far distance, 
was a container ship being 
loaded in Southampton 
Docks. 

All are connected. The sea, 
containers and an Increasing 
number of chefs demanding 
the freshest tasting vegeta- 
bles, picked young, have 
contributed to the success of 
Ian and Louise Nelson's 
Sunnyfield’s Organic Farm. 

The farm is near the 
English Channel; Southamp- 
ton Water is to the south 
and the river Test is to the 
north. The New Forest is 
two miles away. Because of 
its position, the farm is 
partly protected from the 
worst of the British 
climate. 

Ian Nelson explains: “We 
missed the frost at the end of 
May, which hit so many oth- 
ers and. if the weather car- 
ries on like this, we will still 
be picking tomatoes at tbe 
end of December." 

Secondhand containers 
make ideal storage for the 
Nelsons’ produce. There are 
seven on the farm, some 
holding tons of Desiree pota- 
toes while others, refriger- 
ated, hold boxes or mush- 
rooms, celery and spinach. 
Nelson is proud of the con- 
tainers. "They are vermin- 
proof and not difficult to 
move around the farm. They 
do not require planning per- 
mission and they are far 
cheaper than even the most 
inexpensive building." 

Neither the weather nor 
the containers would make 
loo much difference if the 
passion to produce flavour- 
ful. organic crops did not 
seem to consume 33-year-old 
Ian Nelson who. when 
approached by a new chef 
for supplies, replies with a 
request for a menu so be can 
be certain his vegetables will 
go to n good home. 

"I am." he admitted, "hor- 
rendously fussy who wc take 
on.” Among those he sup- 


Nicholas Lander goes down to the farm 


BORDEAUX 
INDEX ltd 


plies in London, in addition 
to organic wholesalers, are 
the River Cafe, Hammer- 
smith; Moro, Clerkenwell; 
Clarke's, Kensington; and 
Putney Bridge restaurant 
He r uns a thriving farm 
shop which stocks 1,500 
organic lines, including 
snack foods and a home 
delivery service within 
Hampshire and south Lon- 
don. 

Manchester-born and bred, 
Nelson has always felt an 
empathy with the land. He 
completed a three-year 
course at agricultural college 
then spent two years on Vol- 
untary Service Overseas as a 
horticultural development 
officer in Malawi. It was 
there that he met Louise, his 

Chefs love 
finger 
aubergines 
because they 
can slice, grill 
and serve 
them as a 
single portion 

wife. Nine years after set- 
tling on the Adam Barker 
Mill Estate, the Nelsons 
have built up a 30-acre 
organic farm with a turn- 
over or £500,000, a staff of 15 
and six tractors. 

"If this were an agricul- 
tural holding, we would only 
need one. Rather 1 run It as 
a horticultural one,” says 
Ian Nelson. “We grow every- 
thing from seed and today 
this means 120 to 140 differ- 
ent varieties of 60 different 
vegetables including six dif- 
ferent varieties of tomatoes, 
three types of chilli pepper, 
seven different squashes and 
three varieties of aubergine. 

“This gives me the flexibil- 
ity to adapt to changing culi- 
nary fashions. My biggest 
regret this year is that we 
did not plant more finger 
aubergines. 

"These are just a bit 


thicker than your middle fin- 
ger and chefis love them 
because they can slice them 
in half, grill them and serve 
them as a single portion. 
Chefs seem to be crazy about 
beetroot, too, not the ordi- 
nary variety which we can 
hardly give away, but the 
stripy and golden varieties. 
My hunch is that next year 
they will all be wanting 
chilli peppers." 

This is why he is so keen 
to develop his business with 
sympathetic chefs who share 
his great enthusiasm for the 
soil and its produce. 

As S amantha Clark, chef/ 
proprietor at Moro, explains: 
“lan delivers to us twice a 
week at about 9pm and 
although he has to wheel his 
recyclable boxes through a 
crowded restaurant the pro- 
duce looks so fresh it makes 
our customers feel good. I 
phone him an Monday and 
Wednesday mornings with 
our order which is picked in 
the fields at 4pm and deliv- 
ered to us that night" 

Nelson provides chefs with 
the opportunity to experi- 
ment too. From a recent trip 
to Spain. Clark brought back 
some plquillo peppers, small 
red peppers from Rioja, not 
readily available in tbe UK 
but an integral part of Span- 
ish cooking. She will hand 
the dried seeds to Nelson 
and hope that a warm 
spring, abetted by his poly- 
tunnels, will produce a crop 
especially for her next 
year. 

The prospects for organic 
farming have never been 
brighter. Nelson believes. 
Chefs are promoting organic 
produce to good effect As a 
grower. Nelson is excited by 
the introduction into the UK 
from Europe and the US of 
more unusual varieties. As a 
busin essman, he hopes that 
his dream of a 300-acre 
organic farm with cafe, 
accommodation and educa- 
tional facilities lies not too 
for in the future. 

■ Sunnyfields Organic 
Farm, Jacobs Gutter Lane, 
Matchwood, Southampton, 
Hampshire, SO40 9FX. TeL 
01703-871408, fax: 871146. 
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Ready for the autumn squash? Ian and Louise Nelson with their current harvest 



Some of these Old World 
wines in New World clothing are 
quite good. The Idle Rock Pinot 
Noir Reserve 1996 (£3.75 from 
Sainsbury) smelt convincing 
when I first opened it Not that 
yon would guess it from the 
name but this Whte faf S SpwUU 
selection from the Dealul Mare 
region north of tbe Romanian 
capital, which until now has 
exported rather Jammy exam- 
ples or the red burgundy grape. 
My experience suggests this 

should be drunk immediately. 

Pace Merchants Bay, Waitrose 
do have a fine specimen in Win- 
ter Hill Se mil I on /Chard annoy 
1996 at just £3.99, much more: 
interesting and lemony than the 
barrel-fermented Cbardoxmay in 
this Franco-Anstralian range of 
Vins de Pays d’Oc selling at 
£5.49. T.ifce most of these new i 
creations of marketing rather 
than nature, however, this offer- 
ing from Winter Hill (aka the 
French village of Pnicheric in 
the Languedoc) should be drunk 
as young 85 possible. Will the 
fashion for such nomenclature 
be more long-lasting? 


Insider wine ^ 
tasting for 
FT readers ; J 

Hosted by Jancis 
Robinson, FT wine 
writer and author ■/ .. 

In today** heady marimt;' V 
certain wines are known ,v 
only to' Insiders. Many ' <v >. 
have already achtevwT 

cult status, so sought ; 

after ere they by 
Investors and hedonists, ^ 
«we*» though tew outswap 
the trade have tasted 
them. FTreadem am. '• 
Invited to join Jancis - • : 
Robinson whowW take 
jthem on a special, bidder: 
tasting of nBfie erf. these* 
rarities: GulgaTs . * • • % 
tepd^Condriw, grand ;. ' ,;j 
!ctu white burgundy iriftt*: 
bfOdynamk&llyatr 
Domalne Leffafee, SpomV 
■new red- mantel ^ 

Tuscansupar-Merlot ; 
Massato, Christian- * f 
Mdudfa's Cafifomlan ^ 
Dptnlotis, jewels of tfteNy*-’ 


-Hois&beaf aricTLa 
Mphddtt^DRC's 
fegenictery La tacheam^ 
;'to%txnttroSakmBlan<:/ 
dte Blaif^ chanipegrie. 
The wines, imported by : 
.'Conwy &B»raw of - 

; , tastecThlr Riedel glasses. » 
k Tickets, fimtted-to 80, •,/ - 
.'■Jndhide asignedcopy of. 
Janes's 'Confessions of 
a Whw Lovw’, her new ; 
; book ' 

' ■ '! The tasting will start /. 
promptly at &30pm on 
Wednesday December s 
at toe FT headquarters, 
tte 1 Southwark Bridge, - 
; London SE1. 1 --, 1 - 

■- To reserve; your - ' 
tickets, priced £75 each, 
contact hBke PearaOn, ; 
Financial Times ltd, No l 
.Southwark' Bridge^ 

London SE1 9HL Tefc ' 
,0171-873 336, fax: 
0171-8733084 e-mail; A 
. ddke^>eiareon«rtc^ 

■ Readers who are 

to attend the wine 
tasting tan purchase d 
copy of Jancte*s book . • • 
(rrp £17^S) at the apdeiaf - 
price of £14 plus £1JS0 V V: 
P*P tor UK. addresses. >” ; 
Overs eas postagewaibe 
charged extra iotedat. ' 
Please Send orders to 
the above address, wfth: > 
cheques made payable tbe 
Financial Times Ltd. l 


Sahn Nut and Photo Agency 


Oysters for the millennium 


Call now for 
our '96 
En Primeur 
offers. . 


Tel +44 (0i I“1 250 1482 
Fax *44 (01 1'1 60S 1707 


EARR VINTNERS 

No-one sells more fine 
wine Ln the U.K. 

We make it cas}- and 
profitibk? to sell your wine. 
Cash or broking terms 
offered. 

Contact Jonathan Stephens 
Tct. 0171 821 2000 
Fax. 0171 821 2020 


Giles MacDonogh’s visit to Galway is not without its disappointments 


CLARETS 

VINTAGE PORTS 
WANTED 


: *. v.t.t : IMMI’.DI.Y I K 
r. > • : I’jirifk \\itkiiiMin 


WILKINSON VNTNERS LTD 

Flm Wine Moiduiitm 
Tel: 0171 272 1982 
Fax 0171 2S3 2643 


I was suspicious as soon 
as I got there; they had 
heaped three more 
storeys on top of 
McDonagh's fish and chip 
shop and cleared away the 
jolly bric-a-brac which used 
to sit on the root In nearby 
Eyre Square, the US, in the 
shape of a shopping mall, 
has opened up. The last 
stretch of medieval wall is 
flanked with a bogus 
half-timbered street full of 
East-food joints. 

Opposite the neo-Greek 
Franciscan church, where a 
joyful, new wave friar was 
settling a small doctrinal 
issue with a young parishio- 
ner on Sunday morning, a 

Sapphic bar is announced as 
“opening soon". 

This is the new Galway 
city in a new Ireland which 
is often uncomfortable to 
first second or even third 
generation emigrants like 
me. 

I even read in the paper 
that the country is to be 
gripped by the recent plague 
of national apologies: they 
want to make amends for 
the diaspora, it seems. Irish 
culture is at fault; It 
destroyed ways of life In the 


countries where the immi- 
grants made their homes. 

1 came for the oyster festi- 
val. Galway city has played 
host to a mollusc-munching 
beano every last weekend in 
September since 1954. The 
place must have looked very 
different then: a half-dead, 
far-away, run-down Irish 
port with just a handful of 
old buildings to lure in the 
hopeful stranger. 

In the past few years, how- 
ever, Galway has risen on 
the back of the Celtic Tiger 
to become tbe linchpin of 
Ireland's silicon valley. 

By all reports, the festival 
has changed a bit too. Guin- 
ness, the brewer, has taken 
over sponsorship and, with 
time, it has put on a slight 
corporate air. These days, a 
large percentage of the seats 
at the two big dinners are 
block-booked to entertain 
Guinness's customers and 
friends. 

There was certainly no 
absence of oysters that 
weekend, and some of the 
best I had ever tasted: juicy, 
sweet little natives from the 
beds out in the bay. 

It seems almost a pity to 
eat the cheaper Pacific 


“rocks" in Galway, when the 
old European breed is so 
plentiful out there, in some 
of the least polluted waters 
in the British Isles. 

If you come to Galway for 
the festival weekend and put 
up in one of the better 

Some of the 
oysters were 
the best I had 
tasted: juicy, 
sweet little 
natives from 
the beds out 
in the bay 

hotels, such as the Great 
Southern (the well-preserved 
former railway terminus 
hotel), you can go on a Guin- 
ness and oyster crawl down 
the three interconnecting 
streets which make up Gal- 
way city's main drag. 

Pubs alternate with shops 
selling Aran knitwear and, 
In the former at least, you 
will find as many oysters as 


you can eat and as much 
Guinness as you can 
swallow. 

That could be the best 
mode d'emploi for people 
hoping to visit Galway that 
weekend. Many Irish people 
do just that They hop in 
their cars and spend a 
couple of days as tight as 
barrels, happy to find a pre- 
text for a stylish pub crawl. 
Whether they eat that many 
oysters or not is a moot 
point The taxi drivers I 
spoke to thought it was 
more like a pretext - an 
excuse for a party, if you 
liked. A man I spoke to in 
the Guinness tent told me he 
thought the admission 
charge of I£80 was a bit 
steep. I mentioned the oys- 
ters: “They’re only oysters," 
he said dismissively. 

As I say, the two formal 
dinners and the Saturday 
lunchtime function ln the 
big tent on the harbour 
quays are heavily over- 
subscribed. The logic behind 
the official entertainment at 
the Corrib Great Southern 
Hotel outside the city is a 
little hard to determine. 
Before the dinner an Friday 
night a team of men shuck 


oysters for all they are 
worth and the guests mop 
up the debris. Then you go 
Into dinner and oysters are 
not mentioned again until 
the following morning. 

It is then that the mayor, 
jangling his mighty chain of 
office, officially opens the 
festival by slurping down 
the first oyster of the year 
(hold on a moment: what 
were those things I ate last 
night?). His little speech in 
English and Irish was fol- 
lowed by the appearance of a 
lot of flatulent sports cars 
and some scarcely' more 
sonorous brass bands. The 
wisest of us had already fled, 
and made far one or other af 
the better pubs fin: a pint or 
two before spending the 
afternoon ln the tent 

Tbe gala dinner is held at 
the Corrib Great Southern 
that night I had a little fan- 
tasy about it as I lay in my 
bath. A plate of fresh oysters 
as amuse gueules. oyster 
soap with some sort of puff- 
pastry boat bearing an oys- 
ter, a hot oyster hors 
d'oetwre, a beef and oyster 
pie, or something seasonal: 
some wonderful dwarf lamb 
from nearby Connemara (I 


had bought some that morn- 
ing from Sean Loughnane's 
shop down the road), with 
an oyster sauce, and finally 
some playful pudding on an 
oyster theme: in short, a 
proper oyster blow-out to 
welcome in the season. 

Well, it was a nice dream 
while it lasted. Reality 
brought me down with a 
thud. It was a jolly enough 
evening with plenty of lark- 
ing about and guests danc- 
ing on their chairs, but the 
food was of the sort gener- 
ally associated with some 
m-starred catering college. 

Nothing had been left 
alone, it had an been minr^ 
up, jellified and packaged; 
glorified Spam posed as ril- 
lettes, terrines and pates, 
vegetables were water’ 
logged, ratatouille contrived 
to be boiled, (good) meat was 
overcooked. A pink and 
white pudding played an 
unwelcome finale. There was 
not an oyster in sight 

Yes, Tm sorry to say thic 
old Galway might be tum- 
bling into the 21 st- century 
all right but it is about time 
they learned to make their 
most distinguished local the 
star of the show. 
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Good 

ingredients 
make good 
cooks, says 
Philippa 
Davenport, 
who enjoys real 
poultry 


I roasted a chicken last 
Sunday, with a curl of 
lemon peel and a sprig of 
tarragon inside it, and but- 
ter rubbed all over the salt* 
and-peppered slrfn- 

l had forgotten how good such 
a simple classic can be - full of 
J«icy flavour and firm flesh 
under a crackling golden skin. 
The success depends not so w ^ir-h 
on the cooking, which could 
hardly be more straight forward, 
as on the shopping. A bird of 
impeccable provenance is essen- 
tial. 

The British axe beginning at 
last to wake up to the fact +h»+ 
foods have been sold too cheap 
(cheap and nasty) in the UK far 
too long. To eat well, foods need 
to be raised with care, and th^t 
means being prepared to pay a 
proper price for them 
Few resent the prem i um price 
a good chicken commands over 
its undistinguished cousins; nnrf l 
as discernment grows, so does 
the availability of chickens that 
taste as chiricAnq fthnnld 
More shoppers are asking spe- 
cifically for traditional free- 
range, total freedom free-range or 
organic chickens, having learned 
that the word free-range on its 
own is not enough. 

It means merely that the birds 
have access to fresh air runs; 
they are the same big-breasted, 
weak-legged modern breeds as 
intensively reared indoor chick- 
ens, and they are raised and 
killed within so few days that 
little flavour develops. 

On the other hand, traditional 
free-range and total freedom free- 
range chickens are sturdier 
old-fashioned varieties bred to 
scratch a living outdoors and 
allowed to grow to decent matu- 
rity before culling. A much better 
choice. 

Increasingly, the trend today is 
to buy chicken portions rather 
than a whole bird, which is 
deemed too big for modem one or 
two person households. Portions 
are neat and convenient, they 
give the carver time off and avoid 
family squabbles about who gets 
what 

Best of all, as I see ft, because 
bony wings and plump cushions 
of breast respond best, to different: 
cooking methods and require dif- 
ferent times to cook to perfection, 
each can be treated in the way 
most appropriate to its type. On 
the downside, portions are expen- 
sive because they are sold ready- 
trimmed and the purchaser is 
deprived of delicious 
titbits. 

Given the present preference 
for chicken portions, and given 
the growing demand for good 
quality chicken, you might 
expect every high street chain to 
stock traditional free-range or 
total freedom free-range chicken 
portions, and organic ones as 
well. 

Not so. In practice, the foil 
gamut of chicken portions seems 
generally available only in the 
lower grades of poultry. 

Basic free-range chick e n por- 
tions are slowly becoming a 
supermarket norm but, while 
breasts may be plentiful, thighs 
are not always to be found, and 
chicken wings (my favourite) are 
rarer stilL Every chicken is pre- 
sumably bom and killed in pos- 
session of two breasts, two legs 
.-md two wings, so why the disap- 
pearing act between slaughter 
and supermarket shelf? 

The higher the grade of 
chicken, the less supermarket 
likelihood there is of finding it 
sold as portions. For the time 


Y ou know the Nissan 
Skyline GT-R is a 
marvel of modern* 
technology as soon 
as you turn the ignition key. 
There Is a whirring noise 
and a blank piece of plastic 
in the fascia turns 180 
degrees and becomes the 
control panel of a Kenwood 
radio/tape player. 

Press the right buttons - a 
magnifying glass would 
come to handy for those not 
naturally eagle eyed - and 
music streams out as though 
from a domestic hi-fi. 

I can already hear the pet- 
rol heads grinding their 
teeth and muttering: - Get on 
with it You havo had your 
bands on one of the. most 
desirable super higb perfor- 
mance cars fix the worid-and 
all you can do is ramble cm 
about the radio." 

Very well The Nissan Sky- 
line GT-R & Japan’s most 
successful production racing 

STltelwto® ri* 

cylinder engine has twin 
ceramic turbochargers and 
puts out 280 horsepower at 
6,S00rpm It. is said to bs 
unbunrtable: at any nrtA Jbe 
tachometer is not red-lmed 
until 8.Whpm- .■ - 

Its ‘•■bogris “ according to. 
Nissan, the most advanced 
in the world - features 
four-wheel drive ami four- • 
wheel steering plus an active 
rear limited dip diffiafostiaL _• 




Roast cWcfc an and bacon Savoured wfiti tampon, garfc and lemon is one of tha treats senwd up En Gvy Rhodes' Irtast book, Fabulous Food (B8C, £17.99) 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 


as a 


as 


a chicken should be 


being, the most reliable sources 
of total free-range and organic 
chickens are traffitional indepen- 
dent butchers and farms from 
whom you can buy direct at the 
gate or via courier delivery ser- 
vice. - 

Butchers and farms do not 
often automatically offer chicken 
portions. But, being run by 
people on the spot, rather than 
subject to -central buying 
operations, they respond will- 
ingly to individual requests and 
will prepare poultry to order just 
as readily as they will cut the 
joint you require from a lamb or 
beef carcass. 

I tend to buy half a dozen or 
more birds at a time, one or two 
to be left whole perhaps, the rest 
to be portioned into wings, 
thighs, drumsticks and breasts. 

An order of this size helps to 
spread the cost of carriage. You 
will not want to eat it all at price, 
of course, but chicken freezes 


weD and some suppliers will vac- 
uum pack and freeze orders 
before despatch, using faster and 
more effective m ethods than you 
or I could muster at home. 

The best thing about buying 
diirirm in this way is the fact 
that nothing is wasted. Feet, 

necks, offal, hackhnnea anil other 

trimmings axe all part and parcel 
of the deal 

The livers can be sauteed, 
crushed ami spread on toast; the 
other bits and pieces win make 
the best of all stocks. 

Chicken stock is for me the 
greatest prize the bird yields, the 
key to many soups, sauces, stews 
and braises. Good stock makes 
fmp dishes fin or rrrn trans- 
form ordinary dishes into super- 
lative ones. 

I can think of no sharper pnxrf 
of the importance of good Ingre- 
dients than to cook the same dish 
twice over, once using a stock 
cube, once using home-made 


stock. The difference is remark- 
able. 

roast chicken with 
TARRAGON, PROSCIUTTO 
AND POLENTA 
(serves 4} 

This stylish modern version of 
roast chicken comes from 
Fusions, a look at Australian 
cooking, by Martin Webb and 
Richard Whittington (Ebury 
Press, £19.99). 

S chicken thighs, boned and 
skinned; I50g butter; 3 table- 
spoons chopped fresh tarragon 
leaves; 8 thinly sliced sheets of 
prosciutto; 400ml strong chicken 
stock; soft polenta made with 
55g polenta, 1 garlic clove, 350ml 
water and 150ml each milk and 
single cream. 

Lightly cream the butter. Beat 
in the tarragon, l teaspoon salt 
and half as much coarsely 
ground pepper. Place the chicken 
flat in front of yon, open up the 


Road Test 


flaps where the bones have been 
removed and, using a dessert 
spoon, fill the cavity with the fla- 
voured butter. Fold the ends of 
the chicken into the centre. Lay a 
slice of prosciutto on the work 
surface, put the stuffed chicken 
on top and wrap. Repeat and 
refrigerate for the butter to firm. 
This can be done ahead. 

Make the soft polenta (which 
takes about 50 minutes) and heat 
the oven to 250°C (475"F) gas 
mark 9. Pour the stock into a 
deep roasting tray, plade over 
moderate heat and bring to a 
simmer. Put the chicken parcels 
in the stock, spaced well apart, 
and cook in the oven for 20-25 
minutes, basting occasionally. 

Transfer the chicken to 
warmed plates. Put the roasting 
tray over high heat and reduce 
the stock rapidly by about half. 
Place spoonfuls of polenta beside 
the chicken and spoon the sauce 
over and around. 


Risotto, the 
dish of time 
and patience 


T he film Big Night opens 
with a scene in which a 
bemused American diner 
foils to come to grips 
with the Italian concept of 
risotto. In this salutary culinary 
tale de nos Jours, the new world 
collides with the old. and tradi- 
tion is confronted by commercial 
expediency - “Rape!" Primo. the 
purist chef, cries in visible 
anguish. 

These days most Italians are 
wryly amused by the fact that 
their beloved risotto has been 
"discovered" by British restau- 
rants. Authenticity is another 
matter. There are as many reci- 
pes, yet each is based on the 
same, highly codified technique. 
As synonymous with the north of 
Italy as pasta is with the south, 
risotto is nonetheless not as easy 
as it seems to master. It needs 
practice, the right ingredients 
and the Tolstoyian virtues of 
“time and patience, patience and 
time". 

Rice is grown in a swathe of 
the Po Valley, stretching from 
Novara and Vercelli in Pied- 
monte to the Veneto, but it is the 
Lombards who consume more 
than anyone else in Italy. In 
spring, the immense, flat Lom- 
bardy plain is a mosaic of watery 
fields cut by canals and locks 
engineered by da Vinci; poplars, 
villages and the great cascine 
farms, constructed to house 50 
families or more, are mirrored 
among the new green shoots 
piercing the glassy surface. 

Cultivation is mechanised. The 
days when the modme or women 
rice workers laboured barefoot in 
the marshy waters, memorably 
portrayed by Silvana Mangano in 
the film Bitter Rice, are past, but 
their shadow still hangs over the 
land. 

Italian rice has the property of 
absorbing the liquid in which it 
cooks, allowing the round grains 
to swell without losing shape or 
becoming sticky. Classed by size, 
only two of the four types grown 
are used for risotto: arborio, 
roma and the sought-after cama- 
roh are among the superfino vari- 
eties, while fino includes baldo 
and vial one nero, a shorter rice 
used in the mare liquidy Vene- 
tian risottos. 

Not that one is necessarily bet- 
ter than another, as Roberto Fon- 
tana, of Casa Fontana in Milan, 
emphasises, different risotti need 
different sorts of rice. He speaks 
with authority - his modest little 
suburban restaurant offers the 
definitive risotto experience. 

There are 23 risotti on the 
menu, divided into three sec- 
tions, delicate, savoury and pic- 
cante. The first category includes 
a revelatory lemon-flavoured 
risotto, the second Lombardian 
specialities such as luganiga sau- 
sage and red wine from Monza, 
and others made with courgette 
Bowers and porcini, kidneys, and 
leeks and scamorza cheese. The 
third features his late father’s 
award-winning recipe. Due 
Monde, made with peppers, dried 
and fresh tomatoes, capers and 
oregano. 

Every year in October, Fontana 
hosts a week-long festival of rice 
- and he bas even designed his 
own deep dishes, so the risotto is 
served with split-second timing 
at the precise moment of perfec- 
tion. Risotto waits for no one. 

Each risotto takes about 25 
minutes, and is cooked to order. 
The unwashed rice is gently 
toasted in melted butter until it 


Clarissa Hyman looks at the 
versatility of an Italian classic 


A model with a split personality 


Stuart Marshall enjoys driving a speedster with a bargain price tag 


An adjustable aerody- 
namic spafler like a mlcro- 
hghfs tailplane presses the 
back tyres into more inti- 
mate contact with the 
asphalt at high speed. 

Normally the Skyline is 
rear-wheel driven but when 
sensors detect it Is desirable, 
-up to -50 -per cent of the 
engine’s power can be fed to 
the front wheels. 

Electronics also decide if 
handling would be helped by 
switching soms power from 
nearside rear to oBfcide rear 
wheel or vice versa* 

The GT-R is a good looking 
car in a classic kind of way. 
There is nothing extreme 
about the styling; it just 
looks -efficient, rather as an 
aircraft does. 

Inside, it is practical 
rath er than conventionally 
Tmnrrin na- with not a square 
centimetre of wood veneer to 
be seen. The front seats axe 
bottom-squeezers, to keep 
you in place undo- very bard 
cornering. There is some 

space -in - the back far a cou- 
ple of passengers, though 





Th* Nissan Skyfina ST-K. A high tach supercar at* bargain price 


not very much. And I have 
seen bigger boots on super- 

minis. 

fc&sas is proud of the fact 
that the GT-R has been 
round the Nurburgring in 
Germany — 13 miles and 172 
centers - in seven minutes, 
59 seconds and holds the 


unofficial lap record. 
It has every right to be 
proud. 

hi the past, I have driven 
the Nurburgring many times 
in Porsche 911s. Even at over 
10 m i nu tes a lap. it can be a 
fright ening experience. Any 
production car that can lap 


It in one second under eight 
minutes has to be quite 
exceptional 

Sadly, its qualities cannot 
possibly be exploited on the 
public highway, which 
makes one wonder why the 
100 GT-Rs to be Imported 
into Britain in the next year 


have already been snapped 
up at £50,000 far each. 

In Japan, typical buyers 
are in their 20s or 30s; in the 
UK, they are expected to be 
slightly older and the GT-R 
will be their second car. 

A few years ago 1 spent an 
enjoyable afternoon pushing 
an earlier model. Skyline, 
with less sophisticated 
electronics than the present 
version, around Nissan's 
private track in Japan as 
hard as I dared. 

I have never driven 
competitively and motor 
Sport, I confess, leaves me 
cold Giving a car that will 
be bought for road use a 
thrashing in the alien 
environment of a racing 
circuit strikes me as 
irrelevant and. should it 
seduce the driver into 
having ideas above his 
station, potentially 
dangerous. 

But, having said that. I 
recall the Skyline taking 
good care of me in Japan, 
remaining easily con- 
trollable at what, by my 


standards, were outrageous 
cornering speeds. 

The Skyline GT-R has a 
split personality. Only one 
half of It can be seen on 
public roads. Seats and 
suspension are bard: very 
hard after a couple of hours. 

The squat, hugely grippy 
Bridgestone Potenza tyres 
roar and rumble. Steering 
response is instant but the 
downside is a fidgety 
nervousness when running 
on poorly surfaced roads. 

At legal speeds it is so 
untemperamental it even 
trickles uncomplainingly 
through villages at 30mpb/ 
50kph in fifth gear. But drop 
into second, floor the 
accelerator and the GT-R 
catapults forward like a 
greyhound released from its 
trap. 

The clutch is fairly heavy, 
the gearshift precise, the 
brakes enormously powerful. 
Driving a GT-R is easy 
enough. The difficult bit Is 
keeping it below speeds at 
whicb blue lights flash and 
sirens sound. 


becomes translucent and pings 
against the side of the round-bot- 
tomed pan. The simmering home- 
made broth is added at careful 
intervals, and the rice makes a 
lively plop-plop noise as it cooks. 
Too high a heat and the grains 
cook unevenly, too low and they 
become mushy. It must be 
watched, stirred and stirred 
again. When the pan is taken off 
the heat, butter and cheese are 
beaten vigorously into the pan 
until the rice is all'oncta, - a rip- 
pling, velvety mound of tender 
but still firm grains. 

Rissoto can be made with every 
conceivable sort of ingredient - 
asparagus, artichokes, nettles, 
peas and game, the list goes on. 
Southern Piedmonte is Earned for 
its incomparable risotto in bianco 
with truffles, Venice for seafood, 
and in Mantua they make it with 
pumpkin. The monks of Certosa 
used frogs legs and perch when 
they were forbidden meat during 
the week. Nuova cucma intro- 
duced a number of lighter, 
fresher tasting risottos using 
herbs, radicchio or champagne. 

Controversial 
ingredients 
include 
beef marrow 
or pancetta 
or either 
red or 
white wine 

as well as one. best forgotten, 
made with strawberries. 

Nothing, however, can argu- 
ably compare with the skin and 
devotion that goes into the mak- 
ing of the exquisite, golden-hued 
risotto alia Milanese, or risotto 
giallo. fragrant and rich with but- 
ter, cheese and saffron. An apoc- 
ryphal story links thifl magii-al 
pairing of spice and rice to the 
painting of a stained glass win- 
dow in the Duomo, when saffron 
was mixed by an enthusiastic 
apprentice into a dish of wedding 
rice as a 16th century joke. 

The Milanese are reluctant to 
let the facts stand in the way of a 
good story, but the truth is the 
combination probably derives 
from two centuries of Aragonese 
rule over Lomardy and/or Moor- 
ish Influences via Sicily. 

Controversial ingredients 
include beef marrow or pancetta, 
red or white wine. There are dif- 
fering opinions as to the best 
cheese to use, and then there are 
those who say a true risotto giallo 
can only be made with the juices 
from a veal roast 
Unquestionably time-consum- 
ing. risotto is now a dish gener- 
ally only made at weekends in 
Milanese homes, and many res- 
taurants use shortcuts that 
would make Primo wince. At II 
Cantinone, a traditional family- 
run trattoria, near the Duomo, 
they still make it the old-fash- 
ioned way, on Mondays classi- 
cally paired with that other great 
local speciality, osso buco. In 
this, the 1,600th anniversary year 
of Saint Ambrose, patron saint of 
Milan, it is a dish one can truly 
call ambrosian. 

■ Casa Fontana. Pizza Carbon- 
ari 5. Milan. Tel: (00 332 6704710. 

■ Al Cantinone. Via AgneUo 19. 
Milan. 


Another problem is that if 
one stays dutifully within 
speed limits, earrlnged yobs 
in their employer's vans feel 
bound to overtake and carve 
you up. They have to prove a 
GT-R is wasted on you and 
just made for them. 

As a marque, Nissan does 
not have the aura of Ferrari 
or Porsche but, beyond 
argument, the Skyline GT-R 
is a proper supercar, bargain 
priced and sold with a three- 
year/60,000 mile warranty. 

What a pity that in this 
speed-limited world, having 
one to use solely as a road 
car makes about as much 
sense as buying a racehorse 
to ride around Wimbledon 
Common on a Sunday 
morning. 


To advertise 
on this page 

please contact 

Paul Meakins 

Tel: +44 171 873 3218 
Fax +44 171 873 3098 
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Indonesia's real-life 
Jurassic Park 

Descendants of the dinosaur are alive and well - as Walter Glaser found out 


are than 9ft 
long, and look- 
ing deceptively 
docile. the 
Komodo dragon 
lay sunning itself on a patch of 
bare ground. It could have been a 
scene straight out of Jurassic 
Park. 

The shape was that of a huge 
lizard - of which it is the largest 
existing species - and the scaly 
skin looked tough enough to dent 
an axe. There were scars faintly 
visible all over the body - proba- 
bly the legacy of earlier battles 
with other dragons. 

The massive feet, large claws 
extended on each, were resting 
loosely in ungainly positions. The 
only indication that it was not 
asleep was the open eye. That 
was following our every move. 

“Don’t get too close." said our 
Indonesian guide and park 
ranger. “These dragons can be 
quite dangerous. Not long ago 
they killed a child." The dragon 
looked sedentary. 1 wanted pic- 
tures of it in action. Perhaps run- 
ning. And feeding. So 1 asked the 
ranger what we could do to get it 
to move. 

With a smile be reached into 
his shoulder bag and pulled out a 
large fish so freshly caught that 
it was still flapping. Holding it by 
its tail, he threw it to a spot some 
50ft from the dragon. I was not 
prepared for what came next. 

Before we had time to focus the 
beast bad taken off like a rocket. 
Now 1 could see why naturalists 
were saying that a Komodo 
dragon can outrun any human. 

The dragon braked to a halt 
alongside the fish. It took just a 
split second for it to unhinge its 
jaw. enabling it to take the whole 
fish in one swallow. That done 
and the dragon, known as the ora 
in Indonesia, now standing sur- 
prisingly high on its legs, looked 
around for more. Its appetite 
aroused, it moved its head from 
side to side, making a noise like a 
balloon being deflated. Eyes glar- 
ing. it started to move a long, 
yellow, forked tongue. 

“He uses that tongue like a 
finely tuned nose." said the 
ranger in a low voice, keeping a 
watchful eye out "That tongue 


Information V:;k£"> 

■ • .• ’ 1 ’.'v 

□ GETTING THERE: Singapore Airlines can fly you to Komodo - 
via Baft. Abercrombie & Kent Sloane Square House, Holbein 
Place, London. SW1W 8NS, UK. offer Bafi packages that 
include the luxurious Kupu Kupu Barong Resort and a three~.- 
or four-day ertflse on the Per fn t i s. Tel reservations: 0171r73ff 
9600; brochure-requests: 0171-559 8500, fax 0171-730 9376 . 

. □ . BEST TIME TO GO: November to February is rainy season . 
in this area, (.recommend May to October, though rainy 

season in this pwt of the tropics usually means only two hours 
of sodd rain, mostly between 4pm and 6pm. 

□ TAKE: A wide-brimmed hat, comfoitable (»sual cottori \ r . 
clothing and walking shoes. Buy plenty of duty-free film when 
departing. Take about twice as much aa you think you w9 
need. This part of the world is tremendously photogenic. 

□ STAY: When in Bafl we recommend three days at Kupu " v 
Kupu Barong in Utiud, the inland area where arts simh as 
painting, woodcarving, stiver-smithing and other classic 
Balinese drafts thrive. Then enjoy three or four days at one- of 
Ball’s great beach resorts such as The Four Seasons. The Rite 
Carlton or the other resorts on the coast 
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gives him his sense of smell. And 
it is deadly accurate." 

The dragon kept waving its 
head from side to side, tongue 
flicking faster and faster. “He’s 
picked up the scent of the other 
fish in ray bag," whispered the 
ranger. “There's a wooden plat- 
form behind us that the dragon 
cannot climb. Slowly head for 
that, and the moment I've 
thrown the second Dsb. run for it 
and get up there quickly. HI be 
right behind you." 

The dragon had stopped wav- 
ing its head from side to side and 
turned directly towards us. He 
was smelling the Osh and asso- 
ciating us with that scent. Had 
we simply stayed there, the first 
fish might have been the appe- 
tiser. and we the main course. 

As we backed off. the ranger 
quickly reached into his bog and 
pulled out the second large fish. 
With a quick under-arm throw he 
sent it through the air to land to 
the side of the dragon. Another 
rocket-like pounce and the sec- 
ond fish was gone. In the mean- 
time, closely followed by the 
ranger, we were running flat-aut 
for the platform, climbing up its 
rough stairs just as the dragon, 
the second fish gone In a gulp, 
started to fallow at rapid pace. 


Our hearts were pounding as it 
reached the steps, but it was not 
built to climb them. 

Instead, it stood at the base of 
the platform, tongue flicking. 
Prom time to time it would hiss 
and exhale sharply. Its breath 
smelled like a cross between a 
Manila garbage dump and a sew- 
age disposal facility. 

The dragon waited for half an 
hour and then, realising that its 
main course would have to be 
sourced elsewhere, lumbered into 
the rough forest that circled the 
clearing. I could not help think- 
ing of the old nursery rhyme, “He 
who fights and runs away, lives 
to fight another day”. 

We had come to Komodo on a 
120ft, 150-tonne motorised sailing 
yacht, the eight-cabin, 12-crew 
Perlntis, or discoverer, which 
belongs to the Kupu Kupu Bar- 
ong Resort in Bali. 

Most people know about exotic 
Bali, and the lucky ones have 
been there. But I had read about 
the Komodo dragons at a time 
when transportation to that 
island was almost non-existent 
To sail there in comfort on a 
motorised yacht, see the dragons 
in their natural habitat, and 
snorkel coral reefs that matched 
anything the Great Barrier Reef 


INDIAN OCEAN 


could provide, was an opportu- 
nity I could not resist 

That evening, while enjoying a 
delicious dinner on deck. Captain 
Herman Hasle. the Norwegian 
skipper of our yacht who, mar- 
ried to a Balinese, has been sail- 
ing the waters for 16 years, told 
us more about these dragons. 
The largest lizard on earth - a 
giant species of the monitor liz- 
ard - they are directly linked to 
the dinosaur. 

Hasle said: “I am sure you have 
noticed that these animals have 
very long forked tongues which 
they not only use for tasting, but 
also for smelling. They lay eggs, 
but are cannibalistic. So once 
hatched, the baby ora climb the 
first tree they can find, and stay 
there most of the time. 

“Since oras lose their ability to 
climb trees around the age of six, 
by which time, being lighter, 
they can outrun old oras, which 
only eat other dragons when 
these are very small anyway. 
And they have no other serious 
natural enemies." 

Komodo dragons are lightning 
fast hunters of their prey - water 
buffalo, deer, wild boar and some- 
times even horses. They can out- 
run a cheetah during a very 
short sprint. They often bring 
down their prey by biting 
through the Achilles tendon, and 
then eviscerate their victims. 

On July IS 1979, Baron Rudolf 
▼an Biberegg, a Swiss tourist, 
was killed by dragons, as was 
another tourist on a different 
occasion. The gastric juices of the 
dragon are so powerful that they 
can dissolve the bones and hoofs 
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of deer, boar and buffalo. Their 
jaws are also hinged in the same 
way as those of large snakes, and 
they will think nothing of swal- 
lowing a 60kg boar in one sitting. 

“The mas were nearly on the 
way to extinction," Hasle contin- 
ued. “In the 1980 b, the numbers 
had decreased to around 1,500 to 
1,800. The government thought of 
making them a tourist attraction, 
and so paid locals to breed goats 
which were then strung up so 
that the dragons could feed on 
them, and tourists could take the 
pictures. In a few years, the era 
had almost forgotten how to 
hunt 

“International zoologists who 
had been watching the process 
realised that this was a disaster 
in the making, and persuaded the 
government to wean the ora in 
such a way as to make sure that 
the dragons would resume hunt- 
ing." 

The good news is that the num- 
bers are growing again. There are 
now estimated to be more than 
3,000 oras on Komodo, about L500 
on neighbouring Rinca, and some 
hundreds on eastern Flores. 

Dinner was over and , as we 
sipped our coffee, the moon was 
rising over the Indian Ocean. Our 
yacht's bow wave shone like 
neon, an effect, Hasle told ns. of 
the local plankton that made 
swimming at night an eerie expe- 
rience. However, ft was not some- 
thing that we would be likely to 
try. The oras. who like their dis- 
tant cousins, salt-water croco- 
diles, are excellent swimmers, 
have on occasions been seen way 
off-shore. 


Eating my 
way around 
Australia 

A gastronomic tour of Margaret River 
taxes James Henderson 


U sually it is France 

with which I associate 
the gastronomic 
steeplechase - that 
delirious, heavy-bellied trawl 
from restaurant to restaurant, 
where afternoons are spent 
chatting and over-eating, and 
where time and wine telescope 
you inexplicably from lunch to 
dinner. 

So it came as a surprise in 
Western Australia, where I found 
myself moving from table to 
table, a touch wobbly as each 
sitting came a little too hard on 
the heels of the one before. 

It was actually in Margaret 
River, which lies 150 miles to the 
south of Perth, the tiny bumper 
that protrudes at the very 
south-western tip of the 

continent. 

Surrounded by ocean, the area 
has the easy atmosphere of a 
seaside resort Yet Margaret 
River is also known for its wines, 
which brings a rather different 
air. The wineries each have their 
cellar and a restau rant, making it 
ideal fbr a lazy visit enjoying the 
tastings and over-indulging in 
the food. 

Margaret River was once a 
dairy area and you will still see 
Friesian cows in sumptuous, 
rolling green pastures hemmed in 
by woods and hedges. Time was, 
not so long ago, when it was also 

known far Its caravan parks and 
surf-bums. But over the last 20 
years the place has gen trifled. 
Now it is fuD of holiday villas 
and second homes. There are 
even golf courses. People have 
come far the lifestyle - they 
work from home and consult - 
and there is still a slight 
Bohemian fringe to the place, 
even if sur fe rs have given up 
their combies and become 
wine-buffs. Artists and craftsmen 
have come, too, so there are 
galleries and chi-chi woodwork 
shops and cottage industries 
turning out randies, chocolates 
and condiments. 

Cape Lodge is a fine base from 
which to make a tour. Set 
between a stand of blue gums 
and a small lake, it has just a few, 
rooms. 

The present owner, Joanne 
Clements, has turned it into a 
hotel. She arrived five years ago ■ 
after working in Perth: “I used to 
visit Margaret River as a child 
and I kept telling people to come 
down, but 1 could never 
recommend anywhere for them 
to stay." That has Improved in 
the last five years. Certainly 
Cape Lodge itself is extremely 
comfortable. The breakfasts there 
are just too good - filled 
croissants followed by a choice of 
exotic breads toasted and topped , 
with locally made preserves. 

We set a rule of no more than 
two vineyards each morning and 
afternoon. It became a very 
pleasant routine, driving through 
stretches of neatly trained vines 
(almost entirely bare in 
September) and sauntering into 
the tasting cellar, running 
through Chardonnays, Semilions 
and Sauvignon Blancs and then 
their Shiraz, Cabernets and 
Merlots, ending up with a sticky 
botrytis wine. 

Evans and Tate...Vasse 
Felix. ..and a stop for lunch - 
Nari pancakes with Tasmanian 
smoked salmon, wasabi 
mayonnaise, fried capers and red 
pepper essence. At least at lunch 
there is the chance of drinking at 
leisure. You can buy a bottle 
beforehand or you can select a 
glass to go with your meal as you 
order H. Afternoon and it was out 
a gain - Hay Shed EHH-.-Cape 
Mentefle... Already by the end of 
the first day it was dear that our 
suitcases would be rfinWng and 
grinding with bottles as we 
headed home. 

Dinner was at Driftwood Estate 
- local rack of lamb crusted with 
sesame seeds and served with a 
honey and wattleseed sauce. 

Some Australian wines seem to 


be alarmingl y strong. And so, 
bloated and tipsy, to bed. 

Already on the second 
morning... Cullens... 

Sandalford ... the aromas and . 
tastes were melding into an all 
too pleasurable but 
i ndistinguish able blend and so it 
was almost a relief to break the 
vineyard visits with a side trip to 
The Gunyulgup Gallery. It stands 
at a lakeside, all slender 
metalwork and hefty tables 
carved from local woods, cutlery 
and carving knives, earrings 
from blue titanium. 

It was another spike to the 
atmosphere to discover a 
namesake of mine in the 
Dictionary of Western Australian 
convicts: James Henderson, 

No 8890, bom in Glasgow. He 
arrived on the Belgravia in 1864, 
with a 1 5-year sentence for 
house-breaking and worked as a 
woodcutter, sawyer, fencer and 
general labouring teamster. 

Next day we had lunch at the 
Leeuwin Estate, beneath 
paintings that have become the 
trademark of their "Art Series" of 
wines. Over yabbies - outsize 
freshwater prawns - in Asian 
spices and a very fine 1987 
Chardonnay, Denis Horgan. the 
owner of Leeuwin Estate, 
explained the comparatively 
recent development of wine in 
Margaret River. 

They were quite scientific 
about it In the 1960s, a survey 


By the end of 
the day, I 
could bear it 
no longer. 
Liverishness 
was looming. 
I went for a 
workout 


revealed that conditions were 
ideal for Jhe cultivation of 
grapes, similar to Bordeaux, and 
so three doctors, a mining 
engineer and an accountant 
planted and crossed their fingers. 

It has done them well A 
proudly quoted statistic is that 
Margaret River produces less 
than 1 per cent of Australia’s 
wine, but, from that, comes 
around 20 per cent of Australia’s 
premium wines. 

By the end of the day, I could 
bear It no longer. Liverishness 
was looming. I lumbered down to 
the coast for a workout on the 
sand. The waves, back-lit in the 
grim, grey light of a cloudy 
evening, were as dramatic as I 
have ever seen. The Southern 
Ocean swell was throwing in 30ft 
breakers, but an offshore wind 
was holding against them, 
suspending them unnaturally 
and ripping off the crests, 
sending swirls and spirals of 
spray 100ft into the air. 

I found that the locals talk as 
lovingly of the waves as they do 
of their wines. 

“Of course, the vintners all 
keep a surfboard in their 
Porsches nowadays and it's 
impossible to get pickers if the 
waves are up at harvesting 
time..." 

■ James Henderson travelled to 
Western Australia on Ansett 
Airlines' GDay Pass, which can 
be booked in the UK in advance of 
travel to Australia. 

■ Margaret River holds a Wine 
Region Festival with exhibitions, 
musical per f orm a nces and 
tastings of tame and food, at the 
end qf November (tel: 0061 8 9758 
1S03X 

■ Leev tom Estate events include 
its annual concert in February. 

On February 7 next year, the 
singer will be Julia Iglesias (00 61 
8 9430 4099, fax 61 8 9430 5687). ■ 

■ The UK Aussie helpline is 
0B9O-561434. 


T his autumn things are 
what they used to be in 
France. With the resur- 
gence of sterling there 
are bargains again and, at the 
other end of the scale, a trip to 
Michelin-starred hotels no longer 
seems so daunting. 

Two contrasting hotels illus- 
trate perfectly how times have 
changed since those dark days 
last year, when some unlucky 
British travellers were getting a 
miserable FFr7 to the pound. 
One, which would have seemed a 
bargain even then, now appears 
absurdly cheap, while in terms of 
value for money the other, which 
would have represented a serious 
indulgence, now wipes the floor 
with most of its European coun- 
terparts. 

The Hotel des Sources de la 
Loue Is in the quiet village of 
Ouhans, not far from Pontarlier 
and a short hop across the Swiss 
border from Lausanne. The boeuf 
bourgignon on the first night was 
a little tough, but I forgave it 


It is just so nice to be back 

Roger Bray enjoys the top value French food which a strong pound can buy 


that. The trout on the second was 
delicious. Trout thereabouts is as 
likely to be wild as farmed. Start- 
ers, cheese board and desserts 
were all in the solid tradition of 
French country restaurants. The 
basic house wine cost FFr35 a 
litre - a price so low It prompted 
the memory that fixed-price 
menus once often came with 
unlimited vin compris - but why 
risk it when, a pleasant red 
reserve du maison was on offer at 
FFr47? 

Our room was airy and rela- 
tively spacious, with bath and 
hand-held shower. Breakfast was 
a modest buffet, with yogurt, 
local honey, fruit and cheese sup- 
plementing bread and croissants. 

There was a small terrace 
where you could drink an aperitif 


on hot evenings. The bill for din- 
ner. bed and breakfast, excluding 
drinks, came to FFr460 for two, 
or roughly £25 a head. It is hard 
to imagine a better deal 

Aux Armes de Champagne is at 
L'Epine, a few kilometres east of 
Cimlons-en-Champagne. There is 
a new young lion in its kitchen 
but Jean-Panl PerardeL the old 
patron, still prowls the restau- 
rant, ready to pounce on the 
tiniest lapse of service. It is an 
awesome spectacle. If there were 
a prize for the fastest recovery of 
a dropped fork, his staff would 
win han ds down. 

Gllles B landln arrived as chef 
last summer. He is a 32-year-old 
with a rich stock of experience, 
and not all of it French. Among 
the list of famous restaurants 


whore he has worked is the Ori- 
ental in Bangk ok- He has also 
worked in the Louis XV restau- 
rant at Monte Carlo’s Hotel de 
France where l was once warned, 
seeking merely to peek through 
the door, that I must do so 
quietly, for there were people eat- 
ing. Next he was number two at 
La Pyramide in Vienne, before 
taking command at the Hostel- 
lerle du Vallon de Valrugues in 
St Remy de Provence. There was 
little danger Jean-PauJ would 
lose his Michelin star. 

His grandmother founded the 
Cafe-Restaurant Perardel in 1908. 
Later it became known as the 
RaQye de Lorraine, which burned 
down. The present hotel opened 
in 1963. It has lovely rooms and 
a delightfril garden at the took 


but it is the food you visit for. 

There is a Menu Saveurs, 
which changes weekly, with two 
courses for FFr220 and three fbr 
FFr330. We went for the Menu 
Convivial at FFr490. the seven 
courses Included tangoustmes en 
cappuccino et crime de pots gour- 
mands that had me mopping the 
plate imflgliMTnpHi y and sea 
bream which seemed to have 
been conjured, rather than 
cooked. The idea of flavouring 
strawberries with basil was 
something which had never 
occurred to me. They also came 
with a fmmage blanc sorbet The 
second pudding, a rich fondant of 
pure dark chocolate and pista- 
chios, was a touch too generous, 
but that is the slightest of criti- 
cisms. 


Immediately opposite is the 
huge, 15th. century basilica, 
Notre-Dame de TEpine, the twin 
spires of which are visible for 
miles across the rolling plain. Its 
grotesque and unusually promi- 
nent gargoyles seemed to be 
straining for crumbs from our 
table. 

■ The Hotel des Sources de la 
Laue (00 33 3 81 69 90 06) is m the 
Logis de France guide. Rooms at 
Aux Armes de Champagne (00 33 
3 26 69 30 30) start at FFr320. 
Breakfast is FFr65. A bonus is 
the Perardel wine shop next door, 
which offers enormous variety at 
very competitive prices. When / 
stayed, champagne selection of the 
month - provided you bought a 
half deem - was FFr59 per 
bottle. 
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Nicholas Woodsworth discovers sonic 
quaint* villages in an ancient land; 


W henever I read in 

the holiday bro- 
chures of quaint 
Mediterranean 
fishing villages 
- those very words, I swear - I 
am reduced to gofiawing in my 
handkerchief. Quaint Mediterra- 
nean fishing villages ceased to 
exist with the demise of steamer 
trunk travel, Bakelite wireless 
sets and DJI. Lawrence. 

It was with some pleasure, 
then, that I arrived in Cefelfi, on 
the north Sicilian coast, and 
found quaintness, of a sort. 

It was, admittedly, early in the 
summer, and the town had yet to 
receive the full brunt of Visi- 
gothic tourist hordes from north- 
ern Europe. What is more, Cefald 
is protected from sackage by bar- 
barian developers only by frying 
squeezed on to the seaward side 
of a remarkable, towering coasted 
crag, la Rocca - elsewhere along 
these shares, there are dozens of 
resorts of the standard gimcrack- 
modem variety. 

Nonetheless, Cefald, with its 
palpably Arab centre and grandi- 
ose Norman cathedral, has defi- 
nite charm. But what took my 
fancy were the waterfront and 
beach themselves, both reminis- 
cent of an intimate, small-town 
Italy plucked from a Rossellini 
film of the 1950s. 

On the quay there actually 
were bright fishin g boats bobbing 
about and nets drying on the 
flagged stones. Small brown boys 
took turns diving off the end of 
the quay into smooth, dear wafer 
pierced by shafts of sunlight On 
the narrow strand beside the 
quay, where smaller fishing boats' 
were pulled out of the water, 
young mothers took advantage of 
the shade to park sleeping babies. 
On the long beach that began 


on the far side of Cefelfi’s old, 
tide-lapped houses, it was bflrini 
beach-blanket fima a la SiaHana. 
There was no immodesty «mnng 
the groups of teenage town girls 
who lay sunning on the hoa^h - 
Sicilian society is stfU some years 
behind the south of France. "But 
the warm, sunny Saturday after-' 
noon air was drenched with sex- 
ual innuendo - with their Vespas 
parked behind them, the local 
ra&azzi were present en masse, 
hanging about the seaside prome- 
nade above the beach with their 
eyes sharply peeled for the main 
chance, or any chance at aU. 

Now, if aU this sounds like a 
nostalgic idyll from a mare tran- 
quil and forgotten age, it was not 
Have you ever heard the noise 
generated by scores of Vespas 
driven by passionate Latin 
swains bn a ceaseless prowl for 
women? The narrow streets of 
CefeHL were deafening. 

The tiny red Fiat 500 that spent 
the afternoon cruising up and 
down the Corso Ruggero blazing 
advertising nwwag M from mas- 
sive loudspeakers mounted on its 
roof was bad enough. But whan I 
saw a Vespa driver threading bis 
way through heavy traffic at 
high' speed - and at the same 
time bellowing awimatprily Into a 
T pobfle tpitq j ho n e — I knew it was 
time to quit CefalU for quieter, 
more peaceful pastures. 

There is a miraculous thing 
about the Mediterranean - 
almost anywhere from Malag a to 
Izmir, no matter how hectic the 
coastline is, you have only to 

head a few TntnntflH riiTanri and 

the -madness ' magically drops 
behind. . 

" And so F wiggled my way 
inland along a winding road Hmt 
rose into the hills behind la 

•Rocca, and soon had Sicily to 



AS along the CefaU waterfront 


myself. 

awn a bright spr i n g t im p green, 
the slopes were dotted with 
bright red poppies and wildflow- 
ers. The further I went, the wil- 
der and more rugged the country- 
side became. Yet it was gentle, 
too - in the valley bottoms, 
gnarled olive trees grew, and 
occasional small vineyards. 
Higher up were thick cork-oak 
forests, their trunks, stripped 
smooth and bare of bark, a sur- 
prising chocolatey colour. 

More surprising still were the 
small villages impossibly perched 
o n the summits of high bitk and 
knife-edge ridges. If it bad not 
been for Arabs, Normans and a 
long list of other bloody-minded 
invaders of Sicily, no one in their 
right Tntad would have a t tem p te d 
building such villages. 

Happily, though, the latest 
wave of invaders - we gelati and 
camera-wielding summer tourists 
- show little interest in the Sicil- 
ian hinterland. Which is just as 
well, I suppose, for if everyone 
drqpped their plastic buckets and 
spades and swarmed inland, it 
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would not long stay the glorious 
place it is. 

Evening found me already long 
installed at the Villa Fiandaca. a 
century-old Sicilian country 

house outside the crnan fa rming 
town of Castellans Simla. Here 
was blessed peace. Indeed. Sitting 

The warm 
Saturday 
afternoon air 
was drenched 
with sexual 
innuendo 

and gaging out over the great 
bowl of surrounding hfifa that 
lies before the villa, all I could 
bear, in feet, were the cows in 
the neighbouring field. Each was 
equipped with a bell that clanged 
about its neck - for all that, I can 
assure you, Italian cows are qui- 
eter than Italian people. 

If many years ago the Fiandaca 


family abandoned the hectic life 
of their native Palermo, they 
have kept with them all their 
Latin charm and hospitality: 
apart from looking after pad- 
docks of sheep, hutches of rabbits 
and 300 olive trees, the Fiandacas 
also see to the welfare of north- 
ern urban refugees like me. 

The antipasti that evening was 
superb, the peppers in oil, the 
sun-dried tomatoes, the pickled 
eggplant all lovingly home-made 
by Signora Fiandaca. So, too, was 
the vast meal that then followed. 
And over a walnut digestif, the 
recipe for which I am stOl badger- 
ing the Signora, the Fiandacas 
explained why the area between 
Cefald and CasteUana remains 
among the most beautiful in 
Sicily - although dotted with vil- 
lages »nd forms, the creation of 
the Madonie Park prohibits new 
development here. 

I was interested in old develop- 
ment. Next morning I was up 
early and off to a perched village 
I had spied high across the val- 
ley. 

Apart from cats sitting on sun- 


warmed walls, there was not a 
soul about as I climbed the cool, 
narrow stone str e e ts of Petralia 
Soprana. From op here, 3.000ft 
above the sea, the view was limit- 
less; without the heat-haze of 
mid-day 1 could see dear to the 
far, eastern end of the Island, 
where Mount Etna sat smoking 
in quiet rumination. 

But I did not have to look quite 
that far to please my eye; 
Petralia Sopr ana h old s pleasures 
enough. Ambling down empty 
alleys and up steep stairways, I 
came across the arches, cnlnmna 
and bell towers of the 15th cen- 
tury Chiesa Madre. From here I 
discovered one church after 
another: the circular 17th cen- 
tury Chiesa Sante Salvatore, tile 
baroque 18 th century Chiesa San 
Giovanni, the lovely church of 
Santa Maria de Loreta, with its 
twin spires covered in multi- 
coloured ceramic tiles. 

I was taken aback by it all, and 
as the Santa Maria's organ 
warmed up for the meaning ser- 
vice, and the first whiskery old 
men took their daily place on the 
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village piazza. I sat for a little 
quiet rumination myself. 

Here was a perfectly preserved, 
immaculately kept medieval vil- 
lage. It contained not only 
impressive churches, but beauti- 
ful stone houses, ancient squares 
and breathtaking views as well. 

Yet Petralia Soprana and 
nearby villages like it remain 
well off the tourist map; In my 
guide book, which devoted five 
pages to Cefolfl. the place rated 
little mare than five lines- Just as 
surprising, it also remains off the 
maps of mad young men on 
Vespas. 

1 scratched my head. It was 
quite unaccountable. Then I set 
off down the hill for breakfast, 
thinking as I went that there are 
surprises left in quaint old 
Europe yet. 

■ Nicholas Woodsworth's stay in 
the Villa Fiandaca was organised 
by Sunoil Holidays, specialists in 
tailor-made Mediterranean travel. 
Upper Sq uare, Old Islesworth, 
Middlesex TW7 7BJ. Ttk 0181-568 
4499. 
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Skiing 


Sainte Foy - a French 



secret worth sharing 




Amie Wilson is delighted by a relatively rxew and tiny resort 


I t is 5.30 am. The alarm clock 
activates successfully. Our 
mystery tour starts unmys- 
teriously. Please proceed to 
London Heathrow Airport, Ter- 
minal 2, we are told. So far so 
predictable. Our destination: 
Geneva. Nothing remarkable 
about that, either. From there we 
take the well-trodden road to 
Annecy, Albertville, Mou tiers 
and Bourg St Maurice. Yawn. 

Val d'Is£re again? Or is it 
Tignes? Oh well - you cannot 
have too much of a good thing, I 
suppose. But then comes the big 
surprise. Blink as you roar up the 
valley towards L'Espace Killy 
and you might miss it Indeed, 
with Val d'Is&re only half an 
hour or so up the road, and Les 
Arcs just across the valley, why 
would you want to stop, even if 
you do happen to notice a tiny, 
relatively new resort (built in 
19901 with a handful of lifts? No 
wonder Sainte Foy is so little 
known. But we were about to be 
introduced. 

In truth, there are very few 
“best-kept secrets” but Sainte 
Foy could claim to be one of 
them. Very few. if any, ski areas 


wish to remain secret, otherwise, 
of course, they would quickly 
face a financial crisis - as indeed 
has Sainte Foy. 

It is the local skiers, not the 
management who wish such 
places (Alagna, in Italy's Monte 
Rosa ski area is another example) 
to remain their personal secret 
slopes. 

Sainte Foy does, however, have 
something of a cult following. It 
is the off- piste, not the pistes, 
which attracts the cognoscenti. 
When Val dTsfcre is crowded, or 
high winds shut down too many 
of its lifts, the sheltered slopes of 
Sainte Foy provide what the 
Americans would call “secret 
caches” of untracked powder, 
coupled with some exhilarating 
terrain. 

The lifts maybe few (just five) 
but they open up an extraordi- 
nary variety of off-piste and tree 
skiing as well as 600 vertical 
metres (almost 2.000ft) of 
groomed runs from the top of the 
highest lift at 2,930 metres 
(9,610ft). Advanced skiers can 
launch themselves off the back 
with a guide - or, by skiing into 
Italy via the nearby linked 


resorts of La Rosidre and La 
Thuile half an hour away, you 
can access wonderful helicopter 
skiing terrain in the vicinity, 
with skiing up to 3.500 metres 
(over ll.oooft). 

Al thou gh heliskiing is banned 


‘We hiked 
down, ski 
boots sinking 
into the 


spongy 

meadows' 


within France, there is nothing 
to stop you taking a helicopter 
from La Thuile, skiing all day in 
Italy and rounding off the day by 
skiing back into France via some 
of the exciting back-country 
slopes behind Sainte Foy. 

We had some joyful heliskiing 
outings las t spring, skiing the Iti- 
neraire de la Betmaz with its cou- 
loir nans nmw and makin g end- 
less turns in the Couloir Doudou 
near Le Suitor (3,466 metres). 


The wildlife was enjoying spring 
too: we sent two chamois run- 
ning and disturbed a marmot 
sunbathing. Later we hiked 
down, ski boots sinking fritn the 
fresh, spongy meadows Hiw» car- 
pet slippers, for a simple but deli- 
cious al fresco lunch at Chez 
Merle, a 200-year-old farmhouse 
in the ancient hamlet of La 
Miroir. 

In recent years the Ski Com- 
pany's debonair David Kemp has 
been attempting to make the ski- 
ing menu as appetising as its cui- 
sine, and this year it has 
acquired a splendid new chalet 
The Yellow Stone - so called 
because its owner, Jean -Claude 
Tabard el fell in love with Yel- 
lowstone National Park during a 
visit to Wyoming - was com- 
pleted only last year, in an Idyllic 
location on a rocky out crop at 
Sainte Foy. 

Although the hamlet at just 
over L200 metres (3,950ft). Is skel- 
etal on Infrastructure, it is 
charming, with sweeping views 
across the valley. Our room over- 
looked the magnificent Reserve 
Naturelle des Hants de Villa- 
roger, a national park which turn- 
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Sainte Foy: has something of a cult following among skiers 
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bles down the back of the Les 
Arcs ski area. 

In the unlikely event of your 
not being exhausted by so much 
off-piste efforts, there is an exer- 
cise machine in the fitness room, 
as well as a sauna and a six-per- 
son Jacuzzi. While you bask in 
its waters you can admire won- 
derful views through picture win- 
dows overlooking the Upper Tar- 
entaise Valley. 

There is a touching story 
behind the chalet: long ago, 
Tabardel once employed Nancy, 


his American wife, as a nanny. 
Years after she returned home, 
Tabardel’s first wife unfortu- 
nately died. Nancy returned to 
marry her former boss. 

Strangely, Tabardel does not 
ski. His chalet, however, is 
temptingly within easy reach of 
some of the cream of the Taren- 
taise slopes. As well as the oppor- 
tunities in its own back yard and 
at Les Arcs, La Rosi&re and La 
Thuile. the hamlet is within easy 
reach of Val dlsfire, Tignes and 
La Plagne. 


Although Madame Tabardel is 
an expert chef, and her husband 
a Mousquetaire d'Armagnac, 
tonight we shall be at Les Col- 
lones, an 18 th century building 
with huge stone colonnades. I 
wish I could remember what we 
ate - 1 know it was delicious. But 
1 was too busy re-counting the 
endless turns in the Couloir Dou- 
dou. 

■ The Ski Company: Abercrombie 
& Kent, Stoane Square House. 
Holbein Place. London SW1W 
8NS Tel 0171-730 9600. 


Where has 
all the 


romance 

gone? 


Kevin Pilley is disappointed with 
Heidelberg’s lack of homeliness 



S ometimes something as 
simple as sightseeing 
can take its toll and 
make you realise 
the human body is not 
yet equipped to enjoy all the ben- 
efits of world travel This revela- 
tion comes to many halfway up 
the “Holy Mountain” or Heidel- 
berg. 

Having been told that it would 
be madness to visit Heidelberg 
without walking the Philoso- 
pher’s Walk. I set out across the 
River Neckar and climbed my 
way up to what the brochures 
described as “Europe's loveliest 
promenade”. Less than halfway 
there, most of the picnic 1 had 
packed bad been jettisoned to 
decrease weight load and assist 
my ascent up the narrow, twist- 
ing. cobbled Schlangenweg. 

I was overtaken by mountain 
bikers and at one point pulled 
over to let a lady pushing a pram 
pass me. My lungs screaming for 
air, my forehead bubbling with 
exertion and my cardiovascular 
system in a state of noisy hiatus, 

I eventually reached level ground 
and the path running parallel to 
the river and offering, according 
to the brochure doggerel, “unsur- 
passable panoramic views of the 
Old City and Mannheim.” It was 
breathtaking - but for pulmo- 
nary rather than aesthetic rea- 
sons. 

If you are fit and not prone to 
exercise-related nausea you can 
walk on up to Helligenberg, join- 


ing the dragon cave path (Drach- 
enholenweg) and head for the 
lentil pond hut (Linsenteich- 
hQtte). The easier walk takes in 
the philosophers’ garden, Zlegel- 
hausen monastery and Celtic 
path. Over the other side of the 
river is the KSnigstuhl or king’s 
mount There is a restaurant and 
fine views of the Rhine. It is a 
much easier walk since there is a 
cable car all the way to the top. 

Easier still - and far more sen- 
sible - is a walking tour of the 
old town. Tours begin at the 
Lions Fountain in University 
Square and take in the Holy 
Ghost Church, the students' 
prison, the castle and apothecary 
museum as well as the palatinate 
museum which houses the fossi- 
lised jawbone of 50,000-year-old 
Heidelberg man, unearthed in 
Mauer in 1907. 


H eidelberg is very 
busy. In the sum- 
mer it is one big 
picnicking bottle- 
neck and walking 
tour. The river trips or “shuffles" 
up the Neckar Valley to Neckar 
steinach. past Neuberg Monas- 
tery and Fort Dilsberg, are 
packed and uncomfortable. The 
centre of town is now a pedes- 
trian zone, which means it is full 
of shops and shoppers. 

Heidelberg proclaims itself as a 
romantic city but it is difficult to 
be romantic when you are shar- 
ing the moment with hundreds of 




The castte at Heidetoerg: a walking tour of the old town is a must 
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others. Perhaps the quietest spot 
is the Schlossblick River Restau- 
rant where you can carboload for 
your walk up the Philosophen- 
weg or the precipitous Bismarck- 
s&ulenweg and enjoy a grand- 
stand view or the rowing regattas 
which are held most weekends. 
The famous university was 
founded in 1386 and Heidelberg 
still has 30,000 students. Most 
seen to stay to work in their 
vacations. 

The busiest and most con- 
gested time, when you cannot 


move for conventioneers. Incen- 
tive travellers and special inter 
est groups, is between the end of 
July and August when the Castle 
Festival is staged. 

This year it featured perfor- 
mances of Sigmund Romberg’s 
old romance The Student Prince, 
Dvorak’s RusaJka and Schubert’s 
Demi's Castle. There is an annual 
Brahms festival in spring. One 
day is enough in Heidelberg, and 
excursions to Worms, the Oden- 
wald forest and the German wine 
road are recommended. You can 


even have a hair-raising driving 
lesson at the track at Hocken- 
heitn. 

The best places to eat in town 
are cafes and student pubs. You 
«>n enter & crossbow tournament 
in the vaults under the Zum Gul- 
den es Schaf. Hearty specialities 
include Heidelberger Storchn es- 
ter and Satan’s Roast. The menu 
also offers potato pancakes “for 
those who renounce animal pro- 
tein”. 

Other good restaurants are the 
Hotel Zum Ritter In the town 


square. Do not go to the 
Kurpf&lzisches museum on 
Hauptstrasse. The service was 
terrible and I was unhappy with 
the food. The best Weinstobe or 
wine bars are Zum Backofen and 
Schnitzelbank. 

. Characterful student bars 
include the Schnookeloch, .and 
Zum SeppsL which was built in 
1634. It now boasts a collection of 
signs and is still a regular meet- 
ing place for students of the 
“Ruperta Caro la”. 

Cave 54 is Germany's oldest 


student jazz club. Famous gradu- 
ates include Bismarck, Liebniz. 
Bunsen and Brahms. Somerset 
Maugham studied medicine at 
Heidelberg and might well have 
sung “Es Gibt Nur Elnen Seppl” 
in the days when Heidelberg was 
not a versatile conference venue 
or fttil of management schools 
and the home of the unromanti- 
cafly named European Institute 
for Research and Strategic 
Studies in Telecommunications. 
Sadly. Heidelberg is not gemO- 
tHch or homely any more. 


T hessaloniki likes to call 
itself the capital of the 
Balkans; this year it is 
also the cultural capital 
of Europe. Yet it remains little 
known. 

“Athens is like on ugly woman 
with great charm,” said Melina 
Mercouri, the late Greek minister 
of culture. “When you meet her, 
she captivates you.” This is even 
more true of Thessaloniki, capital 
of Macedonia, on Greece’s north- 
ern mainland. There is little to 
show this was part of the king- 
dom of Philip n and his son, 
Alexander the Great. 400 years 
before Christ. Five hundred years 
of Turkish rule, the great fire of 
1917. the second world war and 
the earthquake of 1978 leave a 
modem city composed of streets 
of dreary greyish blocks of flats. 

It rained on four of the five 
days I spent there in late spring 
- never- happened before, they 
said - even so. it was a surpris- 
ingly pleasing place to be. The 
grey streets become tunnels of 
green when the chestnuts sprout 
there are wide open public spaces 
planted with pink and white lark- 
spur, lavender and roses. Bat 
what I think makes this, the sec- 
ond city of Greece, with a popu- 
lation of lm, so enjoyable, is that 
you can see out of it. 

Thessaloniki Is built in a nar- 
row ribbon along the bay at the 
top of the Thermaic Gulf so as 
you walk along Tsimlski, the 
main shopping street, you can 
see the sea on one side and the 
open hills on the other; it gives 


City break 

Ugly, but surprisingly pleasing 

Barbara Jeffery visits Thessaloniki, this year’s cultural capital of Europe 


the city a very manageable feel- 
ing. 

It is a business city with a 
trade fair in September and a 
hectic conference business, it is 
the economic centre of the Bal- 
kans with important textile, 
asbestos, chrome and bauxite 
industries and. since the end of 
the cold war, the city has been 
the conduit for European invest- 
ment in Bulgaria and Romania. It 
is a sophisticated dty with the 
highest income per head in the 
country so there are chic shops 
and a seafront lined with smart 
cafes where the young like to 
while away the afternoon with a 
cup of Iced coffee. 

Thessaloniki does not look for 
holiday trade; that is for the 
lovely beaches of the Halkidiki 
peninsula, an hour’s drive away, 
but it’s well worth adding a cou- 
ple of days to the end of your 
holiday or spending a long week- 
end in spring or autumn. 

You can see the main rights on 
foot In a day. There is a Roman 
market, a Roman brick rotunda 
which is Europe's largest circular 
building and became a mosque 
under the Turks (the minaret is 
still there), then a church. It has 



Tttessalcnad: see its main sights on foot in a day 


JKquea du Sonfct 


been restored for the year of cul- 
ture, as has the Arch of Galerius, 
built to mark victory over the 
Persians in 297 AD. 

A museum of Byzantine cul- 
ture has been built to house an 
exhibition of the treasures of 
Mount Athos. Mount Athos is the 
third prong of the trident-shaped 
Halkidiki peninsula, home of 20 
Orthodox monasteries more than 
1.000 years old. 


The holy mountain bans 
women and female animals and it 
is also difficult for men to get 
permission to visit This is the 
first time its collection of icons 
and manuscripts has been shown 
in public. 

The tomb or Philip II at Ver- 
gina, an hour and a half's drive 
to the west of the dty, one of the 
world's most important archaeo- 
logical finds, has been open to 


the public for three years. The 
entrance to the tomb is now 
impressively arranged for visi- 
tors. A marble-lined cutting leads 
into a large star-shaped hall then 
you pass through a pair of bronze 
doors and down two flights of 
wooden steps to the illuminated 
tomb. 

The tomb is one storey high, 
surmounted by a triangular pedl-. . 
meet and with a ' huge doorway 
flanked by. two fluted columns; 
above this there is a frieze show- 
ing a barely discernible hunting 
scene. You can just; ahout make 
out a bearded man. thought to be 
Philip, and a man in pink holding 
a spear who is thought to be 
Alexander. Mineral colours were 
used for the frieze and they have 
faded since the tomb was discov- 
ered-- it will not be restored but a 
copy is to be made and exhibited 
in. the hall outside. Marble was 
used only for .the door and its 
frame; the rest is stone painted to ■ 
look like marble. 

When Manolis Andronicos. pro- 
fessor of archaeology at the Uni- . 
versity of Thessaloniki, found the 
tomb in 1977. be could not believe 
his luck since most ancient 
tombs have been looted. 


The professor and Ids excava- 
tors were astonished to find 
everything as it was when Philip 
was buried - buried rather hur- 
riedly because he was murdered 
at his daughter’s wedding so 
there was no time to design an 
elaborate interior. 

- The contents were amazing: a 
gold chest decorated with the 
star of Macedonia that probably 
contained Philip’s bones; silver 
vases, bronze vessels! ivory fig- 
ures,' gilded bronze leg armour, a 
huge gold and ivory shield. Best 
of all was the wreath made of 
golden oak leaves, fine as in real 
life, with acorns fluttering on del- 
icate wire stems. 

All this is now in the archaeo- 
logical museum of Thessaloniki, 
with the contents of two more 
tombs on the rite. As a home for 
such magnificence, the museum 
is curiously unprepossessing; it is 
a plain single-storey building 
that looks contemporary and pre- 
fabricated. 

1 walked up the hill to the old 
town, enclosed by well-restored 
ramparts, and had lunch in a tav- 
erns on the edge of the cliff 
looking down over the town to 
the sea: standard Greek restau- 

T f ■ 


rant food - pork chops, aouvlaki, 
tsatsiki, Greek salad, red mullet 
Then I strolled through the after- 
noon, silent as only a Greek 
afternoon can be, up the crazy- 
paved stepped streets scented 
with orange blossom and honey- 
suckle, past cottages painted 
blue, green and turquoise. It is 
like Montmartreon-Sea; it would 
be the artists' quarter if it were 
not so gen trifled. Perhaps it once 
was. 

Down in the town they have 
cleaned up the old red light dis- 
trict round the market and smart 
little restaurants and bouzouki 
bars are opening: Look out for 
the haberdashers' market with 
Its many-domed Turkisb-style 
root It is made up of lots of open- 
front rooms, each with its speci- 
ality. One was stacked from floor 
to celling with zips in every 
jind colour. Another sells nothing 
hut lace edgings, another 
ribbons, and one more, furnish- 
ing fringes. The arcaded market 
streets lead off, displaying 
bizarre mixtures: strings of sau- 
sages bang next to loofahs, pigs’ 
brads next to big glass htma of 
crystallised .fruits, bunches of 
wild herbs next to bouquets of 
artificial flowers. I hope they 
never clean it up. 

*,„^ mathus Holidays (tel 
0171-63$ 9873) offers three nights 
“ hfa/eedonia Palace Hotel 
firm £437. 

■ Sftor Seas Guises' ship. Sil- 
ver Wind, calls at Thessaloniki 
vT 1 ™ 9 its Home to Istanbul 
cnases. Tel 0177-739 4029. 
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PROPERTY 


Team up with 
a farmer for a 


country home 


Sally Smith meets a couple who spotted their 
earn house in the agricultural pages ^id found 
nemselves part of a consortium buying 350 acres 


B rowsing through 
the agricultural 
section of her 
local newspaper, 
Sue Greaves 
jounu just the house she had 
been looking for - within 
weeks, she and her husband 
Jon were part of a consor- 
tium engaged in buying a 
350-acre farm in Essex. 

The acquisition of their 
new home illustrates an 
unusual, but effective buy- 
ing approach and hi ghligh ts 
the opportunities which 
exist within the farms mar- 
ket for house purchasers. 

The possibilities arise 
because many farmers want 
to buy land but not dwell- 
ings. This means that houses 
and cottages are often avail- 
able when farms are sold, 
but housebuyers do not 
necessarily learn about 
them. 

It is always worth 
approaching an agency sell- 
ing a farm whether the 
house is being offered sepa- 
rately or not. and there is an 
even better chance of getting 
a house if you buy as part of 
a syndicate. 

Acting in consort with a 
farmer also places buyers in 
a stronger position to negoti- 
ate matters such as access 
and disturbance limitation 
than those who go it alone. 

Having sold their family 
home near Great Dunmow in 
Essex, the Greaves were liv- 
ing in a rented cottage while 
they looked for a house in 
the locality. They had regis- 
tered their requirements 
with a number of selling 
agents, hut would never 
have discovered that the 
house was for sale if they 
had confined themselves to 
the residential property 
lists. 


“The advert was for Good- 
fellows Farm at Tilty. a 350- 
acre holding available either 
as a whole or in up to eight 
lots, one of which was the 
house with six acres," said 
Jon Greaves. "But it was not 


formers who wanted, the 
land/ he was looking for 
someone to take the house. 

Savills, the selling agents, 
had put him In touch with 
the . Greaves and he 
suggested the three clients 


advertised separately ' as a buy GoodfeUows as a consor- 


house." 

The farm was originally a 
larger holding which had 
been bought by a developer. 
He was retaining the niatn 
house and 100 acres and was 
selling the rest, having reno- 
vated and modernised what 
was to become the Greaves' 
new home. 

A recent amalgamation of 
two period, timber-framed 
cottages, it lies among tmdu- 


Desire did 
not cloud 
judgment, 
there was a 
limit to be 
kept to 


lating arable fields and 
offered the Greaves all they 
wanted - privacy, a period 
house, with spacious rooms 
which would be easy to run 
and a garden they could 
design for minimal mainte- 
nance. 

They viewed and regis- 
tered their interest, but, as is 
often the way with farm 
sales, matters were compli- 
cated. Offers were to be . 
made as sealed bids and with 
eight different lots the form 
could have been sold in any 
of a host at combinations. 

It was then that they were . 


tium. 

“Farms are frequently lot- 
ted up so that they will 
appeal to as -wide a range of 
buyers as possible,” he 
ft» pbitw»ri. "But understand- 
ably, owners are reluctant to 
tie up a deal for part of their 
property without being sure 
that they can seD the rest 

"Even when they have 
buyers for all of the lots, 
they worry that one might 
pull out so frequently they 
accept one clean offer, even 
if ft is less than they might 
get by selMng to several dif- 
ferent people.” 

The Greaves, by now very 
keen to buy the house, were 
also concerned that if the 
form sold as a whole they 
would lose out 

"We had never thought of 
baying as a consortium, we 
didn't know that you could,” 
said Jon. "But we quickly 

realised that, it rnaflo Wgr»ca 

"Fortunately, having sold 
onr.house we were cash buy- 
ers. This is important 
because each member of a 
consortium has to know that 
the others are in a position 
to buy. 1 am not sure that we 
would have been able to do 
this if we had a house still to 
sell to raise the necessary 
cash.”. 

The form was valued and 
each of the three was 
advised of the level of offer 
needed to secure their por- 
tion. Desire did not cloud 



approached by Tim Fagan of judgment, however; each 


Strutt and Parker. Repre- was adamant that there was 


seating two neighbouring a limit to be kept to, even if 


it meant losing the form. 

Armed with a financial 
statement for each buyer as 
proof, and also offering the 
simplicity of one contract 
and one solicitor. Fagan 
made the bid and secured 
the deal. 

Christopher Rowley of 
Savills acknowledges that 
the farm would have sold 
"for slightly more if we had 
accepted the highest bid for 
each of the lots. But it would 
have taken much more nego- 
tiating and longer to 
exchange. We might also 
have been left with some of 
the poorer land. My client 
opted for a simple deal that 
would complete quickly.” 

Fagan added: “Trust 
between the syndicate mem- 
bers is, of course, vital But 


as It is in each one’s interest 
to achieve the purchase, 
quite disparate people can, 
and do, work together." 

In North Yorkshire, Carter 
Jonas matched up similar 
buyers for a 230-acre arable 
and stock form, hut in this 
case two farmers bought the 
whole form and sold the 
house on in a back-to-back 
arrangement, in which con- 
tracts were exchanged simul- 
taneously. 

“The form had been on the 
market for some time and 
the owners were reluctant to 
deal with two separate par- 
ties, let alone three, which 
was one of the reasons why 
we did it this way,” explains 
Giles Bfhon of Carter Jonas. 

“We weren’t absolutely 
certain that the house buyer 


we chose would stick to the 
deal, but he had offered the 
best price and so we went 
ahead, prepared to re-market 
the house later if necessary. 
In fact, it all went through 
perfectly." 

With ftach of these deals, 
the farmers were getting 
additional land, rather than 
a complete new farm, so 
their core operations were 
located away from the 
houses involved. 

This meant there was less 
potential for agricultural dis- 
turbance. always a concern 
for those living on or near a 
form. But another bonus of 
their consortium deals was 
their ability to Iron out any 
possible areas of conflict in 
advance. 

At Goodfellows, the 


Greaves have retained the 
freehold of the drive to 
which one of the farmers 
was given access. The 
former would have preferred 
to own the freehold in case 
bis heavy agricultural plant 
damaged it and caused com- 
plaints. "But we came to an 
understanding.” said Joxl 

Adrian Wilson of Bidwells, 
who specialises in buying 
farms, advises that such 
matters are sorted early on. 
however amicable the part- 
ners are at the time of sale. 
“You have to think of the 
years to come - new owners, 
a son taking over, perhaps a 
change of farming policy. 
Agreements at the outset 
can stave off future diffi- 
culties. 

Tt is also as well, if possi- 


ble, to buy the farm build- 
ings along with the house to 
prevent them from being 
used for, say, intensive live- 
stock or to be let to a third 
party for light industrial use 
or some other enterprise 
which you would not want 
next door. 

"Ensure, too, that you get 
a reasonable acreage to act 
as a cordon sanitaire. A 
farmer will not be too con- 
cerned if you take a s mall 
parcel of land - but it can 
make a very big difference to 
your tranquillity." 

And don't forget rights of 
access to the farm that sur- 
rounds you. It would be frus- 
trating to discover later that 
you cannot ride across the 
fields or walk in the nearby 
woods. 
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Oh the instructions of the Toy Saimaa Fisheries. 
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One of the most prolific beats on 

premier river set amidst glorious 
surroundings in Perthshire. 

2 km (1.2 miles) of single (left) bank fishing. 
Formal reciprocal agreement with opposite bank 
allows double bank fishing. 8 named pools. 

5 year average catch (1992 -1996) - 602 fish. 
Savills^ Brechin: 01356 622187 
Contact: RF d’Anyers Willis 

e-mail: roddy-williSgSaviUsJxuik 


Savilii Galbraith Office* a Aaioclidona Warldarida 


SAVILLS 


Humberts 
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About 248 ha (615 acres) 

A good commercial arable form 
Period fannhonse, 3^500 tonne grain store. 
For sale with Vacant Possession 


Sanrflb, SaBabury: 01722 <26810 
Contact: Rupert Mortefiorc/David Cross 
e-mail: davMH305B@sariUs.caBk 


EAST SUSSEX “ Cooksbridge 


* - ***-' 


A magnificent country Mansion in a delightful Parkland 
setting, currently a Private Hotel/Conference Centre 
■ 5 receps, offices, kitchen, 30 beds. 16 baths 

• Self-contained flat Manager's flat About 17,670 sq. Ft 

• Gardens and grounds, swimming pool and tennis court 

In all about 9 acres. 

Lewes Office (01273) 478828 
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QUALITY AND STYLE 

in a unique urban setting 


SALISBURY 

A short walk from the 
shops and open Countryside 


PERIOD STYLE TOWNHOUSES 
with 3-4 bedrooms, garden, 
garaging 

Prices from £210,000 - £315,000 


John Clegg & CX 5 


& AVONPARK 


SAVILLS 


g|J The Region’s Most Exclusive Retirement Coactpi 
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Luxury Private Apartments overlooking 
the beautiful Limpley Stoke Valley near Bath 
Your choice - rent or purchase 
Guaranteed buy-back option 
Excellent care facilities 
Restaurant arid social activities 
Second phase now ready for occupation 

New larger homes ready early *98 
Prices from £75,000 to £295,000 - 


PXJXTON, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
119 ha (295 acres) 

Land with potential for leisure/ 
residential development, tntjca dimi omnni 
FOR SALE BY INFORMAL TENDER 
As a whole or in 4 lots. 

Guide Price £800,000 
Oaring Date: 12 noon 3rd December 1997 
Joint Agent: Montagu Evans 0171 493 4002 
Savills, Bath: 01225 474530 Contact: Richard Rees 
e-mail: richard-recs@savillsxo.uk 


TWO IMPORTANT FORESTRY 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Berwickshire 
Edinburgh 40 Miles 

BADGER’S LAW FOREST 

189 Hectares /468 Acres 
16 year old com m ercial Sitka spruce plantation 
• Good Location ■ Road network 
• Well developed sporting and amenity 
Offers over £225.000 


Selkirkshire 

POTBURN NORTH FOREST 

330 Hectares / 815 Acres 
* Mid rotation commercial conifer plantation 
1 Open hUtgroimd- Sporting * Steep enterprise 
Offers over £300,000 


FORESTRY INVESTMENTS CAN QUALIFY 

FOR REINVESTMENT RELIEF & AVOID 

INHERITANCE TAXATION. 

TAX FREE INCOME 


For farther details contact Jon Lambert 


2 Rnduiiil Sqii.nv. Etiinhuruli. 1111 2.V- 
Ti.'l: fil.M 22<) SSOIt K;i\: 0131 22'J -1X2T 


• SPACIOUS APARTMENTS 
in one of the City's most elegant 
Georgian buildings 
2-3 bedrooms, gardens or balconies, 
garaging 

Prices from £205,000 - £225,000 


HUMBERTS 


01722 324422 


MYDDLETON 
AND MAJOR 
01722 337575 


ONSLOW SQUARE, SW7 

An impecaWy modernised lateral 3 
bedroom fiat <1733 sq. (Lien the 
second floor. faring south over this 
lovely private garden square. Drawing 
Roan, Dining Roam. 3 Bedrooms. 2 
Eit-Suite Bathrooms. Separate Shower 
Room. Kitchen. Lift. Communal 
Heating. 2 separate basement storage 
rooms, caretaker, alarm, use of square 
gardens with tennis court. 
£1,250000 

Subject (n Contract 
Lease : 103 yean 


Tel: 0171 SSI 2216 


MASKELLS 


ffAMPTONS 

A A INTERNATIONAL 


TO LET 
Kingston Blount 


A period country house recently 
refurbished, in a elorious getting 
on a large private estate. 

4 reception rooms. 415 bedrooms. 

4 bathrooms. Staff accom m odation. 
Large gardens. Swimming pool. 
Views over parkland. 

£5,950 pem 

Henley Office. 

Td: 01491 413283 


G. M. THOMSON & CO. ft Chartered Surveyors 


For farther information please contact: 
Alison Pickenun 01225 722447 


COBB 

or our Sole Agents FARR op 01225 -.333332 


KASTIHOS.QW Rnfn. CwnniMm HOUSES TO LET 

proa, tsmtoa d 15C a b edooBaQfc . • - ~ -- 

g a* 8 ™ 
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pemrSuaCnaaiB^CouBBytoMlaalnpi 
Mammal U 01TO5 63227S 


Gloucestershire 

Wormington 

Cheltenham about II miles 
An outstanding Grade U 
fisted boose in a parkland setting 
6 reception rooms 3 bedroom suites, 
“further bedTOOrB*. Staff flat 
Further arensnitbi If ml 
G arden*, woodland, lake, swimming 
pod. garaging. Stable connymd. 
paddocks. 

la aQ about 45 acres (I&21 ha) 
To Let 

tots and tents -oa a p p lication s 
Apply: Oxford (0186a) 790077 


KEDt, THORNHILL, DUMFRIESSHIRE 

A gracious small mansion house in the heart of Nlthsdale. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 



Sitting Room. Dining Room. 
Drawing Room. Hall, 
Conservatory, Kitcben. 

S Bedrooms, Studio, Study, 
Utility Room, 2 Bathrooms. 
Bootroom, Cellar, Flower 
Room and Stores. Stabling 
and Garages 
10 acres of Gardens and 
Charming Wooded Policies. 


JB BlICCLEUCH STREET DUMFRIES DG1 2AB TWj 01387 2S2689/254S47 


A New Home in Devon 

Lindridge Park, South Devon 
An Exclusive Development of detached New Luxury 
Houses & Superbly Restored Period Buildings from 
£195,000 - £365,000. situated in a glorious countryside 
location amidst 23 acres of beautifully restored 
landscaped private grounds with magnificent listed Italian 
gardens together with a Tennis court. Swimming Pool and 
Pony Paddock. 

Torquay 10 miles Exeter/M5 9 miles 
Coastline 4 miles. Golf Course 1 mile 
Tel: Village & Country Property, 

(01392) - 499699 or 
Sales Office (01626) - 770568 
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My Other House Is . . . 

Just part of the scenery 

Sophie Grigson tells Anne Spackman how she came to own a cave 


S ophie Grigson’s 

grandparents gave her 
mother £500 as a sort of 
wedding present. She 
bought a cave. Grigson’s 
grandparents were horrified 
when they found the money had 
gone into a hole in a rock with 
no running water. But the 
family has grown used to it. 
Grigson explains: 

“I’ve grown up with it, so I 
think of it as quite a normal 
dwelling. It’s the place where I 
have my strong est feeling of 
roots. 

“Our cave is in a place called 
Trdo in the Loir Valley in 
Prance. It’s a very beautiful. 


unusual village, built half-way 
up a hill In what were medieval 

stone quarries. Some have been 
Inhabited far hundreds of years. 

“There are roads at the top 
and bottom of the village but 
most of it is little lanes, paths 
and stairways, with lots of wild 
fesmeL It is a place where things 
are dene on foot Yon can’t get a 
car np to our front door. 

“Ours is a tiddly cave. The 
kitchen is really a big fireplace, 
separated from the sma ll 
bedroom by a curtain. I 
remember as a child lying In the 
dark vaulted room, listening to 
my parents and their friends 

rHatting by paraffin lamp or 


candlelight, as 1 drifted off to 
sleep. If anyone snored, it was 
terrible. It echoed around the 
walls. 

“The loo had a china pedestal, 
but when you Ufted the Ud there 
was just a saucepan inside. Now 
we have a proper shower, loo - 
and bidet - and I have just 
installed central heating. My 
biggest fantasy Is to live there 
full-time. 

“The great thing about a cave 
is that it stays the same 
temperature all year round - 
just the right temperature for 
storing wine. In the middle of 
the summer, when it's very hot 
outside, you open the front door 


and retreat into the wonderful 

cool air at the back. U does get a 
bit rijiinp in very hot weather, so 
yon have to pnt the bedding 
outside in the son to air. In the 
winter you light a fire and the 
rock slowly heats up. It becomes 
quite sung. 

“There is a certain fluidity to 
the «W p» , as the rooms run 
with the shape of the cave walls. 
In t he larger, traditional caves 
they have a main living room 
with a fcj frfran area and the 
bedrooms are in alcoves with 
Some caves even have 
proper fitted carpets. 

“In the evenings I take my 
children, Florence and Sydney, 


for a walk. Ifs a very gentle 
place, very welcoming. They 
have just reopened the village 
school, which I went to briefly 
as a child. 1 would love to see 
my children trot along there one 
day. 

“I adore the drive through 
France. There is a sign which 
says La Valtee du Loir, which 
brings a tear to my eye. Then 
there is a moment when you 
come up the hill and see the 
point of the church spire above 
the wheat fields and you know 
you are almost there. 

“What is special about the - 
cave is the fact that it Is an 
Inextricable part of the 
landscape. It cannot be taken 
away. It gives you a sense of 
being part of the natural 
environment, unlike a house, 
which, is there to cut you oil 
from the outside world. 

“If our work dried up, we say 
we would sell up and move to 
Trdo- 1 hope to keep it in our 
family for ever." 


Make room for a 
local to keep 
the village alive 

Gerald Cadogan looks at the difficult balancing act 
required to maintain a healthy rural community 


B uyers, be careful, if 
you are hunting for a 
cottage by the green 
as a weekend retreat 
You could be adding 
another nail to a village’s coffin. 

A surfeit of weekenders and 
holiday home-owners often 
blights community life in rural 
areas. “Incomers do not give 
business to the local shops." is a 
typical complaint 
At the same time, they can 
drive up the price of property and 
leave nothing that the locals can 
afford, especially young first-time 
buyers. In an extreme case, vil- 
lagers move out and are replaced 
by part-time occupants. The vil- 
lage withers. 

It makes sense to take a keen 
look at the life and viability of 
the village before making an 
offer on the cottage of your 
dreams. What happens from Mon- 
day to Friday? Does it function as 
an economic unit? Or is it one 
where the houses have lost their 
traditional roles in the comma- 
nit)'? A clue is the number of 
houses called The (or Ye) Old 
Baker)’, the Old Post Office, Old 
Forge, or Old Scboolhouse, now 
the nests of weekenders, as has 
happened in several villages in 
the Ccitswolds. 

But choose the right village, 
and any urban incomer can have 
a rich and satisfying time as part 
of the community. 

Weekend blight is a patchy dis- 
ease. One village at the north end 
of the M-10 corridor (north 
Oxfordshire ’south Northampton- 
shire! has no shop, a struggling 
pub and nn cottages for sale at 
under £100,000. This is partly 
because the owner of the big 
house has bought them to Let 
them out (at levels many locals 
cannot afford). 

Yet it is a pretty village, with 
streets arranged nn an H-pattem, 
and it has a green. But village 
events work only on Friday and 
Saturday and the millennium 
committee has in meet on Sun- 
days. It is a day on which the 
locals would prefer not to hold 
meetings but they must try to 
involve the incomers. 

The village across the valley 
thrives. It is not pretty and 
mostly strung out along one 
road. Bui it still has its tillage 
shop cum post office and the 


butcher makes his own sausages, 
delivering meat, foods and house- 
hold goods around the neighbour- 
hood. 

The pub in this village is bust- 
ling on Saturday nights and the 
school takes children from all the 
villages around. It is listed as one 
of the country's top primary 
schools. A nursing home in one 
or the former big houses provides 
employment To top it all, the 
village has won the county's 
“best kept churchyard" competi- 
tion for the past three years. 

This village succeeds, partly 
because weekenders are heavily 
outnumbered, and partly because 
it has the area school. But the 
biggest boost Is a varied group of 
31 self-employed people working 
or r unning businesses. 

Almost invisible, as most do 
not put up signs, they include a 
blacksmith, silversmith, potter 
and a stained glass worker, writ- 

I Landowners in 
a withering 
village should 
see if they have 
land they 
could sell 

ers, an accountant, two bed and 
breakfast businesses and a set of 
holiday cottages, as well as the 
nursing home and the farmers. 
Behind the cottage curtains, 
these are the resources that keep 
a village alive. 

But it is still hard for the 
young to find affordable accom- 
modation when it is time to leave 
the nest. Of the 183 housing units 
in the parish (which includes out- 
lying farms), only li are avail- 
able to let And there is hardly 
anything to buy. 

Young country people tend to 
take off later than their town 
contemporaries, and achieve 
adult independence later, notes a 
recent report on "Young people 
and housing", prepared by the 
Centre for Housing Policy at the 
University of York for the Rural 
Development Commission. But 
they still require affordable hous- 
ing when they do leave home. 

For elderly villagers, the prob- 


lem is to find easy, ground-0 oca- 
living, where they can continue 
to buy from the butcher's travel- 
ling van twice a week. The 
butcher, who sells £100 of cakes a 
week, notes that most of his cus- 
tomers are what be calls “old- 
style villagers'’, who bring their 
dogs looking for a bone. 

If there is a need to produce 
affordable housing, it is hard to 
know where to put iL Most vil- 
lage plans have tightly drawn 
boundaries - the village envelope 
- to determine where it is possi- 
ble to build. 

In another village in the M40 
corridor, the parish council saw a 
need for affordable homes and 
arranged for a housing associa- 
tion to build four houses and two 
bungalows inside the village 
envelope, although “four bunga- 
lows for the old and two houses 
would have been much better", 
says a long-time resident 

“The trouble was," he adds, “it 
took so long [five years] to get 
planning permission, that the 
original applicants bad died by 
the time they were built" 

For social housing, a parish 
council must be sure there is a 
genuine local need, and check the 
local credentials of applicants. 
One of the houses has just gone 
to a young couple from the vil- 
lage - exactly as intended. 

But another was used for a 
time by a family tha t no longer 
looked to be in need of social 
housing once they were seen tak- 
ing their three children to the 
local prep school every day. 

There is no ideal model for a 
village. But to keep them in good 
health, care must be taken to 
safeguard the interests of locals, 
While maintaining a population 
that can sustain community facil- 
ities. The right judgments are 
hard to reach. 

But the government’s readiness 
to let local authorities spend the 
money they receive from selling 
council houses should help them 
build more housing that local 
people can afford. 

And landowners in a withering 
village should look around and 
see if they have a parcel of land 
they could sell for affordable 
housing. Making room for a 
home that a local could afford 
might tip the balance between a 
lively village and a dead one. 



bi tip-top shape: South Luftanham Hal in Rutland, buBt around 1670 


On the Move 


Tell-tale sign of a ‘long house’ 


Gerald Cadogan on how to spot a traditional west country design 



Needing a fuS rest o ration: Naas House, price £9 5 0, 000 

the trees. Humberts in Tetboiy 


L ong houses" are a tradi- 
tion of England’s West- 
Country, but length is 
perhaps their least impor- 
tant attribute, according to Peter 
Child, historic buildings officer of 
Devon county council. 

The important feature is that 
they are the width Of a single 
room and once housed animals at 
one end and humans at the other. 
When converted, however, it Is 
difficult to tell if they really were 
long houses, whatever the estate 
agents claim 

The tell-tale signs - if they sur- 
vive - are slit windows at what 
would have been the animals’ 
end, which was called the ship- 
pon, says Child. There would also 
have been a drain to remove the 
ordure. 

Two houses claimed to be long 
houses are on the market Shat- 
trick House in Broadway near 
fiminster in Somerset is Elizabe- 


correctly long -and-narro w “long 
house” is £385,000 from Consta- 
bles in Exeter (0139M11312). 


(01666-502284) asks for £325,000 for 
the whole.. 


than, listed grade II, and now 
divided into a main house and an 
adjoining cottage, with a large 
inglenook fireplace and an old 
cottage garden, it is priced at 
£245,000 from Peter Radice in 
Taunton (01828-327111) or John D 
Wood in Winchester 
(01962-883131). 

Another putative long bouse is 
in north Devon, at Swimb ridge 
□ear Barnstaple, and also listed 
grade IL In pink plaster, with a 
thatched root it also has a con- 
verted barn and other outbuild- 
ings. The price for what looks a 


Ideal retreat 

Wood Cottage at Farleigh Hun- 
gerford, near Trowbridge and 
south-east of Bath, is an isolated 
gamekeeper’s cottage on the edge 
of 75.5 acres of woods, with 45 
acres around the house. The land 
is also for sale. 

The house needs some work 
but would make an ideal retreat 
for those who do. not wish any 
village involvement at all, at the 
end of a drive and well off the 
public roads. Its other attraction 
should be tax-free income from 


17th century homes 

Two unusual 17th century houses 
have come to market One Is a 
challenge, the other would be 
e asy t o move into tomorrow. 

William Jones, founder of the 
Haberdashers’ Company, built 
Naas House at Lydney in Glouc- 
estershire in 1625 in the reign of 
Charles L 

It stayed in his family until 
1920, and is now for sale at 
£250,000 needing a frill restora- 
tion (a grant from English Hos- 
tage may be available). 


The house is an unusual blend 
of the old and new of its time. 
The central cupola, with a roof- 
level walk round its base for the 
views over the Severn estuary, 
looks forward to Wren, while the 
triple gables on the front point to 
an older tradition, and the Tudor 
west wing is a century older than 
the main house. 

Naas, if not so large as it 
appears, offers a remarkable 
opportunity for someone who 
wants to resurrect a historic 
house. The agent is John D Wood 
in Cirencester (01285542244). 

The other house. South Luffen- 
ham Hall in Rutland, is half a 
century younger (built around 
1670 in the reign of Charles ID 
and is a gem of early neo- 
classical architecture, set high off 
the ground. 

It looks in tip-top shape, which 
must have some bearing on the 
price of £l.2m from Savills in 
Stamford (01780-766222). 

Price rises 

Outside London and south-east 
England, which show the biggest 
price increases, the fastest rising 
areas have been East Anglia, the 
South West and the West Mid- 
lands, says the latest Halifax 
regional house price Index. 

East Anglia and the South 
West show rises of 7.6 and 7.2 per 
cent year on year, although they 
were small - at 0.7 and Ok per 
cent - in the third quarter. 


E ngland (5 enjoying a 
most unusual year 
for autumn colour, 
though this week- 
end should start to see the 
best of it. The warm weather 
in mid-October delayed the 
changes in the sugars sealed 
off in the leaves of trees and 
shrubs. These cold, clear 
days hare at last set the pro- 
cess in motion. 

A late season is an encour- 
agement to look closely and 
note the variations which 
escape us when everything 
happens at once. 

Tree planning is one of the 
most testing aspects of mod- 
em gardening. Trees have to 
be given the benefit of a few 
seasons’ doubt before they 
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PAUL ALDER 

A comprehensive design and 
construction service for the 
discerning 

• 1997 Ann! winners 

• Paving, cobbling, 
brick Trailing 

• Water femurs 

• Specimen tree and 
shrub planting 

• Trriliage 

- Gazebos, summer booses 
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Gardening / Robin Lane Fox 


Added value from berries 


and leaves 


are judged to be losers. And 
although everyone wants to 
prolong the seasons, nobody 
wants a false start when we 
nil want gardens faster than 
ever. Autumn sharpens our 
eyes and teaches us to dis- 
criminate. 

It is most noticeable how 
particular families have indi- 
vidual members which col- 
our at widely different times. 
You may think of thorns and 
rowans going out in a blaze, 
but if you watch and choose 
carefully, you can extend the 
blaze across nearly two 
months by choosing the best 
particular forms. 

These dry summers have 
reinforced my fondness for 3 
neglected tough form of 
rowan, the accommodating 
Sorb ns Americana. Berries 
of brilliant scarlet appear in 
September, not so early that 
yon feel unsettled before 
August has finished. 

The leaves turn a brilliant 
red-orange In early October 
and this year made their 
statement before the warm 
weather slowed down the 
process. This under-valued 


tree is upright, extremely 
tough and able to live within 
reach of my dreaded tall 
hedges of Leyland cypress 
on soil that is more stone 
than goodness. 

It is being followed only 
now by the easiest of the 
refined varieties with pink 
and white berries and finely 
cut leaves. 

Sorbus vilmorinii is a 
superb tree, one of the top 
choices for any garden 
which wants pretty leaf, 
berries and a brilliant late 

autumn. This weekend when 
its American relation has 
vanished, Sorbus vflmorintt 
is at last turning its vivid 
shade of purple-red. 

Thorns spin out the season 
even further. My two favour- 
ites are Crataegus prunifoha 
and lavallei. The first of 
these forms has already 
turned a brilliant mixture of 
orange and scarlet on its 
sweeping branches which 
were previously well fur- 
nished with polished dark 
green leaves. 

It has struggled in the dry 
summers, but it is almost 


prepare to fall, they turn a 
brilliant shade of scarlet, 
quite different from the 
prunifoUa relation in the 

family. 

The cherry family are uni- 
versal favourites for their 
spring flowers. We tend to 
behave as if they were two- 
week wonders, which then 
linger an looking past their 
best for the rest of the sumr 
mar. In hurt, autumn colour- 
ing varies widely in this 
group, too, coinciding in 
some cases with a happy 
marriage of spring flowers 
and .brilliant leaves. Among 
the. bigger forms,. my Pranas 
yedoensis has the most ele- 
gant tinting of yellow and 
red together - thereby dou- 
bling the value of this wide- 
Crataegus Pruntfofis; briEant scarlet and orange MittMiMv spreading cherry with single 



indestructible and malms a 
splendid specimen for any- 
one who needs a shape 
broader than taH 
Its relation, lavallei, moves 
at a very different pace. I 
value it for the shiny ever- 
green leaves which last well 
into November, taking the 


first edge off that sombre 
month. It responds well to 
dipping and chapmg and is 
a good candidate for a for- 
mal. widely spaced run of 
trees, lightly clipped into 
shape on a boundary wall or 
fence. Usually, when its 
excellent shiny green leaves 


white flowers which Iookas 
though they have stepped 
out of a- Japanese painting. - 
The upright Uroineko is no 
stranger to this column 
because it has such a useful 
shape, cheerful fresh leaves 
of a good green and festoons 
of single white flowers quite 
early in spring. It also has 


an excellent flush of gold 
and red when it is on the 
way out To my eye, it is the 
best .of the spring -Cowering 
cherries at combining all 
three aspects of beauty. 

On a much larger and 
wider scale, the Great White 
Cherry nms it very close. 
This one is the famous Tai- 
haku, which was believed by 
experts to have been lost 
since the great days of Japa- 
nese landscape painting. Its 
rediscovery this century 
restored to us a strong, wide- 
headed tree which can cer- 
tainly not be jammed up 
against neighbours In a nar- 
row avemze. 

The young leaves in spring 
are a rich red-brown w hich 
looks a bit much if used too 
freely in English hedges or 
plantations. Its proper home 
is in less formal parts of the 
garden where its enormous 
snow white flowers hang in 
dusters from the pink buds 
in April As I write, it is 
tnming to a brilliant yellow 
andorange. adding a second 
season to its spring glory. 

G ardeners sometimes con- 


sider autumn colour as too 
fleeting and specialised for 
anywhere except a large 
park. By mixing members of 
the same family which col- 
our in sequence, the fleeting 
effect can be overcome. By 
picking a tree for its flower 
and keeping its aut umn 
show in mind, gardeners can 
double up their return and 
keep up with the devotees of 
roses who plant so many of 
this one family on the 
grounds that, of all shrubs, 
they are the ones which 
flower twice. 

Not that I have a crusade 
ag ain st rose- growers or want 
to leave them out of the act. 
Autumn colour is as vivid on 
a shrub as on any tree and if 
I had to pick one flowering 
shrub which is most spectac- 
ular after the long season of 
flowers, it would have to be 

the sweet-scented white 
rugosa rose, the Blanc Dou- 
ble de Coubert. Mass plpnt. 
ifrg on roadsides is some- 
times felt to have dulled the 
impact of this marvellous 
performer. 

If I ever feel that we are 
having too much of this one 
good thing, I look at It again 
at this time of year and for- 
give it its popularity. When 
it goes out in style, a of 
bright yellow leaves rounds 
off its summer of continuous 
beauty. 
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SPAIN 


‘SPAIN-ON-SHOW* 

Vo U are invi ‘MARBELLA’ 

in U»5 SnS£ wLwi SpaniBh Freehold Property Show ever seen 

from the hifrfcl*, mmm e “ d I 3 J^eys). Senior representatives of Kristina Szekely 

GUZMAN with 4 officeHfthi J ^® ELLA e^te agent group REAL ESTATE 
about the • fabulous area. They will answer all your questions 

■ with luxury nmnon^L living in the most exclusive address in Spain 

the veixS^stvalue at S 80 * 000 - Established for over 26 years, offering 

Prices cannnt .rat t0 L money P^psrties in this the Golfing capital of Europe. 

Te V> the P™*«* change rateDEDWT 2W0ITW 

infw™ 5 ^ ay Viewi ng trips can be arranged at Ibis truly superb, 

“normative presentation. FREE ADVICE AND ADMISSION. 

FRIDAy 31 St Oct & Sat 1st & Sun 2nd Nor 

‘CROSVENOR HOUSE’ HOTEL 

^BXHIBmON SUITE C10am-7pm all 3 Days) 

UNE » MAYFAIR, LONDON 

_ ^ K^ b"nGE~pRQPERTIES~MARBELLA FREEPHONE QSOO 760878 

MALLORCA ~ 

New development In j&amott 

delightful VACATION O.UB. 

INTERNATIONAL 

PORT AND RAT X 1 The worldwide leader in Holiday Ownership is introducing 
I its first European five star resorts with luxurious 

PUEBLO I apartments and the Marriott service standard. Very Limited 
CALAMORAGUES preconstruction pricing available. 

Call 0800 004477 x 7054 for more information 
Two bedroom two Rtf:io63s 

bathroom apartments. 

All with balcony and 

EXCLUSIVE PORT ANMLATX 

beautiful sea view. ' gum 

o . . - , „ A CHOtCC SELECTION Bi • • „ , 

swimming Pools and Spare Sotnammlt 1 W 3 bedroom apntmem*. 

c D . Moralra, Jama, pkia nrinntes tolk fnxn sea, marina, 

bea Bathing VfcnrtHflMktogcfpropeta pon caxn. Views of sea and 

nirMle.mhw.h.n. BAtEARBs-MaBwra and Menorca mountains. Fran £58J00 

ror colour brochure, Portugal - Gon & Country Chib resorts 

r..it ■« .. GtoRAUM-M^tabenslto SMALL VILLA nonb oast 

f specifications Prices lmS80J)00-S*a Spun to the tills with pod and 

and prices:^ ■BSEEE9E3BBBBBH vIewa ' 3km bom 

( ThjOIBI <77 8050 Rue 31777 B106W| I Mediterranean- Guide £10(1000. 
Phone:* 003471 673701 I L nortMewtaniM^^ 1 BURROUGH & COMPANY 

I - eg 1979 

I 01488 682349 

or Fax>063471 673242 Conadol Sol Prapertaa: MutboBa Offices. 

For MofmaCofT a Price tatrino * ■ - =1 

0181 803 8781 arq#no Fax 3569 


ITALY 


TUSCANY 

TVo bouses remain in six 
house devdopnem historic 
rural sre 30 mins Siena. 
2-3 beds 30 ft Rec. Rm. OH. 
Temcr Cantos, Ma ane nanea 
Magnificent Pool. 

For cnloar brecbm 
Td or Far: (0639) 
577-707 t5S 


Chianti 

TUSCANY - ITALY . 

Attractive Tiisam villa. 


"ugr* 


EXCEPTION VALUE. 
Price: £348400 sating 


ACHaitxaSzefloNiN • • 
Smm - Msfafia, P Bonus, Sologranda 
Morale, Jama, plus 
Vftnafln-slHdaUi gef pnperfu 
BaleariCS - MaSonaand Menorca 
POfmxSAL- GoS 8 Coertry Ctub fBSorta 
OBRALnn-tMwtabnwfc 
fttollt»nfBOJCO-aftn 

J Taj 0181 <ff? BOW Fwc OTTO 810BW I 


KXCUKTVEPORTANDRATX 
(MAJOR CA) 

1/2/3 bedroom apartments. 
m' r m i fw i Walk fnxn sea, marfmi, 
pon centre. Views of sea and 
mountains. From £50)0 
SMALL VILLA north east 
Spain in the hills with pod and 
views. 3km from 
Mediterranean. Guide £100X00. 

BURROUGH & COMPANY 

at 1979 

01488 682349 


In UK: Ttt (+44) 171 ilfl 1139 
Fa (444) 171 823 82 1» 
la Hal r . Tel/Fax: f+39J 577 74* 991 


SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA 

2 A^oinSw flta - SMj Bmck. Nqul 

2 Hmmbi - «oe with 6 tateon. 

3 Iwlamiii SeaBi ntane, pooL 
XdQ, padSL SUlgbt on to amS aid baa 

ladtaa Ocen. Ha ityn ■ paribBty of 
8t3ba08*a.SbopplnginiBwl(UoSDyda 

£250,000 

Tel: S Africa 3931 51576 
London 0171- 83444124 


SOUTH AFRICA 

South of Durban 

37 Batoanad Hotel AO ca mile. 






£625,000 

Td: ^Africa 3931 51576 
London 0171- S3444124 


U.S.A 


ENJOY THE SECURITY OF YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN VEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS £48 PER M0OTfi___^^^ 



v—ifc am \Jkr bmc ton am- 
bakkmlmb lpnmk tpBcmpmmmimB- 

■ CK HfcJORIIWM.riaNM»()R,MlPD f E WMIOM 

ana a> cab lKM^v«KlB|*ila 
atyaFDmkv. It*. USA. (ax> pep. 38UDM) 
«mtiaan|BaeiadaatMaaato 
ae loakk| n Ac loan OnaScSa ItooSa. 
non I Small nan. laOnaaSIUM 


ENCHANTING NEW MHXICO- 


VCTaflWada^ rtei a fan agcM— ^po ea >aa fct; 4/BO Aaifc1u a.Weee » aie b *S^ | ■ 
JpanOn pdcat tea AUOOOO abfi MSOM dm pqwac UKAIW. .»«ataBda*aa| ■ 
ldaa^aM|BB(aaet | WBi«dM(lrS<UlB.a>iadMfcla Maiiip l w ae I 
Bocparta.(A4>aaa nBi i | > f « i a « Mmfca»qinaiaai * a «l >I M lliaoa c » rar a *t a nna h c 1 
aayarfeBaaiBtadKnatvaata|iDaeMcfteIUO.'nb(*fliaadabRdad ’ 

Tnl Int +44 (UK) (0)101 906 0515 MnnwcMiaBMiiwnini 


U.S. REAL ESTATE 

MISSOURI LAKES 
Timberknd tracks of 100 to 640 
acres. Excellent hunting, partially 
urbanised, active sales program. 
Boomlqg economy, expanding 
population. Offered by retiring , 
British owner/devdoper Rt 
wholesale disposal price of S600 
per acre (4047 m2). cashAcnns. 
Proven profit potenriaL ' 

A. K. Trading. London. 

Land Broken, 

TM/Fw 0171 723 4599 


INTERNATIONAL 


Sacrifice In J 
PARADISE | 

.Scftonraol hcml fcaures 2 wdiaM jj 
-fW vanJ hcachcv 25 luuiiwi Dshbiai I 
tiBu. lenaaani. bar, port, waterfall, I 
<dTwe. rocqxion. iwecr aid inamcaa’ I 

iKjniCN and akloonoJ acrayc 10 Jcvctop 1 

intiwoicr bungalows. 1 

rtf liertuU bcr* lihe laqpaa roan »ned I 

Lml oi Fmv h RilyncsiaJ. Morfra and I 
pbtfdWf USS22JDOOJDOO I 

Pacific Island Investments I 

USA:R0S«lM»WorkJU#etcJKt I 

VWr www^iacUlBnitexoni J 

^ ■■ ■ -T 

ISLE OF MAN 6 bed, timber 
house, min 12 acres. Glen & 
meadows. Long stretch liver. 
2 miles Douglas - £395k ojlo. 
Tel + 44 1624 S5 1709- 
I Fax +44 1624 852281 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
GIBRALTAR 

Luxury Apartments 
in a Private Marina 
pikes rami caaaw 
Enjoy the Tto Advantages 

in a Mediterranean COmflte 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR " 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 

Other excellent investments 
available in the fast growing | 
Island of Roatan, 

Bay Islands, 

Best oppominfpes of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504) 45 1 629 

Ageno vtanted MtHeMde. 


BAHAMAS 

GtEnmoa. 

l in ucei utf ron i villas & investment 
pro p ert i es 

from USS42SK 
Thx free status availflMe. 
Optional rental pod 
with gmt’d iocotpe. 
81514775851 

Fix 01727 BM58S 

fcr^yaarH0Fa^r~j 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND VXkn Oaa&m - Ha hOavk - Dooriaa d» rajrfe 
Ihi DOMfat dt 19»a4a k m inpol 18 sen nmad poddmd mM> «Uad en an «alr 
aBMotdi pliiHafHlaahMidiaeannd VBn. kaawl^a4Dk*adw«MawOoiadn 
dakFWdMKn 

keOn aaayaccaaaUllMoanta of fcw«l tain Roe dOnayoafet* car Mien and dd 
pklii. 1h« rian abackdabr ettivinQ- and ta poara and boady of tfn omtoMt h 
Mlyifllqui 

M t» hkfnat peke ol In Oooalna dt lEbaia ne ara dattag 14 nparAsaqr apMaarta h 
dw’Afcafltfc*, With are ball lottiahighaaMrdaadae O niw q uaa y . thoa s*Binn*r 
d nra,* B iaag np nitan id eaBWnmri»raandii^aa nW ipih«>. 

Wna caw branty: wcatranda h aaby( 3Jt> yclBirf Tgnas nlh awry tw My tea 
ddhgtogpki rainn kn. hmb, luny hata^ taaninrta aaritna akuaa and ataiAii 
booiiaaa. k la m kaaraknagr rawmd PH IumhW mooii, padaol bral teur aaaan 
rad aaalyaeaaafclateffiiddkdra el Mcrnaux.cn Lata Quwo.kat » ad » a a any b, 
nd.etkUahanabylan. 

Iba Dno ah a * r9ya*a ap w a aaffiag of oniqoa baoAr and Panq adh 
piqwflH ofhnd Na nnt cnapdlla priea. 

Mm fraa CUOyOBO (RiaqM). 

UpaM»BMncfagaaMdaa « ^ raft ra eia a^ ag a tffira «t^ptoa.H | 
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( TtC <7707 <77 5505 
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LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
NT 444 906 0615 or WT4448Q161 958 6B78/51M 


GSTAAD, SWITZERLAND 

Beautiful luxurious. 4-bdrm, 2 bthrm. chalet 
close to cable cars; custom-designed kitchen, 
magnificent private garden, raised terrace. 

Tel: 01344 291948 

(] 940-2130 hr*, only) 
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IRELAND 

County Westmeath - ca. 40 miles from Dublin 

Renurfcahlc stud farm on approx, i.ioo acres with 133 hone boxes 
and magnificat! viewriw mansion House, stables and other 
outbuilding*. Land suitable for agriculture and shoodng- For 
pnvuie sale only. ■ Dinxtly from owners. - No unenneduny please. 

PHONE: +3930221281 (V+393356Q29999 - FAX: +3930224422 

‘ LONDON PROPERTY 

I TU In nlum 

Thor?c . c£ATRAL LONDON COVERAGE 
WITH ISTTSKHATIONAL'EXPOSURE 
MAYFAIR, W1 

A superb spacious town house situated in the privaic secure ccmrtyard 
of Saddle Yard jusl off H«ys Mews. : bedroom, 2 baihrooms. 
nKcpriou. kitchen, utility room A garage 
£695,000 Subject lo Contras, Sole Agent 
Ceniact: Peter S®ew»ette 
0171-408-2749 

42 Brook Street, Mayfair, WlA 4AG 
175 offices in iwer 30 countries worldwide • 


FRANCE 


FRENCH PROPERTY 
EXHIBITION ^ 

^ 1ST & 2ND NOVEMBER 1997 ^ 

SAJVBIMY 10J0 AM TO &J0 PM. 5UKMK 1030 AM TO M» fU 

TAUNTON RACECOURSE, SOMERSET 

Leara M5 at Jnnctton Z5 and follow *te» far Ranwonn* 
Oreuted bj nock mpmtr Nara. 1m LrabaaSaiA laidM SWaoui 
TfetOlBlM* 5300. tfltb an* webste bapJlWwiitfreDclHmpaty^iewsxom . 


DORDOGNE 

300 yrokf farmhouse 
in 40 urea. Large bam & 
swimming pool Beautifully 
restored. 5 bedrooms. 9 
bathrooms, lounge, large : 
Mtehenftflning room. £15,000 ; 
pa established income. ! 

Price: 1 500.000 FF 
• Tel: 01222 521348 " 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
MwUdy oH, A -ki jmipwUa, 
Ugal column otc Aritfcr jw FREE 
cqiywr. TrtfOSa *fl IBM 


CANNES, MOUGINS 

ddightihl villa 
&. pool. Or. Village, 
lovely views: 

27 MF. 

Coast & Country 
0192S 266400 fUK). 
+33 (0)4 93 75 31 07 (Ft) 
wwwjnoogiiULCom 


BBTTWff on rote9e wBi i s hmes of 
(and in beautU dettng cat mar aral mar 
aoa in Northern atony. Often hvted 
Bound FKkDOWJCO. 

RIVERA. A onga el new tag 10 b* bA 
«ofl bcaM in owto 1 Old Fdce. Tat 
Forioa 00331 4758 77 30 Tat UC 0171 
408788 



ENJOY THE CHELSEA LIFE 

The apartment at Chelsea Village arc nearing completion. Set within the world famous 
grounds of Chelsea Football Chb the apartments win rajoy the benefits of the brand new 
complex u Cbcfcca Village including a 160 bed hold with b—m— tamftiCBCC faeflities and 
a choice of 4 quality restaurants offering a wide range of cuismes. fat idditiou a prestfginm 
health ami fitness club* is expected to be coasmcted at ■ later date. 

Chelsea Village is set off the Fulham Road, one of Lendonli most fashionable and desirable 
residential areas with ■ sntltnnde of shops, boutiques, rrsonmus and bars in both the FuHum 
. Road and Kings Road. Ftalhatn Broadway Un d eij p o m d Station is within 350 m e tr es. 

The one bw lima lta pwuuuu s have been finished to the highest specification end benefit from 
a pzizoc centra! fccarioo with an off-road position, estate security and NHBC Warranty. Secure 
parking is also available. 

Prices from aeOfiOO - £225,000 
Penthouse £fi25JMM 

Saus OmccOrn 

94<MM - 5J0m wraiauraara ItaM - Sn« ntmt 
471 FuLitaM Road, London SW4 (urtoamc main caraa) 

0171 385 2496 

pro mgtt b npi// www. p roy m y fl ud rr r o n ldchdoa 


SflEELLS 

MAYFAIR, Wl 

A two doable bedroom Dm 
ofmme J 14 sq.m. 1 1236 cq. than to 
dard Anarimdi lift? of a imaB puipoa 
btah bind in ihe bean of Majrfafc 
Lease Arum. 63 yean 
Price: £4*53)00 

Savffis, KnighBtiridge: 

01717300822 . 


KMGHTSBMDGE SRbcmus me bedrotan 
flat opposte Harrods. oftera Vnrttad 
around EZ7BJXX) lor LnasohoU braroBL 
Teh UK 0171 408 7822 

Tet Frarca 00 331 4755 77 SO 


CafTRAL LONDON Mpdem IMH fiOUSfl. 
DM sunny, secure 3 bad. 3 bah, 
Swage. £389^X10. tab 0171 S88 046S 


f WH > 

Ground Floor 
3 Bed Luxury Flat 

22' Va*ty Afina. 2 bath E/S. Ckafcooov 
Htted fcrtriien. GCH. pana md ptnlee. 
Ctwe a cube & stMJfXL 
£500 pw- long let 
Tel: 0171 637 3401 
0171 486 0403 too) f 

CARNABY STREET, Wl 
A selection of one & two-bed 
furnished penthouses with 
own private terrace to let 
from £450pw exc stc 

Ernest Owers & Williams 

0171 629 8386 



• 29 luxuiy apartments in a grade II listed Georgian Terrace. 

• Located in the heart of Bankside next to the FT Building and just a 
short stroll from the City's Squore Mile. 

• Set within 100 yards of the riverside. 

• Nearby landmarks include the new Tate Gallery, The New Globe 
Theatre and the Oxo Building. 

<• A choice of underground stations Including Cannon Street, Blackfrairs 
and London Bridge are ail within a few minutes walk. 

• One and two bed flats available- Prices from £140,000 to £295,000. 




mm 





HOLLYBSOOK 



A courtyard 
development of Seven Luxury 
Houses with car parking 


Adarobpaaaby: LONDON TOWN pk 





London N" 


PRICES FROM 
£21 0,000 - £325,000 

SIZES FROM 

1 ,326sq.fi - 2 # 324sq.ft 


ItmioikNo. I Sjperiahr 
Send] Company 

ICTUS SEARCH FOR YOU 

Td +44 (0) 171 Bn 1066 
■ft* +44(0) 171 8311077 

HoancSoidb (Loodoq) Ltd 
lCnlghccbrldgc 5V3 


I M COPPING 

WJOYCE- 

ISUNGT0N & Cm 

A selection of houses and flats 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready 
for immediate occupation. 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


&*tf> Qwkds Cravs 


0181-341 6666 


BELGRAVIA SW1 {Chasham Street) 
bnmacUatB 2 bedroom, 2 bathroom Sal » 
M. G4B0 per week. Mobile: 0378 102208 


CAMPDEN HOUSE COURT, W8 

Chanxring & 
beautifully j» wwviwi 
4 bed apartmeni in sought 
after building with 
access to stunning communal 
gardens. Drawing rm. dining 
room, knetaeu/breakf ast, 

3 halhs (3 eo-sutie). cloakroom. 

Leasehold £645,000 
Kensington Office 
0171 937 7244 


FLEET STREET 

A refurbishment of a period 

building by Berkeley Homes Ltd 

to provide mm and two bedroom 
apartments benefiting from a high 
specification and to be finished to 
Berkeley Homes’ exacting 
standards. 

Call Rank Harris St Co 
for further information or an 
appointment to view. 

0171 600 7000 




LONDON PROPERTY 


HAMILTON BROOKS 

identij! Sulcs I ..ell int; <$; Development Consultants 


CHTYEC4 

19 Luxury apartments to let as one package to a 
company/corporate organisation. 

Fully furnished 
Studio, 1 bed and penthouses. 

Long term let furnished 


0171 63S 2158 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 

SAYELLS 

OXFORDSHIRE- LITTLE MILTON 

4rprtramu* ntaanca ■ 0 *rrf /« bn (0 mtaL Laden 7ek 14b safer). Juiewa 7i«0 ASibm 
UmitalLawloB iPaU>nrK«> <5 arfwfa fnm tMcaL 

A SUPKKR 1*TH CENTURY MANOR IIOVSE OF CLASSICAL PROPORTIONS 
E>yOYKG DBTXNTSOUTHESLy VIEWS 
RrCTfWw Ittl, Sttirair iM. Dmrtng Roan. DrnnK Room. Staint Ruom. Kitctau Galtoicd 
htiniTy Room wtth SnUy, Game, (town. Cntral Ca«yanl S»re Room. V/ai Shop. Sunmo- 
Room. Uiflny Rdon. 6 Baham. 3 Butman. 4 Self CoromncdFba 
Lap tone ham. Lodec Cotage, Dorocae. Gods*. Gram* and paddodi knd. Toms Gain 
and Moot Holed Swumaa: A»L 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 54J ACRES 
Btfikmornm-fUJa 

C«act Oxford OBhg: tMW 726601 

HALIFAX ESTATE AGENCIES 
HOBBS & CHAMBERS 

Elkstone, nr Cheltenham 

a superb example of a high quliaiy barn coversion in this sought after 
village north of Cirencester. 4 bedrooms & studio, 2 spacious receptions, 
khdlcn with ago. Viewing essential. 

£265,000 

Td: 01285 654321 Fax: 01285 885818 


DRIFFIELD. EAST YORKSHIRE 

An impo^na Vkionan leudenoe «e) in 
mpert> Umduaijaslpinlem. witfi aifiHonnl 
bnd avjilaNr. aijnyinp si rievaol am'og 
with new, down Co a pn*a* tt i ea m . 

The (at'pcny mriuda m nccthsii mgeof 
^uciois crranmodioon do line floor*, 
mduiop an Dak panclkil biHurd man ml 
teutninj many original feauaa. The 
pivivny would uiU a variety of im, 
loclialinf prime mJd e a c e. compeny 

y^l nwf. runrinptiiiM. l y^l^^h irnU 

2 (Lfli on license jsamafk adrift a any 
necowny pUnnas conaeiiL 
MIcMaiiEi^lUqhnfinMSitW 


EAST DEVON, 

Near AXMINSTER 

AmtaatrrjfmUa Hoihim r J miin 

A Detached Cauotry Farmhtxue ctgoytn^ 
a rural open, ter m Cianhi». Oreteid 

Md Paddorti of i.15 ion 

TReorpmc. KiidistiBBkfia Room with 
Aaa. 

4£i Bednmnt. Badaooni. Play/Wtrt Room. 
Arne Room. Doubk Qaanp Pwfcinj. 


Putaer Snefl Ain t uB e r Office 
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Sporting Profile 


A striker both 
on and 
off the field 

Soccer player Edmundo has a battle to win before 
he can conquer the world, writes Timothy Vickery 

W 


hen Brazil 
won the 
World Cup 
In 1970. all 
of its 

players were with Brazilian 
clubs. Of the starting line-up 
for the 1994 final, only three 
were based at borne, and it 
is sure to be a similar story 
in France nest year. 

The Brazilian game 
suffered from a huge exodus 
of its big names, but In 
compensation there is one 
star who hits enough 
headlines far a whole 
team. 

Controversy has always 
marked Edmundo closer 
than any centre back. The 
26-year-old striker combines 
enormous talent with a 
glaring lack of self-control 
that has won him the 
nickname of “the Animal''. 
So cunning that he could 
find space on a crowded 
freeway, so skilful that he 
could dribble blindfold 
round the traffic canes, the 
slightest provocation Is 
enough for him to erupt into 
road rage. Indeed, he is 
facing prosecution for his 
part in a fatal car crash in 
1995. 

Last year Edmundo 
returned to Rio to rejoin his 
original dub. Vasco da 
Gama. In between, there 
were spells with three other 
top Brazilian teams, 
Palmeiras, Flamengo and 
Corinthians, all of which 
found him too hot to handle. 
In 1995, he set off a 
diplomatic incident when he 
was sent off while playing in 
Ecuador for Palmeiras. As 
be stormed off the field his 
progress was obstructed by 
a cameraman. The red mist 
descended and Edmundo 
attacked. Hie camera fall to 
the ground, perfectly 
framing the deranged face of 
the Animal as he repeatedly 
kicked his prostrate victim. 

Edmundo was placed 
under “hotel arrest", and it 
took considerable effort by 
the Brazilian ambassador to 
get him out 

The constant disciplinary 


problems be has created 
caused one journalist to 
compare Edmundo to a 
flashy but unreliable sports 
car that only gives its owner 
two moments of pleasure - 
one when he buys it, the 
other when he sells. Last 
year. I was on Brazilian TV 
with Vasco coach Antonio 
Lopes. The club was 
thoroughly sick of 
Edmundo, said Lopes off 
screen. He tried to do 
everything himself and he 
swore at the young players 
and inhibited their 
development. Vasco would 
be happy to offload him. 

Lopes is doubtless now 
telling a different story. 
Edmundo is the top scorer 
in the Brazilian 
championship and is playing 
the best football of his 
career. He struck twice mare 
last weekend to take his 
total for the season to 22. 
only six short of the best 

The referee 
failed to see 
Edmundo 
punch a 
Bolivian off 
the ball 

ever in a season, and put 
Vasco at the top of the table. 
When the championship 
ends next month, he seems 
set to join Italian giants 
Fiorentina, who were either 
brave or foolhardy enough 
to offer $7m Cor Him. But 
Vasco seems keen on 
keeping him at least for a 
few more months. 

Edmundo is not 
discussing either his 
destination or his golden 
phase with the Brazilian 
media. He has decided not to 
talk to journalists, a 
revolutionary move in a 
country where players are 
accustomed to having a 
microphone thrust under 
their nose on every possible 
occasion. 


The silence of the Animal 
dates back to a racism row 
which he recently stirred up 
in Brazil's north-east, a 
region of widespread 
poverty divided into many 
small states, one of which is 
Paraiba. Many people from 
the area migrated south in 
search of a better life. In 
Rio, thousands of north- 
easterners work as maids 
and porters, and “Paraiba" 

Is commonly used as a 
blanket term of abuse for 
them. 

Edmundo was sent off 
against a team called 
America (from the 
north-eastern state of Rio 
Grande do Norte) by a 
referee from nearby Ceara. 
As he filmed his way off the 
field, he told journalists that 

his UnjUSt ex pulsion WBS 
only to be expected from a 
game where both the referee 
and opposition were 
“Paraiba". It was a dream 
opportunity for populist 
politicians of the north-east, 
and numerous racism suits 
were filed. 

Edmundo responded by 
letting his football do the 
talking, and the Dumb 
Animal strategy seems to be 
paying off. Last month, 
Brazil played Morocco in the 
northern state of Para. The 
world champions struggled 
for long periods, and had to 
wait until the last 10 
minutes for their two goals. 
The supporters spent much 
of the game calling for 
Edmundo's recall 

The Animal has not 
played for the national team 
since he showed his teeth in 
the final of the Copa 
America last July. In that 
game, the referee failed to 
see Edmundo punch a 
Bolivian off the ball, but 
Brazil coach Zagallo did not, 
and immediately substituted 
his wayward striker. 
Edmundo'S ban not 
appeared in subsequent 
Brazil squads, and Zagallo 
has even suggested he seek 
psychological help. 

It seems though that the 
international exile may be 



coming to a close. Zagallo is 
set to announce the list of 
home-based players to face 
Wales in Brasilia on 
November 1L The 
foreign-based stars have 
already been called up. and 
since Rivaldo of Barcelona is 
the only attacker, there 
would be an enormous 
outcry if Zagallo overlooked 
the claims of Edmundo once 
more. 


So the veteran coach win 
try to play Doctor Dolitfie 
with the Animal, and there 
is an excellent chance that 
Edmundo can add to his 28 
caps and eight goals (which 
include Brazil's last in the 
3-1 win over England at 
Wembley in June 1995). 

He could hardly hope for 
more promising opposition. 
The Welsh defence is in 
appalling form - they 


conceded 10 goals in their 
two World Cup qualifying 
ties with Holland - and the 
tropical heat is unlikely to 
strengthen their resolve. 

The match against Wales 
may at first glance appear to 
be an insignificant friendly, 
but for Edmundo, should be 
receive the call, there is a 
great deal at stake. 

After Romario’s successful 
return to the national team 


last February, his 
partnership with Ronaldo 
was seen as the cutting edge 
that would lead Brazil to 
victory in next year's World 
Cup. But Zagallo was 
unhappy with their lack of 
movement off the ball 
during the Copa America. 

The manager foil out with 
Ro maria, and the 
controversial Valencia 
striker is still out of favour. 


Now Zagallo could be about 
to hand Edmundo the 
chance to establish himself 
as Ronaldo's partner in the 
team for France 98- 
But be cannot afford to 
misbehave again. The 
Animal must show that he 
has been tamed. If Edmundo 
wants to conquer the world 
then he must first win the 
battle with his own 
temperament 
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The Australian Way 

Far ahead down under 

Huw Richards considers why this nation is so spoilt for talent 


O verwhelming, pos- 
sibly overconfi- 
dent Unquestion- 
ably over here. 
Australia face Great Britain 
in the first rugby league test 
at Wembley today as the 
shortest priced favourites to 
hit these shores since the 
Vikings a millennium or so 
back- 

In two weeks' time, Aus- 
tralia's rugby union XV will 
face England, much the 
strongest of the home 
nations, at Twickenham. 
They'll fancy their chances 
after winning six out of 
eight meetings in. the past 
decade - most recently last 
July and most significantly 
the 1991 World Cup final at 
Twickenham. 

Everywhere you look there 
are Australian sportsmen 
and women winning. The 
cricket team have seen off 
all comers in the last couple 
of years. Their hockey 
tofliws, men an d women, are 
among the best in the world. 
When a Briton finally 
reached a Grand Slam tennis 
final it was an Australian. 
Pat Rafter, who beat him. 

In football, the largest 
nations generally prevail. 
That Aigentina. Brazil, Italy 
and Germany, the largest 
countries in Latin America 
and western Europe, should 
have monopolised the World 
Cup Is no coincidence. 
Smaller nations can domi- 
nate in specific sports - New 
Zealand rugby union. Swed- 
ish tennis, Kenyan middle- 
distance miming. 

What is extraordinary 
about Australia, a nation of 
well under half the popula- 
tion of the UK, is that it is so 
good at so many sports. And 
that in spite of the fact they 
cant play anyone else at by 
for the most popular specta- 
tor sport, Australian rules 
football. 

This is not because sport 


excludes all other pursuits; 
as writer and cultural histo- 
rian Brian Matthews points 
out “Australia produces dis- 
proportionate numbers of 
artists, musicians and intel- 
lectuals, as well" 

Both Matthews and Wray 
Vamplew, professor or sports 
history at De Montfort Uni- 
versity and editor of three 
works on Australian . sport 
argue that the reasons are 
deep-rooted in national cul- 
ture and history. 

“Early immigrants were 
predominantly male and pre- 
disposed to play and watch 
sport," says Vamplew. Mat- 

* Colonial life 
transformed 
the poor 
physical stock 
provided by 
the British’ 

thews notes that Australian 
workers won Saturday after- 
noons off - an essential 
development for sport in Sab- 
batarian limns — as early as 
the lfffQs end that the physi- 
cally damanrilrig outdoor life 
of colonial times rapidly 
transformed the poor physi- 
cal stock provided by the 
British criminal classes. 

"By the 1860s there were 
frequent comments on the 
size and strength of the ‘cur- 
rency', native-born young 
men." 

Stories such as those of 
the young Donald Bradman 
honing his talents with soli- 
tary games played against a 
rural water tank tend to 
obscure the reality that Aus- 
tralia is an overwhe lmingly 
urban nation. Vamplew 
points to this as a great 
advantage: “It was easy to 
organise good competition. 


Competitive sport evolved 
very largely on the basis of 
intra-city rivalry." 

Charles Williams’ biogra- 
phy of Bradman shows the 
extent to which the great 
batsman became a symbolic 
national figure, his successes 
to some degree offsetting the 
blows to national confidence 
of the economic travails of 
the 1930s. 

All of this is underpinned 
by mass participation, not 
only for men. Vamplew says 
Australian women have won 
more Olympic medals than 
the men. and government 
funding, another significant 
factor, has been accompan- 
ied over the past 20 years or 
so by an insistence on equal 
opportunities. 

Nell Tuzmlcliffe, newly 
appointed deputy chief exec- 
utive of the Rugby League 
and a member of the Lydon 
Commission, which visited 
Australia to inquire how the 
game down under had got so 
far ahead, argues: “In Aus- 
tralia there's no sense of 
either/or between ‘sport for 
all' and encouraging the 
dlrte. They do both. They 
know the best way to 
develop a game is to encour- 
age mass participation, but 
at the same time they are 
terrific at spotting and nur- 
turing talent Nor is there 
conflict between schools and 
clubs, but genuine synergy." 

Australia has never been 
too proud to learn from oth- 
ers and its receptiveness to 
American Ideas has 
extended even into a sport 
hardly played in the US. 
"The rugby league revolu- 
tion of the 1970s was largely 
buBt on the Ideas Jack Gib- 
son brought back from his 
meetings with Vince Lom- 
bardi of the Green Bay Pack- 
ers" says TunnicKfffe. 

Rugby union, too, was pre- 
pared to learn - a Welsh 
defeat at Australian hands 


never goes by without a 
reminder that in the early 
1970s the Australian Rugby 
Union appealed for Welsh 
help in setting up a proper 
coaching scheme. 

Tunnicllffe cites striking 
examples of the patient nur- 
turing of talent. The New 
South Wales Cricket Associ- 
ation imposes limits on the 
amount of bowling done by 
young fast bowlers, who are 
issued with two booklets on 
physical care and mainte- 
nance. Canberra Raiders 
rugby league club’s develop- 
ment programme empha- 
sises skills development. 
“They won’t let half-backs 
play in their under-14 team 
until they can pass as Car 
from left to right as vice 
versa. They develop skills. 
Too often British lads Just 
play." says Tunnicllffe. 

Is there any threat to this 
seemingly endless success? 
Tunnicllffe concedes 
"they’re still only human", 
but reckons British rugby 
league would take five years 
to catch up even if Australia 
stood still; "but they won’t, 
so itH take 10 at least", he 
adds. 

One factor in this diverse 
success might be soccer’s 
relatively low profile. 
Although Vamplew claims 
soccer is the most popular 
sport across all states, there 
is no single state where it is 
the top sport, where the 
most gifted athletes would 
be drawn to choose it So 
mient which goes to soccer 
in most countries gets 
shared around in Australia. 

If Terry Venables, by tak- 
ing Australia to a serious 
World Cup run, can make 
the game fashionable for the 
nation’s most talented 
youth, he might indirectly 
do as much for the success 
of British rugby and cricket 
** he ever did for its 
football. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 


u/wui: 


Het Muziektheater 
Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

• Driemaal Balanchine: Dutch 
National Ballet programme of three 

~ Concerto Barocco, Violin 
Concerto and Apollon Musag&te to 
music by Bach and Stravinsky; Nov ; 

• Lander-Graham-Marin; Dutch 
[jraiftohal Ballet programme of four 
SOtn-cenfury works - Etudes, 
lamentation. Embattled Garden and 
Groosland; 

Nov 1, 3 


• Nederiands Dans Theater I: 
programme comprising Bella Figure, by 
Kyllan. and new works by Naharin and 
Obarzanek; Nov 4. 6. 7 


OPERA 

Het Muziektheater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 

Cosi Fan Tutte: by Mozart. Netherlands 

Opera production, conducted by Ivor 

Bolton in a staging by Jurgen Flimm, 

with an entirely new cast; Nov 5 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fundactf Joan Mir6 

Tel: 34-3-3291908 

Joan Mir6 - Equilibrium in space: 

selection of works by Mir6 dating from 

the 1960s onwards which aims to 

show the relationship of his work to 

oriental culture; to Nov 2 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

Phiharmome Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Antonio Pappano in 
works by Messiaen, Mozart and 
Sibelius; with bassoon soloist Daniele 
Damiano: Nov 1 , 2 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Seiji Ozawa in works by 
Dutilleux and Berlioz: with tenor Frank 
Lopardo, the Emst-Senff Choir and the 
Berlin Boys’ Choir Nov 6, 7 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Ballet: premiere of 
Rosalinde, choreographed by Ronald 
Hynd to music by J. Strauss; Nov 5, 7 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- und AussteHungshaHe der 
BundesrepubIKc Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
Kunsthalle Bremen: selection of 
important works including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalle 
Bremen. Ranges from 17th century 
Dutch painting to modem photography, 
to Jan 1 1 


■ BRUSSELS 

OPERA 

La Monnaie Tel: 32-2-229 1211 

• La Stellkiaura Vendicante: by 
Francesco Provenzale. New production 
directed by Phifippe Sireuii and 
conducted by Alessandro de Marc hi; 
Nov 2, 4, 5 

• Wert her by Massenet Concert 
performance conducted by Wladimir 
Jurowski, with a cast including Alison 
Hagley and Jennifer Larmore; Nov 4 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 

• Renoir's Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist's career, of subjects including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show has been seen in Ottawa 
and will travel to Texas; to Jan 4 

• The Modem Midwestern 
Landscape: Gertrude Kuh and Franz 
Lipp. Examines the contrasting careers 
of these two Chicago-based landscape 
architects from the 1930s to the 1970s. 
Includes around 70 drawings and 
photographs: Kisho Kurakawa Gallery; 
to Nov 30 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-332 2244 

• idomeneo: by Mozart. Conducted 
by John Nelson in a staging by John 
Copley. Cast includes Marietta Devia 
and Pldcido Domingo; Nov 3, 6 

• Peter Grimes; by Britten. 

Conducted by Mark Elder, making his 
Lyric Opera debut, in a staging by 
John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the 
title role; Nov 1 . 7 


■ CLEVELAND 

exhibitions 

Cleveland Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-216-421 7340 
When Silk Was GokJ: Central Asian 
and Chinese Textiles. Featuring 64 
precious textiles from the 8th to 15th 
centuries, when they were of Immense 
economic and cultural significance. 
Including the most important known 
“cloth of goW". The exhibition will 
travel to New York; to Jan 4 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 
Frederiksborg Castle 
Tel: 45-42-260439 
Four Hundred Years of Scottish 
Portraits: second half of an exchange 
organised with the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery which saw an exhibition 
ol Danish portraiture in Edinburgh 
during this summer’s festival. Now 100 
paintings and photographs by Scottish 
artists Including Raeburn are on show 
in Frederiksborg Castle. 30 kilometres 
from Copenhagen; ends tomorrow 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 



'Monogram' 1955-59 by Robert Rau sc henberg fe atures in a retrospective of the artist at the Guggenheim Museum in New York 


Barbican Had Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Michael Tilson Thomas 
in a programme including works by 
Berlioz, with soprano Jessye Norman 
in Las Nuits d'Ete; Nov 2 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Michael Tiison Thomas 
in Mahler's Symphony No. 7; Nov 6 

• The Royal Opera: The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by Vaughan Williams. 
Concert performance, conducted by 
Richard Hickox; Nov 3 

Royal Festival Hah 
Teh 44-171-928 8800 
London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Ivan Fischer in works by 
Mozart and Bruckner. With clarinet 
soloist Sabine Meyer; Nov 5 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hayward Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

Objects of Desire: The Modem StHI 

Life. Exploring 20th century 

developments of a 400-year-old genre, 

this show ranges from Picasso and 

Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 

previously seen in New York; to Jan 4 

National Gallery Teh 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; opens on 
Wednesday 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-306 0055 

• Glenys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British 
sculptor; to Jan 11 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823): 
previously seen In Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National Gallery of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 
Sensation: Young British Artists from 
The Saatchi Collection. Showcase of 
works by some 40 artists including 
Damien Hirst, Marc Quinn, Mark 
Wallinger and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-887 8000 

• The Turner Prize 1997: already 
controversial display of works by each 
of the nominees on this year's 
ail-woman shortlist Christine Borland, 
Angela Bulloch, Cornelia Parker and 
Gillian Wearing; to Jan 18 

• Turner on the Loire: selection of 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
tost oil which document the painter's 
tour of northern France in 1826, the 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8500 

• Cart and Karin Larsson: Creators of 
the Swedish Style. Recreates five 
rooms of the famous house at 
Sundbom, and examines its 
extraordinary impact on the interior 
design of our century; to Jan 18 

• Colours of the Indus: Costume and 
Textiles of Pakistan. Over 140 items 
dating from the 1850s to the present, 
including dresses, shawls, turbans and 
quilts; to Mar 29 

• Zuloaga: Spanish Treasures from 
the Khalift Collection. First major 
exhibition devoted to the 19th century 
Spanish metalworker and his 
contemporaries. Bom Into a family of 
Royal Armourers, Zuloaga became a 
master of the art of damascening. The 
40 works are displayed in the recently 
refurbished Silver Galleries; to Jan 11 

OPERA 

London Coftseum 
Tel: 44-171-632 8300 

• From the House of the Dead: by 
Jan6£ek. New English National Opera 
production, conducted by Paul Daniel 


in a staging by Tim Albery. The 
programme is completed by Twice 
through the Heart, by Mark-Anthony 
Turn age, conducted by Nicholas Kok; 
Nov 4, 7 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart 
Nicholas Hytner’s English National 
Opera production, revived by David 
Ritch and conducted by Christopher 
Moulds: Nov 1. 6 

• Tosca: by Puccini. English National 
Opera production, conducted by Noel 
Davies in a staging by Keith Warner. 
Rosalind Plowright sings the title role; 
Nov 5 

Shaftesbivy Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 
The Royal Opera: The Merry Widow, 
by Franz Lehdr, in a new translation by 
Jeremy Sams. New production by 
Graham Vick, with designs by Richard 
Hudson; Nov 1, 4, 5. 6, 7 

THEATRE 

Barbican Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

Henry V: by Shakespeare. Ron Daniels 

directs this Royal Shakespeare 

Company production, with Michael 

Sheen; from Tuesday until 22 Nov, 

after which it will tour the UK 

The Pit, Barbican Centre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

Romeo and Juliet by Shakespeare. 

New production directed by Michael 

Attenborough and designed by Robert 

Jones. The lovers are played by Ray 

Fearon and Zoe Waites; to Nov 15 

National Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
CottesJoe Theatre; in repertory 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard’s new 
play is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman. played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
CottesJoe Theatre; In repertory 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler PaviSon 
Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Roger Nonington in 
works by Brahms; Nov 1, 2, 5 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Roger Nonington in 
works by Berlioz, Chopin and 
Smetana With piano soloist Emanuel 
Ax; Nov 6 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-6266222 
Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist's 
development from the 1970s to the 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series. Including Untitled Film 
Stills (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985). The exhibition will 
travel to Chicago, Prague, London, 
Bordeaux, Sydney and Toronto; opens 
tomorrow 


■ MELBOURNE 

DANCE 

Melbourne Festival 
Tel: 61-1800-338 998 
Australian Ballet with Bangarra: 
programme of three world premieres 
by Twyla Tharp. Stephen Baynes and 
Stephen Page; State Theatre; Nov 1 


■ MUNICH 

DANCE 


Bayerisehe Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Bayerisehe Staatsballett Romeo and 
Juliet John Cranko's choreography is 
set to Prokofiev's score, with sets and 
costumes by JOrgen Rose; Nov 2 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-KuHurstiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen. 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 1 1 

OPERA 

Bayerisehe Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Die Verkaufte Braut by Smetana. 
Conducted by Jun Markl in a staging 
by Thomas Langhoff, with sets and 
costumes by JOrgen Rose; Nov 1 

• Elektra: by R. Strauss. New 
production conducted by Peter 
Schneider, directed and designed by 
Herbert Wernicke; Nov 4 

• Madama Butterfly, by Puccini. 
Conducted by Asher Fisch in a staging 
by Wolf Busse; Nov 5 


■ NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 

Lincoln Center Tel: 1-212-721 6500 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Krzysztof Penderecki in a 
programme including the New York 
premiere of his Symphony No. 5, and 
Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3, 
with soloist Christopher O'Riley; Avery 
Fisher Hall; Nov 1 

• New York Philharmonic: conducted 
by Charles Dutoit in a programme of 
works by Mozart, Barber and 
Tchaikovsky. With soprano Barbara 
Hendricks; Avery Fisher Hall; 

Nov 5. 6, 7 

DANCE 

Joyce Theater Tel: 1-212-242 0800 
Siobhan Davies Dance Company: 
double- bill of Bank, Davies’ most 
recent work, choreographed to Matteo 
Farg ion's percussive score, and the 
award winning The Art of Touch. This 
week-long season concludes an 
autumn tour, and is pat of a festival of 
British contemporary dance; from Nov 
4 to Nov 9 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
So Ho; to Jan 7. A special installation 
of The Ya mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York to Nov 9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 

• Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 1 17 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
including rare loans from around the 
world. Raphael and Botticelli, whose 
assistant Lippi was, are also 
rep resented: to Jan 11 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• John La Farge: more than 30 works 
from the collection, including paintings 
and stained glass windows, by the 
19th century American artist; to Jan 25 

• Master Hand: Individuality and 
Creativity Among Yoruba Sculptors. 
Around 50 works attributed to 
individual artists, where it rs more usual 
for non-Westem art to be regarded as 
the product of regional 3tytes and 
workshop traditions; to Mar 1 

• Picasso - The Engraver Selections 
from the Mus6e Picasso, Paris. Around 
150 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942; to Dec 21 

• Richard Pousette-Dart (1916-1992): 


works by the American Abstract 
Expressionist, tracing his evolution 
from Cubism towards his mature style. 
Includes loans from the artist's estate; 
opens on Tuesday 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 1 1 

• The Resonant Image: Uses of 
Tradition in Japanese Art. Includes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, lacquers 
and textiles, from the collection and 
with loans from American museums; to 
Sep 1998 

• Wordrobe: show exploring the 
relationship of fashion to 
self-expression in language; to Nov 23 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• Achille Castiglioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of the Italian architect 
and designer; to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; to Jan 4 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection: to Feb 8 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Carmen: by Bizet Revival of a 
production by Franco Zeffirelli; Nov 1 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart. First 
performance of the season of Franco 
Zeffirelli's production, with Amanda 
Roocroft making her Met Opera debut; 
Nov 5 

• II Barbiere di Srviglia: by Rossini. 
Revival of a staging by John Cox; Nov 
1, 6 

• La Cenerentola: by Rossini. Met 
Opera premiere. New production 
conducted by James Levine in a 
staging by Cesare Lievi, with designs 
by Maurizio BaJo; Nov 3, 7 

• Tannhftuser by Wagner, in a 
staging by Otto Schenk; Nov 4, 

New York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• Don Pasquale: by Donizetti. New 
York City Opera. New production, 
premiered at Glimmerglass, directed by 
Leon Major and conducted by Lucinda 
Carver: Nov 6 

• La Traviata: by Verdi. Revival of 
Renatta Scotto's New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Nov 1 

• Macbeth: by Verdi. The New York 
City Opera season opens with this new 
production directed by Leon Major and 
donducted by George Manahan; Nov 
2.7 

• Xerxes: by Handel. New York City 
Opera. New production directed and 
Stephen Wadsworth and conducted by 
George Manahan; Nov 1 , 5 

THEATRE 

Bouwerie Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 

Tel: 1-212-677 0060 

Rough Crossing: by Tom Stoppard. 

The Jean Cocteau Rep new season 
opened with this musical farce, set 
aboard a steamship bound for New 
York 

Century, 111 E 15th St 

Tel: 1-212-239 6200 

How I Learned to Drive: by Paula 

Vogel. Directed by Mark Brokaw 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307 4100 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo: Ron 
Lagomarsino directs Alfred Uhry’s 
comedy, set in 1930s Atlanta 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Salle Pleyel Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 


Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Semyon Bychkov in works by 
Schnittke, Mendelssohn and Strauss. 
With violin soloist Viktoria Mullova; Nov 
5. 6 

Theatre des Champs Etys£es 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 

Recital by Dame Kiri Te Kanawa; Nov 3 

DANCE 

Op6ra National da Paris, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1-43439696 

• Paris Opera Ballet: in Swan Lake; 
NOV 1,2 

• Paris Opera Ballet mixed 
programme - Soir de fete by Staats, 
L’ArIGsienne by Petit, and La 
Symphonie fantastique by Massine; 

Nov 6. 7 

EXHIBITIONS 
Mus6e Camavalet 

Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 
Paris and the Parisians in the time of 
Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, 
which together create a vivid 
Impression of 17th century Paris. 
Including portraits, images of the city 
and its monuments, as well as 
proverbs, allegorical works, and 
almanacs; opens on Wednesday 

Mus6e if Art Modeme, Vllle de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin's 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
"Fundamental Pictures" of last year; to 
Jan 4 

Mus£e du Louvre Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Durer; to Jan 5 

• Pajou. sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou's five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings including 
designs for the opera at Versailles; to 
Jan 19, after which the exhibition will 
travel to New York 

OPERA 

Op6ra National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastflle Tel: 33-1-44731300 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Pinchas Steinberg in a staging by 
Robert Carsen; Nov 1 , 4, 7 

• Turandot: by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Fabio Luisi. With 
choreography by Alphonse Poulin and 
designs by Alison Chitty; Nov 2. 5 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 

Suntory Hall Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Claus Peter FI or in 
works by Mendelssohn, Prokofiev and 
Brahms. With violin soloist Anne Akiko 
Meyers; Nov 6 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondazione Giorgio Cbii 
Tel: 39-41-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio's great Winged Lion of St 
Mark, ranging across maps and 
portraits from the 16th to 18th 
centuries, to a section devoted to the 
great 19th century travellers, among 
them Turner, this grand display 
concludes with several modem works; 
to Nov 30 

Giardini di Castetio, the Corderie 
della Tana and elsewhere in the city. 
Venice Biennale: the 47th International 
Art Exhibition is larger than ever, with 
58 participating nations and a strong 
showing from the underdeveloped 
world. The theme of the central 
exhibition, at the Corderie and the 
central Pavilion, is “Future, Present, 
Past". Its curator, the critic Germano 
Cslant, has opted to present the work 
of 71 artists in three chronologically 
ordered categories spanning from the 
1960s to the present, and has chosen 
a lot of installation and video works. 
Overall, however, painting and 
sculpture are rather more in evidence 
than in recent years; to 
Nov 9 


■ WASHINGTON 

National Gallery of Art 
Tel: 1-202-737 4215 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park; to 
Jan 11, after which the exhibition will 
tour to Tulsa and Seattle 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy. The exhibition will 
travel to Bergamo in April and Paris 
next October opens tomorrow 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus Zurich Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

• Arnold Bdckfin, Giorgio de Chirico, 
Max Ernst: Voyage into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

• Femsicht Walter Bosshard 
(1892-1975), Pioneer of Modem 
Photojournalism; opens on Friday 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susanna.rustm@rt.com 
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October is the cruellest month 


T he writer T.S. Eliot 
was wrong. April is 
not the cruellest 
month. It is Octo- 
ber. Something about the 
onset of autumn sends mar- 
kets into a blind funk. 

In 1929 and 1987. investors 
experienced cataclysmic 
declines. In 1989. there was a 
min i-crash, and we have 
seen some thing similar this 
week 

It is too early to tell if the 
latest turbulence represents 
a reversal ol trend in the 
market or simply a tempo- 
rary blip. Monday’s 554-point 
Call in the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average might have 
been the largest ever in 
points' terms but, at 7.2 per 
cent, it was nowhere near as 
significant as the 22.6 per 
cent decline of October 19 
1987. 

Still, things seemed pretty 
hairy at the time. At its 
worst point on Tuesday, the 
FTSE 100 index was down 
4575 points, or 9.5 per cent 
on the day. By that stage, 
the Footsie was nearly 1,000 
points lower than its intra- 
day, all-time high, recorded 
earlier this month. 

Confusion seemed to be 
made worse by the new trad- 
ing system, which resulted 
in some rather unusual price 
movements on the screens. 
The new system meant that 
the Footsie officially opened 
flat on Tuesday as the mar- 
ket waited for trading prices 
to be established. It was a 
few minutes before the size 
of the Initial drop. 266 
points, was displayed. 

It might seem bewildering 
that events in Asia should 
cause such turmoil in the US 
and Europe. The combined 
gross domestic product of 
the five biggest Asean econo- 
mies and Hong Kong is just 
over a tenth that of the US. 
But, as Alan Greenspan, the 
chairman of the US Federal 
Reserve, said in his testi- 
mony to Congress on 
Wednesday, the Asian prob- 
lems may merely have been 


the excuse the markets 
needed to correct 

Shares have had a phe- 
nomenal run in the past 2V* 
years as markets around the 
world have benefited from 
low infla tion and interest 
rates, and from a pick-up in 
corporate earnings. Indeed, 
when everything Is going so 
well for Investors, markets 
have a tendency to get ahead 
of themselves and assume 
that all in the garden win 
stay rosy for ever more. 

The price-earnings ratio on 
the UK market (measured by 
the non -financial index) 
inched above 20 in recent 
weeks, a level that London 
seems unable to sustain for 


long. Previous surges over 20 
in 1967 and 1994 have been 
followed by share price falls. 

Hie overall fall in the mar- 
ket since the October 3 peak 
of around 10 per cent dis- 
guises some much larger 
drops in individual stocks. 
The worst hit shares in Octo- 
ber included some compa- 
nies with obvious Asian 
links , such as HSBC. Inch- 
cape and Standard Char- 
tered; and some, such as 
British Biotech, perceived as 
risky Investments. 

In some cases, particularly 
that of HSBC, this month's 
falls have reversed what has 
been a phenomenal rise so 
Car this year. 


Heither cheap nor dear 

Earnings yield on FTA Non RnanctaT Index i 
oso - 


i to the tong band yieW 


It is worth remembering 
that, at last night's dose, the 
Footsie remained 17.6 per 
cent above its end-1996 level 
and well ahead of what even 
the most optimistic brokers 
were forecasting at the start 
of the year. If shares stabi- 
lise at present levels, inves- 
tors can still be satisfied 
with a pretty good year. 

Of course, the question is: 
will they stabilise? Nor- 
mally. when. markets are hit 
by a sudden shock, volatility 
persists for a while as 
investors adjust to the new 
situation. 

The big test could come in 
the US where retail Inves- 
tors were quick to jump into 
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Yntir US Dollar savings with Abbey National in 
Jenw "ate, *e«ire and easy 10 get at. Indeed, the 
i\bbcv National Group n rated AA by Standard and Tbon. 
laiavsi is credited haJf-yearlv on the 3 1st March and 30th 
Scpicmbcr. And the mote you save the higher the rate of 
interest (tee tiered interest rates below). 


1 nvi'Mim::: 

K.uc 

R. 

$1(1.1100 ■ $49,999 

5.13*3- 

5-22fc 

$.10,000 - $99,999 

5.25'.r 

5.32*5 

$100,000 -$249,999 

555^ 

5.42* 

$250,000 + 

5.40Tr 

5.47% 


All rules av subjed to eft angr rrithout prior notice. 

No notice is required for witlulrawah. 

Abbey National, one of Ike worWt stron gest banking groups 


For foil details, poet or &x the coopoo to (be office of 
your dunce. 

JERSEY; Julie O'Hanlon. 

Abbey National Theasury Irnernadonal limited. 

TO Box 543, Je*y JE4 8XC. Britbb Channel Uands. 
Fax. +44 1534 685050 

HONG KONG: Anrhncy Haines, 

Abbey National Treasury International Limited, 
Representative Office. 2/F Shui On Centre, 

M Harbour Road. Wan Qui, Hoag Kong, 
fin: (+652) 2824 8202 
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Pleate tend me fall details of your Offshore US Dollar Call Account 


Name iMr/MiVMi«‘Msl 


Telephone 


the market on Tuesday, hav- 
ing learnt in the past to “hoy 
the dips”. Should those 
Investors find in a week or 
two that their actions have 
cost them money, they may 
not be so brave next time 
round. 

From a purely domestic 

point of view, what do valua- 
tion measures tell os about 
tVw> UK market? The aboli- 
tion of the dividend tax 
credit means that the old 
yield ratio (the relationship 
between long bond yields 
and the dividend yield on 
the All-Share) should be 
treated with great suspicion. 

At the moment, the pub- 
lished ratio is well under % 
normally a sign that shares 
are cheap. But, without the 
tax credit, the real ratio is 
more Hire 2.4, putting shares 
into expensive territory. 


A more safe measure 
of equity valuations 
Is to look at the 
earnings yield of 
the market (roughly the 
inverse of the price-earnings 
ratio) compared with the 
long bond yield. This elimi- 
nates the tax distortion 
caused fay dividends aWi is 
also one of the measures 
used most in the US. 

The graph illustrates the 
present state of this relation- 
ship. It shows clearly that 
shares were overvalued 
before the crash of 1967 and 
w ere cheap towards the end 
of the early 1990s recession. 
At the moment, the ratio is 
in the middle of its 10-year 
r>fi indicating +hn+ there is 
no great reason to sell (nor 
any rush to boy). 

If one compares the earn- , 
lngs yield with short-term 
interest rates, shares looked 
remarkably cheap towards , 
the end of 1996 when the i 
effective return from them 
was greater than that from 
ra«H That "ratio has dropped 
quite rapidly this year as 
interest rates have risen 
(and thfl earnings yield has 
dropped), but is still well 
above its 1967 and 1990 
lows. 

In short, there is nothing 
in the valuation measures to 
suggest the present correc- 
tion neflris to matph that of 
1967, and there is no obvious 
near-term domestic eco- 
nomic event that should trig- 
ger a market slide. But of 
course, psychology might yet 
prove more important than 
ec o no m ics or valuations. 
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T he arresting 

behaviour of the 
markets this week 
- what Fed 

chairman Alan Greenspan 
called, in his dry way. a 
“salutary event" - throws 
open the whole question of 
fundamental value. It also 
poses a central conundrum. 

Listen to any 
management guru these 
days and you will be told 
that one of the most 
profound changes in 
corporate life in the late 
20th century is the 
availability of capital in the 
old days, companies 
regarded financial capital as 
a scarce and critical 
resource. Now, the name of 
the game is intellectual 
«*apifal- Financial capital is 
in glut. 

But, if so, why has capital 
invested in the US and UK 
stock markets achieved 
super-normal returns far 
the past decade and more? 
Why, come to that, are 
companies under increasing 
pressure to manage for 
shareholder value - that is, 
to give top priority to the 
holders of a surplus 
commodity? 

Perhaps we should 

examine the basic premise 
more closely. If the supply 
of money exceeds demand, 
i the price ought to drop. We 
should, therefore, look at 
the long-run trend in real 
interest rates. 

Unfortunately, thee Is no 
such trend. Over the past 
I century, real interest rates 
! have been all over the place, 
m the 1930s, the real US 
long rate averaged 6 pm 1 
cent to the 1940 b. It 
averaged -LS per cent At 
present, it is just over 3 per 
Cent which tells us very 
little. 

Anecdotally, though, the 
evidence for a capital glut 


Wall Street / Richard Waters 

At least the wheels 
haven’t fallen off 


I t was a case, as one 
mutual fund manager 
put ti, of kicking Wall 
Street's tyres. Like 
someone buying a used car, 
investors decided earlier this 
week to subject the US stock 
market to a thorough 
going-over. The result there 
may be some blemishes that 
the fffllpfttrran didn't tell you 
about, but at least the 
wheels didn’t fell off. 

That should be good news 
in the longer term for inves- 
tors in US shares, but it also 
means the game on Wall 
Street has c.hangpd 
The simple and highly 
popular strategy of momen- 
tum investing - pouring 
money into the stocks that 
have been rising fastest and 
watching them go up anmp 
mare - is over: in its place, 
the trick will be to spot 
Islands of value in more 
treacherous waters. 

The week began with Wall 
Street peering over the preci- 
pice. The Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average had slipped by 
4 per cent at the end of the 
previous week as a bout of 
stock market Jitters that 
began on the far side of the 
world washed up against US 
shares. 

Financial markets hate 
uncertainty, anil the turmoil 
in Asia raised just enough 
doubts to throw Wall Street 
into a f unk if one of the 
great growth engines of the 
world economy was closing 
down, what did it mean for 
the US, and for the profits of 
American companies? 

The psychology of market 
dips then took hold. It is a 
decade since the steady 
ascent of US share prices 
was last tested seriously, 
and everyone knows this 
cannot go on forever. Also, 
like a game of chicken, there 
are always some investors 
who try to dice with market 
peaks, hoping to spot the fell 
before it comes and reach 
the exits before the rest The 
time had come to cut and 
run. 

In the circumstances, 
things didn’t turn out too 
badly. For a while on Mon- 
day afternoon, the market's 
descent had the same vertig- 
inous quality as Black Mon- 
day a decade before. But the 
final loss far the day - the 
Dow dropped 13. per cent - 
was Ear less than the 22 per 


Tony Jackson 


Prices plunged, volume soared - 
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cent plunge of that earlier 
crash. 

That was in part because 
the market was shut down 
by the “circuit breakers" 
introduced after Black Mon- 
day to bait trading an such 
days: the selling continued 
the next morning. 

By Tuesday afternoon, 
however, the buyers were 
back in force. Their view: 
Asia’s problems do not spell 
the end for the remarkably 
resilient US economy, 
instead, they reasoned, this 
might actually prove mildly 
beneficial The crunch in 
Asia would indeed take some 
of the shine off domestic eco- 
nomic growth next year - 
but this was just what the 
country needed. 

If it hadn’t been for this 
external shock, the Federal 
Reserve probably would 
have . moved much more 
quickly to deliver an inter- 
nal shock in the shape of 
hi gh er interest rates. And, 
historically, it has been 
higher rates that have spelt 
the end for long-running bull 
markets. At the same time, 
alter looking closely at the 
likely impact on companies’ 
profits, Wall Street decided 
that cprpprate^. America 
would come out of it just 
fine after alL 

Tuesday’s burst of buying 
sent the stock market back 
up by 4.7 per cent. By yester- 
day, after a few smaller fits 
and starts, the Dow seemed 
to have settled in a trading 
range around 7,400. This is 
around 10 per cent below the 
peak it hit in early August - 


just the sort of “correction'’ 
that many mar ket watchers 
had said was long overdue. 

For anyone who bought at 
the top, this is obviously bad 
news. But, for everyone else, 
it could turn out to be the 
best thing in the long run - 
as the Federal Reserve chair- 
man. Alan Greenspan, -said 
on Wednesday to Congress. 

The market's sense of Its 
own invulnerability has 
evaporated. For a while at 
least, the stock market will 
seem less like a get-rich- 
quick scheme - and that will 
reduce the risk of the sort of 
dangerous bubble that devel- 
oped in Japanese equity and 
real estate prices in the late 
1980s. 

One. result is likely to be 
an end to the popularity of 
momentum investing, which 
has driven up the share 
prices of some companies - 
particularly in the high tech 
sector - to unrealistic levels. 
This sector has been among 
the hardest hit on the stock 
market this week. 

But that does not mean 
that there are not good bar- 
gains to be had. Investors 
picking through the wreck- 
age left by Grey Monday 
alighted on quality names 
such as International Busi- 
ness Machines, which were 
now to be had far more 
cheaply. 

Far the stock market over 
the long run. the feet that 
Wall Street’s investment pro- 
fessionals now are likely to 
put more emphasis on sifting 
the wheat from the chaff is 
likely to be a positive thing. 


A capital conundrum 

Behind the paradox of high returns 


seems quite clear. AD kinds 
of companies, from Barclays 
Bank to General Electric of 
the US, have been giving 
cash back to their 
shareholders by the 
shovelful. 

On its last balance sheet, 
GE had shareholders' funds 
of 63lbn. Its market value - 
even after this week’s falls 
- is more than $200hn. That 
Is, its financial capital 
accounts for only 35 per 
emit of its worth. 

So, if capital is of fading 
importance, how are we to 
explain the paradox of high 
returns? Mainly, I think. 
there have been two factors 
at work. 


corporate profits in GDP. 
This, in turn, has 
driven up share prices on 
most of the world's main 
markets. 

So, to the second point. If 
companies have more 
control over their own 
affairs, ills 

equally true that investors 
have more control over 
companies. 

This results partly from 
the amalgamation of the 
investment industry, which 
is becoming dominated by a 
few massively powerful 

infc rt tiilipn fr. 

It Is also because those 
institutions have 
Increasingly found they 


All kinds of companies, from 
Barclays to GE, have been giving 
shareholders cash by the shovelful 


First, companies have 
been going through an 
immense transition over the 
past 10 or 15 years. Various 
barriers to efficiency, 
mostly imposed by the 
nation state - exchange 
controls, tariff barriers and 
so forth - have been 
removed. 

This new freedom also 
has brought a sharp rise in 
competitive pressure - 
hence all the restructuring 
of recent years which has 
involved, among other 
thing s, more efficient 
employment of capital. At 
the samp ti me , th e trend 
from, bank-led finance to 
market finance has 
favoured the big 
in ternational co mpanies , 
which can secure capital 

more cheaply. 

The net effect has been a 
sharp increase in profit 
margins: or. in 

marmppnnomi r terms, a 
rise In the share of 


cannot get a decent return 
on money In the hank This 
has led them to put greater 
pressure an companies to 
perform. 

But. in the end, all this 
has a transitional feel to it. 
As such, it cannot be 
sustained. So. after the 
transition is complete - 
whenever that might be - 
what is the long-run 
outlook for the return on 
capital? 

There are two reasons far 
disquiet. First, a large part 
of the world’s surplus 
capital comes from the 
high-saving nations of Asia, 
particularly Japan. In 
recent years, returns in 
most of those markets, for 
both investors and 
companies, have been 
wretched. 

Second, g o ver nm ents 
around, tiie world have 
become converts to fiscal 
virtue. In particular, it looks 
as-if the US budget could be 


in balance three years from 
now. A world without 
treasury bonds no longer 
seems Impossible. 

Optimists will argue that 
this is a good thing. As 
Michael Hughes of BZW 
points out. real UK interest 
rates, as represented by the 
yield on index-linked gilts, 
have been persistently 
higher than the UK growth 
rate for many years. 

Thus, whil e UK companies 
may have invested to cut 
costs, they have had no 
incentive to invest in 
expansion. 

It should follow that a fell 
in the cost of capital would 
set off a virtuous circle. As 
companies reduced their 
hurdle rates of return on 
new investment, thp growth 
rate would rise and they 
would be spurred to Invest 
more again. 

Well, perhaps. It remains 
to be semi if the rate of 
earnings growth from 
organic expansion can 
match that of the past 15 
years, which was mainly 
the product of coat- 
cutting and margin 
improvement. 

And, in the end, the 
fundamental doubt remains. 
We seem to be in a world in 
which savings are less and 
less in demand: used more 
frugally by companies, and 
resorted to less often by 
governments. In the long 
run, how can such a 
commodity pnmnranri a 
return? 

Same such question might 
have been in the minds of 
the markets as they 

thrashed around this 
week. 

Whether this is yet the 
turning point r emains to be 
5660, But, as logic and 
experience unite to telling 
us. the good times cannot 
roll forever. 
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Directors' dealings 

Vote of confidence 

T here was a large purchase this week at Onion, the 
financial markets group, Graeme Enas, nhairmnn, 
bought 30,000 shares at 70p. This increases his 
holding to 40.000 and follows an upbeat statement 
from him at the interim stage in September. 

□ Another large purchase was made by Sir Alastair Grant, 
chair man of Scottish & Newcastle, who bought 10,000 shares 
at 698p. This follows his acquisition last month of 15,000 at 
7Q5.5p and takes his holding to 30,000. Interims are due in 
December. 

□ Three large sales at PizzaExpress, the restaurant 
operator, saw its shares fall back from their record high. 
David Page, chief executive, disposed of 600,000 shares, more 
than half his holding, at 822p. Lake Johnson, chair man, sold 
100,000, which means he has halved his holding since April. 
□ Abbott Group: John Freeman’s sale, reported last week, 
was for personal reasons, the company said this week. 
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Bids / deals 


Siemens announced it was 
selling its defence electron- 
ics arm to British Aerospace 
and Daimler-Benz Aerospace 
in a move that will 
strengthen both buyers as 
they jockey for position in 
the rapidly consolidating 
European armaments ind os- 
try, writes Virginia Marsh. 

BAe is paying DM929m 
(£320m) in cash for Siemens’ 
piessey businesses in Britain 
and Australia. Dasa will pay 
an undisclosed price - 
understood to be about 
DM300m - for Siemens’ 
defence interests in Ger- 
many. Thomson-CSF of 
France was the only other 
bidder on the final shortlist 
□ Redland, the building 
materials group, produced 
the first stage of its defence 
against a hostile £l-7bn bid 
from French cement-maker 


Lafarge. It said the bid 
undervalued its assets and 
that it had received more 
than 10 approaches from 
potential buyers. 

□ Caribiner International of 
the US announced a recom- 
mended PtAftm hawh offer for 
Visual Action Holdings, its 
UK-based rival, in a move 
that will strengthen its posi- 
tion in the fast growing com- 
munication services indus- 
try. Caribiner - which 
organises meetings and 
events, as well as corporate 
communications and train- 
ing programmes - is offering 
295p for each VAH share. 

This is a 49 per cent pre- 
mium to a closing price of 
l97'/jp on Tuesday, the day 
before the offer was 
announced, and compares 
with a price of 185p when 
VAH floated 18 months ago. 


TUESDAY: Thames Water reports 
interims,’ and broker SBC Warburg is 
expecting pre-tax profits of £195m 
(£lS8m), earnings per share of 43.9p 
(37.9p) before exceptional*, and a 12 per 
cent rise in the dividend to i2-5p. The 
market will be looking for an assess- 
ment of the cost of complying with the 
regulator’s tough new leakage reduc- 
tion targets. 

WEDNESDAY: Expect fireworks but no WEDNESDAY; Scottish Power, the 
unpleasant explosions when Whit- Glasgow-based multi-utility, is expec- 
hread. the brewing and leisure group, ted to report a 4) per cent rise in 


The week ahead 

lights the touchpaper on the winter 
results season for pubs and brewers. 
Pre-tax profits for the first half will 
rocket to £196m (£177^m). But David 
Thomas, presenting his first set of 
results as chief executive, can expect a 
roasting on returns from Whitbread's 
managed pubs and restaurants, where 
several groups have recently issued 
profits warnings. 


interim pre-tax profits to about £235m. 
The result will be flattered by a full 
half-year contribution from Southern 
Water, which was consolidated for only 
part of the previous corresponding 
period. An interim dividend of about 
6.7p (up 8.6 per cent) is expected. 

Investors will be keen to learn of 
Scottish Power's progress in cutting 
costs at Southern Water, the Impact of 
the windfall profits tax on its financial 
position, and how the company Is pre- 
paring for the opening up of domestic 
energy markets to competition. 




In the Pink 


Looking out for those 
warning signals 

David Schwartz says history suggests that the 
bull market is finally ending 

Wi 


ith the 
benefit of 
hindsight, 

tt is easy to 

spot the 
precise moment a bull 
•mar ket starts or ends. But 
trying to forecast the future 
after the violent 
fluctuations of the past few 
days is much more difficult 

An American politician 
said it best when he 
complained that predicting 
is a perilous undertaking, 
especially when it involves 
the future. Unfortunately, 
knowing the broad state of 
the stock market is often 
the key to accurate 

short-term forecasts. 

Take November, for 
example: during bear 
markets, prices fall more 
thaw half thw time. But in 
bull markets, the reverse is 
true, with shares rising 
two-thirds of the time. 

Even better, there have 
been 16 years in the second 
half of th*a century with 
solid price rises in the 
12 -month run-up to 
November, just like 1997. 
The stock market rose in 
November in 14 of those 
years. One of the two 
exceptions missed by a hair. 

History also reveals that 
profits are not distributed 
equally throughout the 
month During bull 

markets, shares rise about 
half of the time in most 
weeks. The single exception 
is week two, which rums 
this year from November 10 
to 14. Prices rise three out 
of four times in bull market 
years. 

If you are wondering 
about the state of the 
present boll market, history 
provides a number of 
provocative clues. First and 
foremost, the message from 
the past is that November 


and December are 
trend-following months for 
UK investors, not 

trend -setters. 

There have been more 
than a dozen large stock 
market declines since the 
second world war. Most 
started In May. June or 
July. None began in 
November or December. In 
other words, the tail end of 


market conditions lie ahead. 

Another useful 
perspective is provided by a 

simple- to -calculate ratio 

that measures the gap 
between the value of the 
stock market now and its 
average value during the 
past year. 

Over time, the current 
value of the All-Share 
usually sits within 10 per 


Stormy weather may lie ahead 


Endax 


of the bull run produced 
tiny profits. A good example 
was in 1991 when the 
indicator signalled a bull 
market top in September. 
Although the stock market 
finally peaked eight months 
later, the total gain in the 
intervening period was just 
3 percent. 

The indicator is not a 
perfect tool. It flashed two 


» 



the year usually delivers a 
continuation of October's 
trend. 

This leads to tbw obvious 
question: what trend was 
running at the end of this 
October? Here, too, history 
provides a useful point of 
view. 

The FTSE All-Share index 
foil nearly 5 per cent last 
Monday and Tuesday, 
triggered by drops In Hong 
Kong and New York. Since 
daily records were first 
collected in the mid-lS30s, 
there have been more than 
60 other large two-day fells 
even after excluding 1975, 
an incredibly tumultuous 
and atypical year. 

Hold on to your hat. 1975 
aside, bear markets were 
under way 94 per cent of the 
time that shares recorded a 
large two-day fall. As fer as 
this indicator is concerned, 
history clearly si gnals very 
high odds that stormy stock 


cent of its 12 -month 
average. There are no useful 
forecasting insights 
triggered by any stock 
market fluctuation within 
this range. 

But thing s get interesting 
when a major rally moves 
shares to at least 13 per cent 
above their 12 -month 
average. History suggests 
that such a rally should be 
treated as an important 
warning signal. 

The chart shows that 
every recent peak on the 
12 -month Schwartz 
indicator was associated 
with a sizeable stock market 
decline in the months 
ahead. Note also that the 
actual high point on the 
ATI- Shar p index usually 
coincided with the 
indicator's peak, or arrived 
within the next few months. 

Even when the signal 
flashed much too early, the 
remaining weeks or months 


false readings in the 
mid-1980s. Both were 
associated with 
multi-month stock market 
plateaux. In other words, 
even when the indicator 
fails, the likelihood of a 
substantial price rise in the 
months ahead is low. 

In September, the 
indicator rose above 13 per 
cent for the first time in this 
bull market, and then fell in 
October in conjunction with 
a decline on the All-Share. If 
1997 follows the lessons of 
the past, history suggests 
the 1994-97 bull market has 
ended, or will soon do so. 

■ David Schwartz is a stock 
market historian. 

■ Readers who wish to 
monitor this indicator should 
send a SAB to Burleigh 
Publishing Company. 
Burleigh HaR. 
Gloucestershire GL5 2PFfor 
a detailed description of haw 
to do so. 
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with a mimmam return of 
ap to 4.5% a year 


from the stock markets of Japan and the 
Bong Kong Special Admiaistratrve Region 


Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bonds Limited (GCIB) 
allow you to unlock the potential of the pick of the international stock markets, 
without risk to your capital. There are two options: 


ANGLO-AMERICAN Security Plus 


This links your return to the performance of the 
leading stock markets of the West, the UK and USA, 
over three or five years. For example, the five year 
sterling option provides the security of a minimum 
flat rate return of 4.5K p.a., with the opportunity to 
earn a flat rate return of up to 1596 a year. 

Invest from £5,000 or US$5,000 
Available in sterling and US dollars 


EASTERN Growth 


Recognising the potential of the Japanese and 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region stock 
markets, this option offers you the potential of 
unlimited returns with the promise of your money 
back even if the stock markets go down. The 
investment period is three and a half years. 

Limited period offer 

Bonus paid for early investment 


For full information please return the coupon or contact us on our 24 hour helpline. 

Bert hurry, this offer must dose on the 16 January 1998. 

Midland Offshore 

Member HSBC Group 

Making your money work harder 

Midland Offshore Guaranteed Capital Investment Bonds Limited 


@ Call 44 1534 616333 lAhoursaday 
j{g| Fax 44 1534 616222 24 hours a day 
§C Or cut this coupon 
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T his Is a speed restricted 
area," murmured Hil- 
lary In her husky voice. 
1 should have felt grate- 
ful. but was irritated. I knew it 
was. Her close attention to my 
every move was getting on my 
nerves. 

I’d had a choice at the car 
rental office: male or female 
voice in the inboard computer. 
“Hillary" or “Bill"? On halawrw, I 
thought rd prefer a female com- 
panion on the long drive up to 
Vermont The mechanic showed 
me how to reprogram the blade 
box under the dashboard. “She 
can tell it you different ways,” 
he said. “Some folk don't fancy a 
particular tone of voice." 

I soon found out what he 
meant rd hardly got the key in 
the ignition before Hillary 
started to tell me how it was. 
“Fix your seat belt 1 * she com- 
manded in a flat Yankee voice. 
“Adjust your rearview." “Release 
your handbrake." 

Negotiating the manic Boston 
traffic Is nightmare enough for a 
visitor, driving with a built-in 


True Fiction 


When the going gets tough 

Hugh Dickinson believes his trave lling companion is getting too close for comfort 


New England schoolmarm 
reduced me to a sweating 
sponge. I pulled Into the first fill- 
ing station, unlocked the black 
box and tried to remember the 
codes I had been told back at the 
rental office. Despairingly, I 
pushed a few buttons and drove 
on. The result was delightful. 
Hillary’s voice had dropped from 
a peremptory twang to a sooth- 
ing southern drawL 
“I guess you-an may need to 
check the gas,” she murmured. I 
glanced down." “Thanks,” 1 said. 
“My pleasure,” she husked. Star- 
tled, I looked at the empty seat 
beside me. We had coded in my 
destination 400 miles away at the 
office, so I wasn’t too surprised 
when Hillary gave me advance 


warning of a turn-off on to the 

Interstate. She did it. well, so 
suggestively. But I objected 
when she proposed turning off 20 

miles on. “Hey, we’re heading for 
Vermont not Chicago. You got 
your wires crossed!" "Only a 
suggestion,” she reassured me, 
“but there’s a big tailback up 
ahead and I thought maybe we’d 
take a route round it. But you're 
the boss." 

“Okay, okay. You just tell me 
where to go." “Sure, that's why 
you hired me.” With gentle pre- 
cision Hillary guided me through 
the back streets of a small town 
and back on to the Interstate 12 
miles north. On the southbound 
side, the traffic was stacked up 
for miles. “That was brilliant!” 1 


exclaimed as we sped up the 
empty road. “Thanks,” said Hil- 
lary, “my pleasure." And then. 
“Maybe we should watch our 
speed here folks." “Why's 
that?” “Cpps ahead and a speed 
trap." 

J eased off and we floated past 
the waiting police cars as 
demurely as a maiden aunt. 
“Good thiwMng, Hillary." “I sure 
wouldn't want you-aH to get tan- 
gling with those Yankee cops," 
she said. 

Hillary was a winner. I pic- 
tured her, a slim blonde with 
long, brown tegs and green, eyes. 
She interrupted my day dream. 
“Sorry, no. Brunette, with 
glasses and built iriwda square." 
I jumped and stammered an 


apology. “That's okay, it often 
happens. But it's my voice you 
hired." 

And your personality, I 
thought. There was a distinct 
chuckle. I began to feel nervous. 
And hungry. “If yon-all are feel- 
ing Hke a bite, there's a place a 
mile west at the next junction.” 

A prickle ran down my spine. 
Biliary was reading my wiiwti- 
Ovear a monster beefburger and a 
can of root beer, Z reflected. This 
recoded Hillary was getting a bit 
too close for comfort I had a 
map jn tbp trunk of the car. If I 
switched her off I could map- 
read the rest of my route. 

I went back to the car and put 
the key in the door. It wouldn't 
turn. I tried the trunk. The same. 


I was locked out As I leant my 
head against the car I heard that 
husky chuckle again- This was 
ridiculous. I gave in. "Okay, you 
win." The key turned in the lock. 
J opened the door and then 
slipped back to the trunk. It 
wouldn't budge. Without a map, 
I would be lost in the winding 
mountain tracks of Vermont 

“Promise you won’t switch me 
off?” I sat behind the wheel and 
thou ght of g«nra plans to OUtWlt 

her. On every one she was ahead 
of me, and gently explained her 
countermove. We drove on. 

The root beer was trickling 
down to its final destination and 
the need for a . comfort stop 
pushed all other thoughts from 
my mind. “Men,” snickered Hil- 


Metropolis 

The new 


corner 


store in 


Shanghai 


James Harding finds a romantic 
revolution under way in Shanghai 


P eople make love more 
nowadays," says Chen 
Kal. And he should 
know. On Saturday 
evenings, Chen, 
Shanghai's best known sexolo- 
gist, appears on the popular 
Night Talk radio show and casu- 
ally fields questions that have 
long gone unasked publicly in 
China. 

The queries and concerns are 
the same as one might hear on 
talk radio anywhere in the world, 
albeit delivered with Shanghai's 
distinctive candour. Eldoiy cou- 
ples call in to describe, in same 
detail, the rediscovery of inti- 
macy in retirement. Young 
women phone to bemoan the 
absence of affection and some- 
times the rudimentary anatomi- 
cal understanding in their men. 
Young professional males are 
concerned by vanishing sexual 
appetite and ability. 

Although what they say may 
be unremarkable, that they say it 
at all is surprising. Sex was - In 
public at least - an unspoken 
word in Mao’s China. In much of 
the country, It remains a taboo, 
almost as a matter of Communist 
party policy. No cadre ever pros- 
pered by championing the cause 
of sexual honesty in a country 
buffeted by campaigns against 
Evil Winds, Spiritual Pollution 
and Bourgeois Liberalisation, 
each of them targeted, in part, at 
the perceived degeneracy of the 
capitalist west 

Even at the height of revolu- 
tionary fervour, rumours circu- 
lated about the infidelities of the 
upper echelon, but for the masses 
sex was kept out of public view. 
Its sporadic emergence in the 
1980s was highlighted by extraor- 
dinary stories such as that of the 
couple, both well-educated, who 
complained bitterly about their 
inability to procreate until their 
doctor realised that they had no 
idea how to go about it 
Much of China's rich seam of 


erotic literature was deemed mor- 
ally corrosive and publication of 
such books was suspended. Even 
some medical books were 
branded pornographic and ban- 
ned, recalls Chen, who, as well as 
being a ch« t show host, is also a 
doctor and director of his own 

Hinir- 

*Tn Chinese society, we wee 
busy fighting against feudalism. 
Then we were bunding a socialist 
society. Now we are pursuing 
economic reform and liberalisa- 
tion and in the process we have 
neglected the sax life of the 
people," he says. 

But in Shanghai, a city which 
wants so much to be modem, the 


The mood is 
sterile, not 
smutty, 
medical 
rather than 
musky 


puritan reserve is melting. On 
the corner a! the street opposite 
the fairytale Gothic mansion that 
is home to the Communist Party 
Youth League in Shanghai, the 
Huaguang Sex Health Products 
Shop has recently opened. Inside, 
the shelves are stocked with 
“Dragon Pill" aphrodisiacs and 
“Return of Spring” lotions, as 
well as a limited range of 
“self-satisfaction devices" - to 
translate directly from the Chi- 
nese - kept In glass cabinets 
under lock and key. 

The mood is sterile, not 
smutty, medical rather than 
musky. The sales assistants wear 
white coats. They talk about 
their customers' “conditions", 
rather than desires. Neon lights 
illuminate the single white- 
washed, white-tiled room and the 
doors on to the street axe left 



open. The selection at goods, at 
least by the standards of Soho’s 
array of ludicrous lingerie, is 
spartan. 

But the outlet on the Shanxi 
road, an unflinchingly public 
location for such a shop, is symp- 
tomatic of a more self-assured, 
brash Shanghai. Indeed, the 
Huaguang Sex Health Products 
Shop is one or roughly a dozen 
retail ere to have appeared in the 
last year, examples of the con- 


sumer rush in tbw shopping capi- 
tal of China. 

Chen Weiying, the shop’s gear 
eral manager, says that sex was 
never mentio ne d when she was 
young: "For a long time, we were 
quite a conservative country. But 
shops like these are part of the 
opening up a f China. After all. 
people haws the same needs and 
problems all over the world.” 

That said, it is still not widely 
talked about Stuck in a traffic 


jam the other day, I stumbled 
into a conversation about sex 
education with a friend, a former 
journalist - let’s call him Wang, 
not out of political caution, but 
for the sake of discretion. 

Married and in his thirties, 
Wang says he is “self-taught". 
Like most other mm of his gener- 
ation, naithw of bis parents ever 
took him aside for a confidential 
talk about the birds and the bees. 
His biology teacher at school 


gave a comprehensive introduc- 
tion to the human anatomy - 
and Wang can still describe the 
skeletal structure, listing banes 
by name - but the class was 
divided by sex for the final les- 
son. Boys were taught about 
their bodies in one room, girls 
about theirs in another. 

This is one of the chief com- 
plaints of Chen: “Education here 
is empty. They cannot use what 
they learn in a practical way. 


lary. “Only one focus to t beir 
lives." She sighed. “Take two 
rights and there’s a shopping 
area 200 yards down with a ^ 
zler on ihe comer. That do?" 
“Fine." I said. Fine it was. BesHe 
the Sizzler there was a breach 
office of the some firm that hid 
rented me the car. 1 slipped to 
and asked if they could change 
the vehicle for me - brakes fad- 
ing a bit, i explained glibly. They 
couldn't have been more oblig- 
ing. 

The mechanic lifted my bags 
out of the blue car and into a 
nearby black one. He started to 
explain about the black box. Did 
I want “Bill" or "Hillary"? "Can 
you switch the thing off?" I 
asked nervously. “Why sure - 
just pull this lead out.” “You 
jerk!" whispered Hillary with 
sudden venom. 

The mechanic looked at me 
with his mouth open. Cheerfully, 
I did just what Hillary told me 
and jerked the lead out. And, 
boy, did 1 get myself lost on 
those mountain roads! Pathetic, 
really. 


People seem to think that explicit 
education would arouse people to 


a frenzy.” 

He can look back and laugh 
now about the days when he did 
not dare discuss his medical 
research, for fear of being 
labelled “a dirty old doctor”. 
Today, he is far from secretive 
about his chosen specialisation - 
a large carved wooden phallus 
stands on his desk, another 
hang « from his keyring and one 
of pop-up paper appears on his 
business cards. 

A more robust Shanghai is not 
only more outspoken about sex, 
but, Wang believes, more active. 
“As living standards have 
improved, people get bigger 
apartments, their own bedrooms, 
they have greater sexual needs. 
They have more time for their 
emotions," he says. 

Certainly, the young Shanghai- 
nese are in a greater hurry than 
their parents. One of Shanghai’s 
glossy ma gazines. Culture World, 
this month published a study of 
courtship In the city. 

It found that couples who mar- 
ried before 1966 took 20 days after 


Once people 
have retired, 
they have 
time to 
investigate 
their feelings 


their first date to walk hand-in- 
hand with their future spouse 
and more than 45 days for the 
first kiss. The sample married 
between 1976 and 1985 spent 26 
days before taking each other’s 
hand and 10-20 days to kiss. 
Today, the magazine reports, it is 

“very hard to say some 

interviewees kissed on the first 
date". 

But the eagerness Is not con- 
fined to the young. Chen says 
“demand is as great among the 
old and the middle aged. Once 
people have retired, they have 
time .on their bands to Investi- 
gate their fartingg and their phys- 
ical desires.” 

The normally emotion-free 
Business News, a Shanghai daily, 
asked a group of 1,570 people 
about “love and marriage". 

Only 1.3 per cent claimed to 
enjoy “very romantic love", 1LS 
per cent experienced “fairly 
romantic love”, 48 per cent no 
longer have any romantic life to 
speak of and 43.4 per cent said 
they did not know what romance 
was. 

The breach with the past is 
that such confessions are now 
coming out in public, even if 
couched In giggles and blushes. 

For few Shanghainese take the 
same breezy approach to sex as 
Chen. But then, as my friend 
Wang explains, many people still 


think he is just a “dirty old 
doctor". 


Arcadia 


Playing tug o’ war with a Tamworth boar 


W hat a year we hare 
endured in the 
depths of tite 
Weald: Sarah 

apparently ate her piglets before 
we could; my bees have all fallen 
victim to the apian equivalent of 
plague; two apple trees in the 
garden - one a Cox for eating, 
the other a Bromley far cooking 
- have both given up the ghost; 
and after a long battle and 
despite the use of a secret 
Japanese weapon, slugs have 
won the fight for the vegetables. 

We had “borrowed" Ton to, a 
full pedigree Tamworth boar 
from a fanner a few miles away. 
The correct Pig Movement 
papers had been completed to 
satisfy the requirements of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and we 
had managed to manoeuvre the 
beast into a hone box. 

Generally speaking, if you 
treat pigs decently - talk to 
them, scratch them behind the 
ear - they're quite easy to move 
around, especially if you rattle 


Christopher McCooey thought his luck with nature in the depths of the Weald couldn’t last . . . and it didn’t 


some nuts In a bucket and keep 
that just In front of their 
nose. 

Only once did it get a bit 
hairy, when Ton to hit the bucket 
and a tug of war ensued - he’s 
strong but a sharp tap on Us 
snout made him release his 
hold. 

Toaxto must hare caught Sarah 
on the last day of her three-day 

ovulating cycle as the piglets 
arrived three months, three 
weeks, three days later - the 
exact period of gestation. I was 
going to move Sarah to her own 
farrowing shed where I had 
rigged up an infra-red lamp in a 
corner with an an iron bar 
across it preventing Sarah from 
getting near it 

The piglets could deep under 
the lamp and reduce the 
likelihood of nuun squashing 
them when she laid down. 

Squeals of excitement on the 
morning they ware bom came 
not from the piglets but from our 
neighbours* children, who often 


go to see her before going to 
schooL “Sarah’s had her babies! 
Come quick!" 

Most people around here knew 
of Tonto's visit and were looking 
forward to the happy event 
There were two perfect little 
Tamworths. I picked, them up, as 
they were shivering, and 
brought them inside and put 
|hwn under our Japanese 
feotatsu - a low table with a 
heater underneath and covered 
with a quilt. 

I called the vet who checked 
that Sarah had no more piglets 
inside her. There would, probably 
have been more if Tonto had 
arrived a couple of days earlier. 
The vet advised that Sarah 
should be allowed to suckle her 
two piglets overnight where she 
had given birth (in a straw-filled 
pig arch made of corrugated 
iron), and that she could be 
stored to her new quarters the 
next day. 

When I went to feed her the 
next morning there were no 


piglets. My neighbour told me 
later she had heard a bit of a 
commotion in the night so they 
may have been taken by a fox or 
Sarah may hare got to them. 
Frankly, Sarah seemed quite 
u n pert u rbed. 


When I went 
to feed her 
the next 


morning 
there were no 
piglets 


I knew all about vairoa - the 
flea that attach e s itself to .bees 
and sucks their life blood out of 
them so they become Ustiess 
and, eventually, because the 
thousands of bees iu a colony are 
a sum of thdr parts, the colony 
cannot support itself aud dies. 
Kent and Sasser were badly bit 


by the disease last year - many 
b eekeep ers lost all their 
hires. 

For some reason, mine 
escaped. Once 1 had taken off the 
last of last season's honey, I told 
myself that my luck wouldn't 
last and I should not give the 
fleas a chance to get established. 
I would treat the hives with a 
special powder tint kills tiie 
mites. 

One job got to front of another; 
I kept delaying what I knew had 
to be done. When 1 did buy the 
treatment and went to the hives, 
it was too late. Three colonies 
were already dead and the 
remaining two were on their last 
legs - literally. U was dispiriting 
to see silent, empty Mves which 
before had buzzed with life and 
industry. 

_ Trees have lives like the rest of 
us. They grow from seed to 

M p Hn g tn maturity and old age. 

Probably the two apple trees 
just grew old and died, although 
they were not venerably old; my 


father and I planted them in 
I960. 

But maybe the gamma' 
drought of 1996 and a vicious 
late frost in May this year was 
what made them give up the 
struggle. The Bramley bad a tree 
house to it, much enjoyed by tins 
kids when younger up until 
this year stilL as a quiet reading 
platform in the air. The cats 
certainly enjoyed sunbathing 
there. 

The tree has become dangerous 
now it is dead and I will take a 
chainsaw to it - at least the logs 
wjfl burn well in. our rngtenobk 
fireplace this winter. 

Let your guard down for a day 

or two, go away on holiday for a 
week or so, and see what damage 

slugs do to your hard work in 
the vegetable garden. 

IN® tried it all - beer In 
sunken yoghurt pots, grit or ash 
or lime around the base of 
plants, clearing away rubbish 
offering shelter, upturned 
grapefruit halves. Vaseline 


around the rims of pots, 
encouraging toads exhorting 
hedg ehogs to greater effort, like 
many gardeners, I don’t Uke to 
use slug pellets. 

But this summer I’ve at least 
kept the problem almost under 
control. The secret? Chopsticks. 
They have to be the wooden 
Japanese variety (for a better 
erip), not the longer-stemmed 
plastic Chinese type. 

Go out after dork with a torch. 
Use the chopsticks to pick the 


sprouts and then pierce them in 

tiie back of the head so thetr 
tonards spew out 
And leave them for the 
nocturnal creatures to dear up 
or for the thrushes in the 
morning. 
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